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INTRODUCTION. 



Scarcely any question of English local his«- 
tQry has been a more fruitful source of contro^ 
v^rsial discussion, than that which has for its 
object to ascertain^ with precision, when, and by 
whoni, the University of Oxford was founded. 
Some writers have not scrupled to place its 
origin in the twelfth century before Christ, 
They assert^ that when, in the year of the 
world .2855, Brutus the Trojan, great grand* 
son of iEneas, came into this island, he wrs 
accompanied by certain Greek Philosophers, 
who first settled at a place, called from their 
establishment, Greeklade, but afterwards re* 
moved to a situation close by tlie spot now 
occupied by Oxford ; where they established 
Schools, and to which, on account of its 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

pleasantness^ they gave the name of Belloai- 
tum. This opinion, to which Cay, Fox^ and 
Twyne, give their support, is muntained by 
J. Rouse, or Ross, of Warwick^ who Uved in 
the reign of Edward IV. and is styled by 
Dugdakf a famous antiquary \ Others 
ascribe the foundation of the University to 
Arviragus, a British King, contemporary 
with the Roman Emperor Domitian. A third 
party, rajectifig these accounts as wholly fi^ 
bolous, maintains, without, however, pretend- 
ing to fix the precise time of institution, that 
the University was founded shortly after the 
introducUon of Cihrbtxanity into Britun. 

• It can scarcely be necessary to observe, 
that all these accounts of the origin of this 
i^Iebrated literary establishment rest on the 

* '^ In Brompton's Chronide^ written btfofe iloase-B 
** time, it is asserted, that, before the year of Chriat 
" 632, certain Schools for Greek and Latin were 
established at Gseeklade, (Cricklade in Wiltshire,) 
and lAtinlade, (Lechlade in Gloucestershire}) but 
'*' D<^ mentien is mafle of sucSi Schools being i^noved 
'' to Belloattum, Rfd*ycheo, w QxenHnRL* . 
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tiiiceitikili gnrand of tradifion. The kst of 
them is not, however, so wildly improbable 
ta the two that precede; since it is generaHy 
acknowledged, that the existence, on or very 
near the spot occupied by modern Oxford, 
of one of those Institutions, distinguished in 
ancient times by the name of Siudia Gen^ 
fitiia\ may be traced to a period far mom 
f emote than any of which satisfactory records 
now exist. But it is not till near the end of 
die ninth century* that we find the light of 
autfaentie history beginning to beam on the 
academical annals of Oxford. At that time 
the Schools, which had subsisted here far ages, 
had sunk into that sti^ of extreme depression, 
mto which, in a kingdom long harassed by sue- 
eessive hordes of ignorant and savage invad- 
ers, the seats of learning might naturally be 
expected to (all. In this melancholy condi- 

^ General studies, i. e. places of geneval learning, a 
name bestowed on the higher public Schools, pre- 
Tioasly to the adoption of the t^m University. The 
latter term originated either in the universality of 
sciences taught, or in vi4iat was taught beiogiearne4 
■6 KttiMfm scholaribui. 
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lion they are said to have been faund by 
King Alfred ; who, having, by the complete 
overthrow and cons^uent expulsion of the 
Danes, sueceeded in restoring to hi^ domi-^ 
nions the long untasted blessings of peace 
and security, had leisure to 'meditate on the 
best means of promoting the ' welfiE^ of hts 
subjects. And this wise, this truly patriotic 
King had not to learn that a right education 
is the greatest of earthly blessings, the sure 
basis of national as well as of individual' pros- 
perity and happiness. He knew, that with 
the intellectual character, the external circum*- 
stances of a people are al^£Lys found to im- 
prove. Alfred had himself experienced the 
want of proper instructors. In his 'youthful 
days, so general and so extreme was the igno^ 
ranee which prevailed, that, between the 
Thames and the Humber no person eould be 
found capable of translating a Latin letter. 
Alfred reached the twelfth year of his age 
without having learned to read. And al- 
though, after having, with his step-mother's 
assistance, mastered the rudiments of Saxon 
literature, he profited by the leisure that he 
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enjoyed during the successive reigns of his 
two elder brothers, to improve himself in 
other branches of knowledge^ as far as could 
be done at an sera so peculiarly unpropitious 
to literary pursuits ; yet Alfred ever reckoned 
among his misfortunes, that, ** when he had 
'' youth, and leisure, and permission, and in- 
'* elination to learn, he could not find in- 
*^ structors." One of the first objects, there- 
fore, which, after the establishment of peace, 
engaged the attention of this illustrious prince, 
was providing for the due instruction of suc- 
ceeding generations of his countrymen. With 
this- object in view, Alfred would, it is likely, 
especially foster a place of study, which, de- 
cayed as was then its condition, had been for 
ages the chief seminary of the land. Deprecat- 
ing, therefore, as we do most heartily depre- 
cate, that spirit of limitless scepticism, which 
Is, at the present day, too frequently chracter- 
istic of investigations into the occurrences of 
time long passed, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that, although it has become fashion- 
able to doubt, and even to deny, Alfred*s 
having had any share in restoring the tJniver- 
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sity of Oxford^ we have not ourselves beeq 9ble 
to discover sufficient reason for withholding 
our assent to the statements of Camden ud 
other distinguished writers, by whom this 
monarch is represented as having actually 
been, first its Restorer, and afterwards its 
liberal Patron. According to the writers in 
question, after reestablishing the Schools pre- 
^ously eidsting here, Alfred, in the year 866^ 
founded three others, conferring on the whole 
number certain privileges. He also obtained 
for them certain immunities from Pope Mar- 
tin the Second. Of the new Schoolsf or 
Halls, the first, called lAiile UmversUy 
Hqll^ was situated near the eastern extremity 
of High Street, and was endowed with com- 
petent salaries for twenty-six Granimarians t 
the second, called Lesser University HeM^ 
was founded in School Street, for tweftty-^is^ 
Students in logic and philosophy: the thirds 
named Great University ffaif, was situated 
in High Street, a short distance westward of 
Little University Hall, and was endowed for 
twenty- six Divines. For the due support of 
thesie foundations. Alfred is understood to 
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haive asfiiigned the tlurd pi^rt of a moiety of 
hm whole yearly income, and the pensions 
tb^nqielYes are said to have been regularly 
ifwed from the £xchequer, till the time of 
eitt^er Harold^ or Will^un the Conqueror. 
The . irst regents and readers in divinity in 
the University, thus happtty restored, were, ac* 
eordi^g to the old annals of tbg Afonasteiy.of 
Winchester, ^^ St Neot, ap Ahbot, and emi- 
'' nent professor of tlieolog^, and St. Grym- 
^^ bald* an eloquent and most excellent inter* 
pret^r of the holy Scriptures: Grammear 
and Rhfitoric were taught by Asserius, a 
monk, a man of extraordinary learning: 
Logic f Music^ and ^riihpietic, were read 
^* by John, a laqnk of St. David's : Geaimetry 
*' an4 Astronomjf were professed by John, a 
^Vmonk and colleague of St Grymbald, a 
^f man of sharp wit,. and immense know* 
'^ ledg^. The lectures w^e often honoured 
jwith the [ffesence of the most illustrious 
and invincible monarch King A^ed, 
;whps6 memory to every judicious (iiste sh^Il 
'' be. always sweeter than honey.** Thuslsr 
thii '' old annals,** ^& quoted by Camden, 
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* 

who, professing to copy from '' a ftdr MS. 
^^ copy of*' the above-named Asserius, thus 
proceeds^: ^* ere long, a sharp dissension 
*^ arose between Grymbald and those learned 
'^ men whom he brought with him, and the 
*^ old Scholars whom he found here at his 
*' coming/* The latter, it seems, disapproved 
his forms of reading, and refused to conform 
to his institutions. For the space of diree 
years, however, the difference was kept within 
decent bounds ; but it then rose to such a 
height, as to require the interference of the 
King, who, being informed of it by a message 
from Grymbald, repaired in person to Ox- 
ford, and listened with patience to die com- 
plaints of both parties. Forbearing, however, 
to pass any decisive judgment on the merits 
of the case, Alfred earnestly exhorted the con- 
tending parties to lay aside their disputes, and 
live in amity one with another. But Gkym- 
bald, resenting these proceedings, retired to 
the monastery of Winchester, whither he also 
causied to be removed, from a vault under 
the church of St. Peter in the East, to the 
monastery of Winchester, a tomb prepared for 
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the reoqition of his remains. Fofttinately; 
XMiier the auspicious patronage of Alfred, 
these dissensions made no impress\on per- 
roanentlyinjarious to learning; which, on the 
contrary, flourished so exceedingly, that, ere 
his death, this father of his country had the 
happiness of being able to say, that '* all his 
" Bishops' sees were filled with prdates of 
'* sound learning, and that every pulpit 
•**^ ill England was furnished with a good 
*' preacher.'* But alas! this flattering state of 
literature and rdigion in England was doomed 
to be speedily and sadly reversed. Soon after 
the death of Alfred, the Danes renewed thar 
savage incursions, and a period commenced, 
which, '* for its - barbarism and wickedness, 
^^ has been termed the age of iron ; for 
^' its dtilness and stupidity, the age of lead ; 
^^ and for its blindness and ignorance, the age 
'* of darkness.** The history of Oxford dur» 
ing upwards of a century and a half from the 
accession of Edward the ELDERf presents 
us with little else than a narration of battles, 
sieges, massacres, and burnings. Referring 
the annals of these ^sastrous times to a sub- 
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sequent part of the vohinie^ we ]«8§ io 4bf 
year immediately after the Conquest. The der 
termined resistance opposed to theConqueroi^s 
authority by the dtizens of Oxford, opai!ated 
most injuriously to the interests of the Uni- 
versity. Exasperated by the contumacy of 
the ^ormer^ William, althoii^h himself fiiendly 
to learning, and a liberal patron of sdiolars^ 
not only treated the City with the utnu>st se^ 
verity, but left the University to languish in 
neglect. However, from the ancient Statutes 
of the Collegiate Church or Chapel^ whidi 
Robert D'Oiley^ the Norman governor dele- 
gated by William, and Roger de Ivm, a 
friend of the governor, jointly founded in the 
Castle built by the former, it appears, that 
'^ there wereeven at.that timevome scholars in 
^^ Oxford ; frequent mention being made in 
^ the said Statutes, of FeUows and Tutors, 
^^ Commoners, and others, redding in the 
*' buildings attached to the charcfa''." 



About this time, the Jews are said to have 
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become rexy numeroufi in Oxford, and^ hang 
also wealthy, to have '' purchased as many 

houses in the conti|^ous parishes of St. 

Martin, St. Edward, and St. Aldate, as gave 
<^lliem the names of the OU and New 
^* JfewT^r In one of these they built a 
school oc s3rn^gogue, in which certain learned 
joasters of that nation taught Hebrew, and ^sur 
l^ained the Rabbinical dogmas, to the advan* 
tage of the students in the University^. 

During the in^orious reign of William 
RiTFUS, the University may be- presumed to 
have been gradually gaining ground^ since we 
find, that, in the reign of his successor, Hsnby 
L suniamod Beauderc, the learned languages 
were cultivated with great assiduity. A single 
master is iseported to have had under his care, 
about this time, from 60 to 100 students. And 
one great motive of Henry's building here the 
j[>alace of Beaumont, appears to have been a 

. ^ AjIUGb. After being long obnoxious to the sta* 
denta end dtizeaf^ the Jews quitted Oxford in obi;- 
dienoe to the decree, by whidi» Id the reign of Edward 
t. they were all banished the kingdom. 
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wish for more frequent opportunities of con*- 
Versing with men of learning, of whom he was 
a steady and liberal patron. 

In 1 139 Kihg Stephen held a coun<nI at 
Oxford ; and, in 1 14 1, having previously ob- 
tained possession of the City, he invested the 
Castle, the walls of which at that time in- 
closed the Empress Maud, Stephen's cele- 
brated female competitor for the crown. In 
three months the Castle was surrendered, but 
the Empress had made her escape the night 
before*; a circumstance at which the King 
was so much enraged, that, on his departure, 
he set fire to the City, and reduced it in a 
great measure to ashes. The Scholars were 
dispersed by this siege; but in about three years 
they returned ; and, there being at that time 

^ The circamstances of her escape are curious. It 
was about Christmas, and the snow lay thick on the 
ground. The Empress put on a white dress, and, at- 
tended by three soldiers, stole out of the fortress in the 
dead of night, passed unobserved through the enemy's 
outposts, and, although the night was severely frosty, 
proceeded on foot to Wallin^rd^ a distance of ten 
miles. 



in Oxfiord mmiji eaAtmnt .teMhers» pvticularly 
in the depiurtment of .Law^ the refutation of 
the University began rapidly to increase. In 
1154/ another Council was held here; in 
which it was agreed that Stephen should rer 
tain 'possession of the crown during his life, 
and that Henry, son fii the Empress Maud, 
should succeed him in the regal dignity* 

• 

The latter, afterwards Hcn&y IL < . held 
several Coundls at Oxford, where, in his pa* 
lace of Beaumont, he also . resided . much. 
During his reign, in the year 1 190, a fire de-^ 
stroyed St. Frideswide's church, several. HaUSt 
and great pari of th& City. Ull this period, 
the Halls and houses were of wood, and 
thatched ; but now the citizens, pfofititig by 
4he calamity, built chiefly with stpne, u^ing 
Jead or tiles as a roofing. Many of the Hall$ 

' During the twelfth century, the study of Law came 
into great repute, '* to the discouragement/* says 
Wood, '* of other sciences." 

< Till this reign, the degree of Doctor was unknown 
m England. The degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts were of older standing. 
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vme enlarged blaring ilm re^, a proof of 
the inefeamng number of sdiolars. 

Richard I. was bom in the palace of Beao* 
tnont ; and, although his mitttarjr propensities 
-rendered bis reign not happy for his people^ he 
appears to have ever retained a \«>arm regard for 
the place of hisf nativity. Under his fostering 
auspices the University became so celebrated^ 
as to be considered n rival to that of Paris. 



So flounshtng was the atate of the Univa> 
^ty during the eariy part of the re^ of King 
John, that tiie number of students is said to 
have reached 3000 **. But this prosperiQr was 
4M>on clanded, the progress of scnence arrested, 
and the Umversity itself threatened with anni- 
hilation, through the following unfortunate oc^ 
^urrenee. A clerk, engi^ed in amusement, ao- 
cidentally killed a woman, and, through fear of 
punishment, immediately fled. Search was 

*> About the year 1303^ the custom of preaching ftom. 
a text began $ postillizing, that is, expounding in sacces- 
sion aH tbe texts of f| chapter, having previously been 
the mode of dispensing instruction from the pulpit. 
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kowever imtairilj made after him by the eid* 
sens, who^ having learned to what Hall he 
belonged, proceeded thither, with the Mayor 
at tiieir head, and 8ei2Sng| not the ofiender, 
but three students wholly innocent of the fact, 
ihrew them into prison. A few days after- 
wards, the King (whose dblike of the clergy 
is well known) issued, from his palace at 
Woodstock, an order for putting the ihree 
(some say only two) persons, guiltless though 
they were, to death. The cruel mandate was 
inslanidy obeyed by the citizens ; upon which 
the scholars, deeply offended by so unworthy 
tneatment, quitted Oxford, and retired, some 
to Cambridge, some to Reading, and some 
to Mttdstone. Ck)mplaint was i|lso made to 
die Pope, who laid the City under an inter* 
diet, and prohibited all teaching wiAia it 
Drivefi almost to despur, the citizens now 
sent a deputation to the papal legate, Nicho- 
las, Bishop of Tusculum, humbly admow^ 
ledging their crime, and entreating forgive- 
ness. The Legate, who was then at West- 
monster, granted their suit, but only on emdi* 
lion of their scdmiitting to perform a humi- 
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Ihtt^ig ' penance in the several ehoiiches of 
Oxford. Satisfaction being tiius fn.sonae sart 
made to the justly offended scholars, the lat^ 
ter, returning to Oxford, resumed their usual 
studies ; and the University was soon ' after 
invested by the King with certain additional 
privileges. 

Several Councils and Parliaments were held 
at Oxford by Henky IIL during whose reign, 
the state of the University was floimshing be- 
yond all precedent^ 15000 being, it is smd, at 
one time, the number of students. And its 
reputation abroad must have b^en correspon* 
dent, since. we read, that, in the year 1229; 
no fewetr than 1000 scholars quitted the Uni- 
versity of Parisy and repaired hither ^to prose* 
cutQ their studies. Two or three years after- 
wards, the number of students is said to have 
reached 30000, consisting of English, Welsh, 
Scotch, Irish, and French. . 

In 1234, Otho, a Papal L^ate, was sent 
hither to institute a reform of manners among 
the students . He was respectfully received. 
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but, through the insolence and brutality of 
his servants, was quickly involved in a quar- 
rel with the scholars, and would probably 
have lost his own life in the tumult, had he 
not concealed himself in a belfry at Oseney, 
his temporary place of residence, and the 
scene of the affray. For this outrage on a 
messenger of the Holy See, 39 students were 
obliged to perform solemn penance. 

In 1263, as Prince Edward, " returning 
** from Paris, marched with an army towards 
" Wales, and coming to Oxford Iq his way, 
" was, by the burghers, forbid entrance, on 
'' account of the tumults now prevailing among 
** the Barons," he quartered his soldiers in 
the adjacent villages, •' and lodged himself, 
*' that nigh{, at the royal palace in Magdhlen 
** parish, the next morning proceeding on his 
** journey ; but the scholars, who were shut 
'^ into the town, being desirous to meet and 
'^ salute that Prince whom thev loved so 
** much, first assembled about Smith Gate, 
** and demanded to be let into the fields. 
** Being denied this by one of the Bidliffs, 

c 
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^^ they returned to their hostels for arms^ and 
'* broke open the gate ; whereupon the Maycur 
*^ arrested many of them ; and on the Chan- 
^' ceIlor*s request was so far from releasing 
^' those whom he had committed to prison, 
^^ that he ordered the citizens to bring out 
'' their banners, and display them in the midst 
'^ of the street ; and embattling them, com- 
'^ manded a sudden onset on the rest of the 
^* scholars remaining in the town ; and much 
'' bloodshed had been committed, had not a 
" scholar, by the sound of the Schools* bell 
** in St. Mary's church, given notice of the 
'* danger which threatened the students, then 
*^ at dinner. On this alarm they straightways 
** armed, and went out to meet their assail- 
'^ ants, and, in joined battle, courageously 
*' subdued and put the townsmen to flight, 
'* wounding many of them^ The King hap- 
'* pened to be on the evft of holding a P&riia- 
*' ment at Oxford ; but, on this disturbance 
'^ being notified to him, he sent two conuoaiB- 
sioners to enquire into^ the drcumstanoes. 

* Ayliffe, ' 
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** Their report seems to have been fiitvourable 
*' tb the students, since the King publicly pro« 
" claimed their pardon. He, however, required 
^ them to depart from the City till the Par* 
" liament should have ended its Session* 
^' By this requisition, the students were, it 
" seems, offended ; for, on the King*s layin^t 
" siege to Northampton, whither most of the 
'^ students had retired ^, and in which the in- 
'* surgent Barons had fortified themselves, 
'* the latter ranged themselves on the side of 
^ the besieged, and fought against their Sove- 
*^ reign with the most determined bravery. 
^^This defection of loyalty would probably 
have been visited with exemplary punish- 
ment, had not motives of policy inclined the 
^ King to the side of lenity/* 

^ Some however retired to Sanim^ where, aeoording 
to Tanner, Bishop BgidiCis had iDunded, in I960, (this 
date must aiwely be wtoilg,) for stadents who quitted 
Ootford Oft otiSatidn of the quarrel- with the Legate 
OthOi the CoUege cf Vaux. 

The achellus who had fixed themselves at North* 
amptoA were soon commanded to retnra, and the 
at that place fell to decay. 

c8 
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It was in this reign that Colleges began to 
be founded. And, as there were not wanting 
in the University individuals of gfcat emi- 
nence in the literature of the age, (which was 
not however either very deep, or very exten- 
sive in its range,) some advances were doubt- 
less made in sound learning : but so frequent 
were the dissensions that arose, (dissensions, 
such was the military spirit of the time, 
usually terminated by an appeal to arms,) that 
the studies pursued were perpetually, and 
often very seriously, interrupted. To the old 
animosity subsisting between Gownsmen and 
Townsmen^ were now added violent feuds 
among the scholars themselves ; originating 
for the most part in theacddental circumstance 
of having been born on the northern or south- 
ern side of the river Trent^ 

• 

* The Welsh, Scotch, and North English students, 
went by the general appellation of Northern men; 
and scholars from the district south of the Trent, by 
that of Southern men. In 1358, says Ayliffe, <' the 
^ Northern men, erecting their banners, fought it out 
^ against the Southern men in the Belds about Oxford ; 
" in which engagement many were killed and woanded 
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Edward the First was a prince of so 
martial a character^ that one would scarcely ex- 
pect to hear of his giving much encourage- 
ment to letters. Nor did he; yet in his 
reign we find the Universit]^ through the 
medium of the Bishop of Lincoln, soliciting 
from the Pope a rather extraordinary pri- 
vilege, namely, that all superior graduates of 
Oxford might become Lecturers and Regents 
in any University whatever, without any far- 
ther examination. Whether this petition was 
granted does not appear; but Ayliffe is of 
opinion, that it was. 

During the reign of Edward II. who, though 
a sincere friend to the University, sometimes, 
by acceding too readily to the prayer of ap- 

" on either side. This war in the Vnivenity was a 
'^ prelude of the ensuing tumults in the kiDgdom^ if 
«' we may credit the following verses^ 

** Cktmnem d peiiaet, com pugnaatHOsonieiucfy 
" Ptoil pMwoi miam»f Tolat in per Angligenenict." 

In '^ a grievous contention/' which> in 1506, took 
place in High Street, before St. Mary*s church, the 
Principal of Hart Hall and two scholars were killed. 

3 
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plications made to him by contending jmlrdes, 
acted injuriously to its interests, little of tbe 
tranquillity which should ever pervade -the 
seats of learning was experienced iat OxftinL 
Dissensions were frequent and Bcriraoniotts. 
Among other sources of disagreemeBt, the- 
University now began to be involved in eon* 
tests with the preaching friars^ who, display, 
ing a constant di&position to break the sta- 
tutes and infringe die privileges of the Uni* 
versity, weve esoeeeduigly troublesome. 

Edward III. had received his edscatwn a* 
Oxford, and continued to cherish through 
life a filial veneiation and allectioii for the 
Univeisity. Even white engaged in forming 
pr^cts of the loftiest amfaitioo^ be watched 
with unceasing care over the interests of this 
Ifarned establishment. His liberality was en- 
larged, judicious, and uniform. In augment- 
ing the privilegeai of th« Univei:sity, be had 
respect to the security ancft eofMcquenc^ of 
the students, as well as to the authority of 
Ae superior officers. But stitt the peace of 
the University was frequently disturtied. To 
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feraier causes of dissension, others were noMr 
added. Disputes^ on various points of retir 
(^us doctrine* arose, and were carried on, 
mth an asperity most discreifitable to students 
o£ the liberal sciences. In the year 1331, 
owing, say Camden and Twyne, to the fiite 
of tlie northern scholars who were subdued 
by those of the south, a considerable number 
of Oxford scholars retired to Stamford, where 
a genend study appears to have existed for 
many years before* The seceding scholars 
were^ howeveri but not without great difficulty, 
compiled to return to Oxford; and a statute 
was afiterwards passed, rendering it imperative 
upon every candidate for a degree to ** swear 
*' never to read, or hear a reader, at Stamford, 
** as a Umversity,'* 

In the year 1344 the election of a Chan- 
cellor was an occasion of frequent sldrmishes 
between the northern and soudiarn men ; and 
in the year 1349 new and more violent dis- 
sensions arose upon a similar account. The 
most dreadful of the many dire conflicts be- 
tween the students and dtisens took plaoe 

c4 
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during the reign of Edward TIL It began 
on St. Scholastica's day, 1354, and continued 
three days. On the second evening, the 
townsmen called in to their assistance the 
country people; and^ thus reinforced^ com* 
pletely overpowered the scholars, of whom 
numbers were killed and wounded. The 
consequences of this outrage on the part of 
the citizens were to them very serious. They 
were debarred the rites and consolations 
of the church ; their privileges were greatly 
narrowed ; they were heavily fined ; and an an- 
nual performance for ever of certain peniten- 
tial observances was enjoined. With respect 
to the last, some change took place after the 
Reformation, and a farther change has since 
been made ^. But the latter year was also 
marked by the occurrence of a more serious 
calamity. Pestilence visited the City, and so 
dreadful was the consequent mortality, that 
one fourth of the students died ; while, of the 

"^. To this day^ on each anniversary of St. Scholastica, 
the Mayor and sixty-two citizens attend at St. Mary's 
church ; where, the Litany being read at the altar, an 
obligation of a penny is made by each man. 
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citizens, the living were scarcely sufficient ta 
bury the dead ". 'Mn one day sixteen bodies 
•^ were buried in the same churchyard." So 
great was the terror excited by this fearful 
visitation^ that many of the Halls were wholly 
deserted by students, and, for some time, 
occupied by townsmen. 

Richard II. greatly patronized the Uni- 
versity. By a very particular and remark- 
able charter, he confirmed all the privi- 
leges bestowed upon it by his predecessors. 
He also remitted a subsidy imposed by Ed- 
ward III. upon unbeneficed clerks, and even 
presented the University with a sum of money 
in return for the subsidy. Several new 
foundations also took place during the reign 
of Richard; yet, strange as it may seem, 
learning did not flourish. The students 

^ The chief causes of this^ as well as of similar visi- 
tationsj were, no doubt, the excessively crowded state 
of population in the narrow streets and lanes of the 
City, and the dlth, which» notwithstanding reiterated 
prohibitory edictSy was suiTered to aecumulate in the 
minor streets to a loathsome degree. 
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were in diminished numbers, and seVttal of 
the Halls were let for uses foreign to the cul- 
tivation of literature. Among the drcum- 
stances most un&vourable to the advance- 
ment of learning at this juncture, must un- 
doubtedly be reckoned the still frequent quar- 
rels and disturbances by which the University 
was agitated. In the years 1388 and 1389, 
in particular, ferocious conflicts took place 
between tiie north and south countrymen. 

During the same reign, the celebrated 
John Wickliffe, then Warden of Canterbury 
College, first began to propound the refom^ing 
doctrines; which, although speedily branded 
with the name of heresy, and warmly opposed 
by most of the superior Clergy, appear to 
have been fiivourably received by a majority 
of the Universi^. So evidentiy indeed was 
this the case, that the reigning pontiff, Gre- 
gory XI. issuing a bull against the Wicklivian 
tenets, actually, directed a severe reproof 
afgaisBt the Chancellor, for his n^ligence in 
penaiciiag tiw heresy to difiose itself. 
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The reign of H«net IV. wm marked by 
a virulent persecution of those members of 
the University) and they were very numerous, 
who professed the doctrines of Wiekliffe. The 
chief agent in this persecution was Arundel, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, i^hose interference 
was, liowever, resented with great spirit. 
Letters, cdbched in the language of severe 
remonstrance^ and even of reproach t were 
addressed to his Grace by several fnendtf of 
the Reformation ; and, at length, all acadenii'- 
eal business was suspended, and the sch<dars 
retired into the country. A restitution was 
even formed to dissdve the Univerri^; and 
in so serious a light was the determination 
viewed, that the King himself condescended 
to write to the disconftenled academians se- 
i^erttl kind letters, requestinjg them to liy aside 
design, And retnrn to Oxford ^ 



. • la tba ymr 1400^ the Barls of Kcal and Salisbury, 
Sir Thomafl Blount, Sir Ralph Lumley, Sir Ben. Sely, 
John Walsh, and Baldwin de Kent, Esqrs., were exe* 
ciited at Qreed-Ditcb, without the ^^rth Gate of Ox* 
Ibfil, fcr hating engaged ki »c0ai|ilraey agjiiaisKJaff 
HxvaT IV. 
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In the reign of King Henry V. who, hav^ 
ing himself received part of his education at 
Oxford* had naturally a predilection in favour 
of the University, the number of students 
increased; but in that of liis mild and pious 
successor, Henry VI. although this Prince 
was a distinguished patron of letters, and also 
evinced very favourable dispositions towards 
Oxford, the scholars were few in number, 
learning fell into disesteem, and the revenues 
of the University sunk to a veiy low ebb. 
During this reign too a contagious distemper 
broke out in the University ; but, fortunately, 
it does not appear to have been very destruc* 
tive. 

, Edward IV. was an encourager of lite* 
rature, and a zealous friend to the University; 
the title of Protector of which he assumed. 

Richard III. paid a visit to Oxford soon 
after his assumption of the regal dignity ; and 
he afterwards passed an act, empowering the 
Univeruty to export or import books at 
pleasure. 
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. In 1493, the eighth year of Henry VII. 
Oxford was visited by a plague, which, al- 
though most of the collegiate societies re- 
tired to their houses in the country, swept 
away a considerable number of both clerks 
and laymen. 

Only ten years elapsed before the ravages 
of pestilence were renewed ; when, as was 
usual, the greater number of students with- 
drew into the country. Still the distemper 
continued to rage with little intermission 
during the space of three months. And, such 
was its fury, that, partly through the number 
of deaths, and partly through the panic ex- 
cited, of fifty-five Halls, which, in the month 
of August, were fiiU, only thirty-three were 
inhabited) and that very thinly, in December 
following. Throughout this reign the state 
of learning at Oxford was far from flourishixig. 
The Greek language especially was but little 
known. Indeed, a numerous party of stu- 
dents .openly professed to hold it in utter con- 
tempt ; taking the name of TrojanSy in cpn- 
tradistinction to that of Grecians^ which 
they contemptuously bestowed on those who 
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cultivated the study of Greek, ftetween 
these two parties arose frequent and acrimo- 
nious contests, by which the peace of ^ 
University was much disturbed. Still, how- 
ever, the names of Grocyn, Linacre, Latimer, 
Tunstall, Lilly, and Colet, of th^ first cf 
whom the learned Erasmus himself is said 
to have been a pupil, sufficientty prove, that 
men of sound learning were to be found in 
the University. The period was that td 
which belongs the glorious distinction of 
having fostered the revival of letters ; and in 
the honours of that period the UniversTty of 
Oxford is certainly entitled to dhim a partici- 
pation. 

Tlie reign of Hemrt VIH. was/ upon the 
whole, propitious to the Universi^. Heniy 
was himself ambitious of being esteemed a 
learned Prince; and his example rendered 
Teaming, or at least an appearance of learning, 
fiishidnabte among the nobility. On two 
very momentous points also the sanction of 
the University was of extreme importance 
to Henry* The first of Aese was his pro« 
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jtcted diforoe from Catherine of Arragon; 
and tlie oAea^ his assumption of the supre* 
maqr of tbe chureh. On both these ques- 
tMms the sense of the Academic body was 
expressed in favour of the royal intentions, a 
oirrumstance doubtless very gratifying to 
Henry, who^ during the whok of his long 
N9gn, proved a liberal and steady friend to 
the University r. But the King's designs 
D^th regard to the plunder of that ehureh, of 
whieh he had recently declared himself Head, 
soon became fully apparent, and an end was 
of course put to all voluntary acquiescence^ 
on the part of the Ui^ersity, in such of the 
voyal measures as had reference to any £utbef 
okkangea in the ecdesiastica) establishment. 
T|ie a^rehended blow was nevertheless 

» When, after the sappreasion of monsflteries, a plan 
for the dissolution of CoUeges was laid before the 
King, Henry is said to have expressed great hidigna- 
tkm, anit to have repliied, that, in hk jadgment; " no 
^lihd in England was better bestowed than that 
^ wMeb- had been given to the Unhrenities, since^ by 
'*' that maintenance, the Keatai should be weR go- 
" vemed when he was }M in the grave.** 
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quickly struck^ ; and, although the fears that 
had been entertained of Henry's seizing upon 
College estates, were proved to have been 
groundless ; yet, so lamentably were the in- 
terests of Oxford, s(s a learned seminary, af- 
fected by the injuries inflicted upon the 
church, that, according to Sir John Peshall, 
there were, in the year 1546, only ten incep- 
tors in Arts, and three in Divinity and Law : 
the University held not a Convocation from 
February to September, nor afforded Clergy 
enough for the care of the churches. As a 
contrast to the melancholy statement here 
given, it is pleasing to observe, that, in this 
reign, three noble Colleges were added to the 
educational establishments of Oxford; ^nd 
when it is considered, that in the same reign 
classical learning was first made an essential 

4 The number of Monasterkf suppressed was 645 ; 
of Collegiate Eetablishments 90 ; of Chantries and 
Free Chapel& S374 -, of Hospitals 110. The annual 
revenues of all these, estimated at lOO^OOOi. weve 
seized for the King s use | as were also the riches^ in 
some cases immense, found in the immediate posses- 
sion of the diifevent Societies ! 
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branch of the academical course, and a pro-* 
per direction was first given to academical 
studies in general ; our previous assertion 
that it was a reign, propitious, on the whole> 
to the University, may perhaps appear to have 
been not ill founded. 

The third year of Edward VI. was distin- 
guished, with respect to Oxford, by a measure, 
which, as it was carried into effect, bore a 
character of equal harshness, injustice, and 
impolicy. This was a visitation, for the pur- 
pose of reforming the University in point of 
religion, executed by delegates appointed by 
royal commission. In this visitation the 
form of University government was arbitrarily 
changed, and many deserving men were eject- 
ed from their places. At the same time most 
of the College Libraries, together with the 
Public Library, suffered irreparable injury in 
the loss of a prodigious number of MSS« 
many of them of inestimable value, and in a 
great proportion of which, according to A. 
Wood, no superstitious doctrines whatever 
could have been found, but which were taken 

d 
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by the visitors and committed to the flames ; 
while other MSS. the exquisite illuminations 
and other ornaments of which were accounted 
superstitious, underwent the most barbarous 
mutilation and defacement. The severity of 
this treatment caused numbers of Students, 
of whom there appear to have been in all but 
1015, indignantly to quit the University ; and, 
at the following season of Lent, the Schools, 
we are told, possessed only sixteen determin- 
ing Bachelors. 

During the reign of Mary, the University 
was also in a melancholy state. ** The ingenious 
" arts,'* says Wood, " were held in contempt. 
** For sermons, scarcely one in a month. Pub- 
*^ lie Lecturers seldom performed their offices. 
The Greek tongue fell into its old decay ; 
and, in general, there was such a contempt 
and disuse of learning, that there was no 
appearance of, nor was there any way left to, 
the miserable arts. For six years there 
were only three inceptors in divinity, eleven 
*' in civil law, in physic six. — Masters of Arts 
one year but eighteen, another nineteen, 
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*Vanother twenty-five, and another twenty- 
" seven." In the years 1555 and 1556, three 
venerable Fathers of the Reformed Church, 
first the Bishops of London and Worcester, 
Ridley and Laiimer, and a few months after^ 
ivards Archbishop Cranmer, suffered martyr- 
dom at Oxford ; thus deepening into horror 
the shades of the academic picture in Queen 
Mary^s days. In cases, however, which took 
no colour from hex peculiar creed, Mary 
shewed herself a friend to the University. She 
bestowed on it numerous advowsons, and con- 
firmed its privileges, ancient as well as modern. 

The commencement of Elizabeth's reign 
was hailed with transport by the friends of the 
Reformation, numbers of whom had been 
ejected from their places during the reign of 
her predecessor. Elizabeth, however, evinced 
singular and very praiseworthy moderation in 
carrying into effect the necessary changes. 
Although several of the Heads of Houses ad- 
dressed letters to her Majesty, representing 
the injurious treatment that her Protestant 
subjects in the University continued to receive 

d2 
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from the Papists ; she suffered twelve months 
to elapse from the time of her inauguration, 
before she commissioned delegates to enquire 
into the state of the different Colleges : and 
these she emphatically directed to use ail ten- 
deriiess on the occasion. Such individuals, 
indeed, as would not conform to the Protes- 
taht doctrines and form of worship, were either 
ejected from their places, or induced to resign ; 
but in neither case was any harshness used. 
Lenient, however, as the Queen was in this 
respect, and decided as was her countenance 
of the University, so great was the shock 
given to the latter by the frequent changes of 
religion, that in the year 1560 not one per- 
son performed theological exercises in the 
Schools, only one in civil law, and only three 
in physic. In the same year, not a single 
person stood for a degree, in either divinity, 
law, or medicine. In 1563 there were only 
two regular preachers in the University ; and 
one of these shortly after leaving Oxford, the 
University pulpit was occasionally ascended 
by a layman. '• Richard Tavemer, of Wood 
*^ Eaton, near Oxford, Esq." says the compiler 
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of the Athene, ** did several times preach in 
** Oxford; and when he wasHighSheriff of the 
*^ county, (which was a few years after this,) 
^' came into St. Mary's church, out of pure 
*' charity, with a golden chain about his neck, 
and a sword, as 'tis said, by bis side, and 
gave the academians, destitute of evangelical 
** advice, a sermon, beginning with these 
'* words: Arriving at the mount of St. Mary's, 
'* in the stony stage ' where I now stand, I have 
*^ brought you some fyne bisketts, baked in the 
'^ oven of charitie, carefully conserved for the 
^' chickens of the church, the sparrows of the 
" spirit, and the sweet swallowes of salvation, 
'' &c.* " Lamentable indeed must have been 
the state of the University, when so miserable 
a driveller was ** several times" permitted to 
insult its members from their own pulpit. 

In 1563 Oxford was visited by that fre- 
quent scourge the plague. 



^ St. Mary's pulpit was then of fine carved ashler 
stone. 
' Athen. Oxon. 

d3 
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In 1556 the University had the honour of 
a visit from her Majesty. 

The year 1577 was marked by the occur- 
rence of one of the most calamitous events 
recorded in the annals of the City. This was 
the Black Assize ^ when Bell and Barham the 
two Judges, the High Sheriff, two Knights, 
eight Esquires and Justices of the peace, and 
almost all the gentlemen of the grand jury, 
died soon after they had retired into the 
country.. 

In 1580 an earthquake spread great terror 
among the inhabitants of this part of England, 
but fortunately did no serious mischief. 

The year 1592 brought the University the 
honour of another visit from the Queen ; who, 
as on the former occasion, was charmed with 
the situation and magnificence of the place, 
and highly gratified with her reception and 
entertainment. 

In this reign it was that the puritanical 
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spirit, which afterwards, uniting with the spirit 
of party, prbduced effects so truly melancholy, 
first displayed itself. Oxford was soon rather 
deeply tinctured with it ; a circumstance that 
did not however prevent the University, after 
it had recovered the shock sustained through 
the repeated changes of the established reli- 
gion, from flourishing exceedingly, and pro- 
ducing many eminent scholars. Through the 
whole of Elizabeth's long and splendid reign 
the University enjoyed the full sunshine of 
royal favour. One of her Majesty's first acts 
was to free both Oxford and Cambridge for 
ever from the payment of tenths and first 
fruits, and from subsidies on the temporal- 
ties, or lay fees. In her 13th year both the 
Universities were incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament ; and many other proofs of her regard 
for the interests of learning did she give to 
both, but particularly to this of Oxford. 

In the year of James the First's accession, 
the plague raged with so much violence in 
London, that the King, with his Court, re- 
moved to Oxford, in order to be out of the 

d4 
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sphere of its malignant influence. But hither, 
in a short time, the malady most unfortu- 
nately followed ; and so vehemently did it 
rage, that most of the students fled into the 
country ; while, in the city, business was 
entirely suspended. " Not a living creature,** 
says Ayliffe, "besides nurses and corpse 
bearers, was seen in the streets, which were 
covered with grass, even in the market- 
•* place." In this reign the disputes between 
Papists (a term extended by the opposite 
party even to conscientious members of the 
Church of England) and Puritans, were car- 
ried on with increased virulence ; and evidently 
began to threaten danger to the state. The 
opinions and arguments of the contending 
parties were disseminated in every part of the 
kingdom. An ardour for controversy in- 
flamed the general mind ; and, as the religi- 
ous tenets of the puritanical party, besides 
being, at least such of them as were princi- 
pally insisted upon, of a kind that experience 
has since shewn to be peculiariy acceptable 
to a corrupt and ignorant vulgar, were propa- 
gated with the greater zeal ; numbers o^ the 
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common people speedily embraced them, and, 
becoming decidedly hostile to the existing 
religious establishment, were but too . well 
prepared to fall in with the designs of those, 
who, in the next reign, strove, with fatal 
success, to excite in their minds a similar 
spirit of hostility to the royal person and go- 
vernment. 

By King James the Universities were first 
empowered to send two members to Parlia- 
ment. 

Early in the reign of Charles I. the plague 
again raging in the metropolis, a parliament, 
the proceedings in which were gloomily omi- 
nous of the evils about to be poured upon the 
country, was held at Oxford. 

In the year 1642, when the storm which 
had been so long gathering burst forth into 
civil war, Oxford was selected by King 
Charles as the place of his head quarters. 
Here the unhappy monarch met only with 
consolation and assistance. Oxonian loyalty, 
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strengthened and confirmed by principle, had 
not been undermined, or even shaken, by the 
religious disputes so long agitated in the Uni- 
versity. Venerating, because they understood, 
the excellent civil constitution of their country, 
a constitution, with the genius of which, des- 
potism, whether of one or of many, is happily 
incompatible, no sooner did the Academians, 
in number, at that time, about 4000, perceive 
the real designs of the fanatics, than they 
hastened to place their lives and properties at 
the disposal of a prince, whose piety and 
whose virtues commanded their respect, and 
the goodness of whose intentions, with respect 
to government, they believed to be unques- 
tionable. The memorable sacrifice of all the 
plate belonging to the different Colleges, and 
a loan of upwards of 10000/. subsequently 
made, were solid and honourable proofs of 
that attachment to the cause of order, and 
that deference for legitimate authority, by 
which persons of a liberal education rarely fail 
to be distinguished. And the loyalty, thus 
seasonably evinced, was as undeviating 
ais it was ardent. But alas! though at the 
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commencement of the unhappy contest^ the 
partial success of his Majesty^s arms afforded 
some ground of hope for the speedy restora- 
tion of order, the royal cause soon became 
desperate, and in 1 646, by the King's direc- 
tion, Oxford was surrendered to the besieging 
army of Sir Thomas Fairfax^ who had also 
ineffectually besieged the City the year be- 
fore. The conditions of surrender were ex- 
tremely favourable to the Oxonians ; not a 
single privilege of either the University or 
City was compromised. But, deprived by 
the troubles of most of her sons, and sorely 
impoverished in her' finances, the former 
was now lamentably circumstanced. The 
Colleges and Halls were in (Hsrepair j the few 
remaining scholars were not only mostly in- 
digent; but the younger part of them, through 
bearing arm^, and keeping company with the 
military, idle and dissipated ; the Schools had 
been employed as granaries ; lectures and exer- 
dses had almost ceased. To complete the mis- 
fortunes of the University, a Visitation was 
ordered by the Parliament^ and speedily took 
place ; the Commissioners setting themselves 
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vigorously to work to ** reform tlie discipline, 
'* and correct the erroneous doctrines of the 
" University, by the rule of the Covenant.** 
On this occasion a few base or timid spirits 
ranged themselves on the fanatical side, and 
went hand in hand with these reforming 
Commissioners; but the great body of the 
University assembled in Convocation, and 
passed a public Act and Declaration against 
the proffered opinions ; an Act which, to use 
the words of Lord Clarendon, '^ must remain 
'' to the world's end as a monument of the 
learning, courage^ and loyalty of this ex- 
cellent place.** And this was all that could 
be done. The power was now in the hands 
of Sectarian revolutionists, and just such a 
use was made of it as might have been anti- 
cipated. The lands belonging to the church 
were ordered to be sold ; divines who refused 
to conform to the new order of things were 
gected from their places ; painted windows 
and other works of art were consigned to 
destruction as superstitious and devilish. 
During the Interregnum nominal students 
were pretty numerous in the University, but 
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they had not to labour as formerly. The 
examination of candidates for Holy Orders 
was frequently confided to ignorant and enthu- 
siastic laymen, styled Tryers, whose enquiries 
went not to ascertain the candidate's profi- 
ciency in classical literature, and the other 
u.^ual branches of an academical course, but 
had respect almost exclusively to his advances 
in what these termed grace. The University 
could nevertheless still boast of containing a 
few individuals of genuine talent and solid 
erudition ; and at this very time it was that, 
in meetings held periodically at one of the 
Colleges ' by some of the individuals alluded 
to, the Royal Society orginated. 

In 1650 Cromwell was elected Chancellor 
of the University. In 1667, in consequence 
of a petition presented by the gentlemen, free- 
holders, and inhabitants of the county of 
Durham, Oliver founded, at Durham, in 
the houses of the Dean and Chapter, endow- 

' Vide the walk through Wadham College. 
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ing it also with their revenues, a X^Uege 
for a Provost, two Senior Fellows, and 
twelve Junior Fellows, twenty-four Scholars, 
and twelve Exhibitioners, besides eighteen 
Scholars in a Free-School attached to the 
College. In 1659 tlie University of Oxford 
petitioned Cromwell to withhold from the 
Durham institution the power of conferring 
degrees ; on which Oliver gave assurances, 
that nothing should be done to the prejudice 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. At the Re- 
storation the revenues of the new College re- 
verted to the Dean and Chapter, and the Col- 
lege itself, which is said to have flourished 
exceedingly under the auspices of its Pro- 
teclor, was dissolved. 

At the Restoration the University was 
placed on its former footing, and, to adopt 
the words of Lord Clarendon, " after several 
** tyrannical governments, which mutually suc- 
** ceeded each other, and with the same ma- 
lice and perverseness endeavoured to ex- 
tinguish all good literature and allegiance, 
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" Oxford yielded a harvest of extraordinary 
'^ good and sound knowledge in all parts of 
" learning.** 

In the year 1681, when party spirit had 
unfortunately once more risen to great height, 
Charles II. assembled a Parliament at Ox- 
ford.* The Session was, however, but pf 
short duration. At the end of seven days, 
the King suddenly dissolved the Parliament, 
and departed for Windsor. Many of the 
members, summoned on this occasion, pre- 
tending a fear of the Papists, had come at- 
tended by bodies of their servants and re- 
tainers : the London representatives, in par- 
ticular, were escorted by a numerous body of 
well-armed horsemen ; having in their hats 
ribbands, inscribed with the words, " No Po- 
" pery ! No Slavery !** 

Scarcely was James II. seated on the throne, 
when his evident bias towards Roman Catho- 
licism, and the arbitrary manner in which he 
proceeded to carry his designs into execution, 
put the whole nation in a ferment. Tlie 
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standard of rebellion was quickly rsdsed 
against his authority; and although the in-^ 
surrection was speedily quelled, disaffection 
continued to spread, and a spirit of deter- 
mined hostility to his person and government 
soon became general among the people. The 
extreme and undiscriminating severity with 
which the misguided followers of Monmouth 
were punished, greatly aggravated this spirit ; 
and, after a gloomy and unquiet reign of 
about four years, the last British King of 
the unfortunate line of Stuart was obliged 
to yield up his throne, without a struggle, 
to a Prince, called by a majority of the 
nation to supersede him. One of the most, 
remarkable instances of the injudicious zeal 
and arbitrary disposition of James, was his 
illegal interference with this University, . 
which happened soon after his accession 
to the throne. The circumstances were 
briefly these :— The President of Magdalen . 
College (one of the most opulent founda- 
tions of the kind in Europe) was just dead, 
and the Society, who possess the right of 
electing their own Head, were about to choose 
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a successor^ when the royal commands were 
laid upon them to elect, as President, *^ one 
'' Farmer, who was, it appears, known to be 
*^ a man of bad principle.** The Society 
therefore, in the most respectful manner, en- 
treated that his Majesty would either allow 
them to proceed in their own election, or, at 
least, nominate a more suitable person. To 
this entreaty no answer was returned ; and, 
when the day of election arrived, the Fellows 
made choice of Dn Hough, a man every way 
qualified for an office of so much honour and 
dignity. Eitraged at this instance of dis- 
obedience, James immediately sent down a 
mandate for setting aside Dr. Hough, and 
electing not, indeed, the person originally 
named, but Dr. Parker, whom his Majesty 
had recently elevated t# the See of Oxford, 
but whose appointment to the Headship would 
hare been far from pleasing to the Society. 
A respectful statement was therefore now 
transmitted to the King, of the Society's de- 
termination to sustain the election, which, in 
strict conformity with the provisions of their 
Statutes, they had just made ; accompanied 

e 
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by a dedaratton, in sofifport of which, they 
Appealed to their previous condoct, of thA 
iilost perfect loyalty and obedience under all 
iawiul chrcumstbntes. Tln$ continued and 

r 

resolute opposition to his will incensed James 
so Irighly, diat he came ih person tb Oxford^ 
Imd, after an ineffectuid tatteiApt to terrify d^ 
Fellows, by repiroaches toid threats, into sub- 
hiissioh, pot an end to tiie business, by forc«« 
ibly expelling the President, and, two indi« 
viduats excepted, the wholfe members of the 
Society. Within little more tfaaTi a y tor fcom 
4he date of this vident proceeding, James 
saw himself deprived of the crown ; bixt he 
had previously, by directing the restorlition of 
the deprived President and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen, evinced his sense of the inju^ticie done 
to them. 

From the accession of William lil. ani 
Mary II. the annals of Oxford are of a pn- 
ciKc and trdly pleasing charlu^ter. Two TieMr 
Colleges have been founded ; — several of dioflte 
previously existii^ have been either whoHy or 
partially rebuilt, or have received oonsidetable 
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additions ;— a magnificent Library, a Printing 
Office^ an Obserratory, and an Infirmary, 
have been added to the public stmctures ^ 
several additional ProEessorships and Liecture^ 
aliips have been founded. But for an aC'- 
eo«fit of the several foundations within the 
University, and for sundry particulars relative 
to its history during the period intervening 
between the Revolution of 1 688 and the pre- 
^nt time, we must refer to our succeeding 
pages. We cannot, however, dose tiiis ootline 
«f the academical history of Oxford, witiiout 
observing, that, during the period referred to, 
the reputation of Oxford, as a learned aemi- 
nai7> has been most brilliantly sustained by 
h^r learned and accomplished sons, who, in 
frutnbers too great to admit of even a bare 
reeofd of names, have been seen rimng in suc- 
cession to stations of eminence and high use- 
fulness iii the various departments of public 
IHe^ or attaining to honourable ^distinction in 
49ie more retiMd walks *of literature. 

The University of Oxford is an incor- 
povafeed body, and possesses numerous impoot- 
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ant privileges, conferred by a succession of 
Sovereigns, and contained in a series of 
royal charters, which commence at a very 
early period, and have all received the sanction 
of the legislature. The Incorporation is 
styled The Chancellor^ Masters^ and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford^ and is governed 
by statutes enacted in Convocation. Those 
under which the afiUrs of the University are 
now administered, bearing the title of *' Cor- 
*' pus Statutorum Universitatis Oxoniensis/' 
were drawn up during the Chancellorship of 
Archbishop Laud, and were approved by 
Charles L They have since received such 
alterations and additions as the exigencies of 
more modern times have seemed to call for. 

Two Assemblies, termed the Houses qf 
Congregation and of Convocation^ possess 
the whole administrative power of the 
University in its corporate capacity. The 
House of Congregation is composed wholly 
of Regents ; of whom there are two orders, 
necessary regents *, and regents ad placi- 

* By the term necessary regents, are designated all 
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tvm. The House of Convocation consists of 
both regents and non-regents. The Chan- 
cellor, or the Vice-Chancellor, or, in the Vioe- 
Chancellor*s absence, one of his four depu- 
ties ; with the two Proctors, or, in their ab- 
sence, their respective deputies ; preside in 
both Houses ; in which, on all occasions, their 
presence is indispensably requisite. Besides 
the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, at least 
nine regents are necessary to fomi a Congre- 
gation ; but for a Convocation no particular 
number of members b required. The prin- 
cipal business of the former House is the pass- 
ing of Graces and Dispensations, and the 
granting of Degrees : that of the latter ex- 



Docton and Masters of Arts during tlie year interTen- 
ing between the Act immediately subsequent to their 
graduation, and the sucoeeding Act : regents ad plad' 
ium are all resident Doctors ; all Heads of Houses, or, 
in their absence, their respective deputies 5 all Pro- 
fessors and Public Lecturers; the Masters of the 
Schools and Public Examiners ; the Deans and Cen- 
0on of Colleges ; and all other Masters of Arts during 
the second year of their regency. 

e3 
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tends to all subjects connected wUh the cre- 
dit^ interest, and wel&re of the University. 

Besides these ;two Houses, there is what is 
termedi fron> its bmng held weekly, the H^ 
domadat Meeting. This consists of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proc- 
tors. In it, every new statute, order, or re- 
gulation, must originate, and eveiy |>artiouIar 
measure be discussed, previously to its being 
proposed in Congregation, and decreed in 
Convocation ^ 

The Officers, in whom the government 
of the University is vested, are, the Chan- 
cellor, the High Steward, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the two Proctors. 

The Chancellor is elected by Convocation, 
usually from among the more distinguished 
nobility, and now holds his office foir life, 
though formerly only for one, or, at the most, 



* No language but Latin is spoken in either of the^e 
Houses. 
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£pr three years. His duties are to maintain^ 
under the Sovereign^ the rights and privileges 
of the University ; tp investigate complaints ; 
V> heiir an4 deteraiine controversies ; to ex- 
^in^ into the progress made in learning and 
fl^epce ; ^ndt in sbo|^ to watch 9^ a father 
o^er all the interests of the University. These 
b^ing the Chancelle|r*s duties, his powers a^e 
of qpqrse ampje ; he has a court in which he 
pf^ides, either personally or by deputy, and 
the statutfss of every College are framed with 
% particulf^r referenqe to his authority. 

The High St^nmrd is nominated by the 
Chancellor^ and must be approved by Convo- 
cation. His office is to assist the Chancellor, 
and other UI^versity n^i^strates, in the ful- 
filment of th^ir duties ; and, under the Chan-; 
fellor, to defend thp privileges of the Univer- 
sity. He sits, if required, to hear and deter- 
mine causes; and, either persqnally, of by 
deputy, holds the coqrt-leets of the University. 
He is usually a person of good family and of 
eminent t^ent, ai^d retains his office during 
Jife. 

e4 
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The Vice- Chancellor is nominated by the 
Chancellor from among the Heads of Colleges, 
and his appointment is ratified by Convoca- 
tion, in whose presence he is also sworn into' 
office. He is the chief resident magistrate of 
the University. His duties are to see that 
every University regulation is duly observed ; 
to call Convocations, Congregations, and 
Courts; to license taverns; to expel delin- 
quents ; &c. The office is itself annual, but 
it has, of late, usually been held during four 
successive years. The Vice-Chancellor ap- 
points as his deputies, in case of absence or 
ill health, four Pro-Vice-Chancellors, chosen 
from among the Heads of Houses. 

The two Proctors are chosen from the se- 
veral Colleges in rotation, according to a cycle 
made out for the purpose, and contained in 
cerudn statutes transmitted by Charles I. 
Each Proctor is elected by the common suf- 
frage of all the Doctors and Masters of Arts, 
in the College of which he is a member. The 
duties of the Procuratorial office are, to assist 
the Vice-Chancellor in the more immediate 
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saperintendence of the University, especially 
with regard to the performing of scholastic 
exercises, and taking of Degrees ; to see that 
the statutes are observed, just weights and 
measures kept, and right habits worn. The 
Proctors are also the immediate guardians of 
the pubtic peace. Their office is annual. 
They must be Masters of Arts of at least 
four^ but not more than ten years standing, 
from their regency. Each Proctor nominates 
two Masters of Arts, who, under the name of 
Pro-Proctors, assist him in the discharge of 
his duties. 

Other Officers of the University are, a 
Public Orator, a Keeper of the Archives, a 
Registrar, and two Clerks of the Market. 

The office of Public Orator was perma- 
nently established, on Queen Elizabeth*s visit 
in 1564. The chief duties of the person who 
holds it are, to write letters, and to compose 
public addresses ; to deliver, as the voice of 
the University, a harangue at the reception of 
illustrious visitors ; and to present persons on 
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whom the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
is to be conferred. The office of Jj^eepct* 
f^ Archives, established in 1634, consist in 
preserving and anw^ging the University re^ 
cords, charters, itfi. fui^ being ready, on all 
occasions, to produce them in support of the 
rights and privileges of the University. The 
JUgiatrar attends all the meetings, records 
die acts, copies the letters and official papers, 
collects and receives th^ rents of the Unive^- 
sity. He roust b^ a notaiy public. The two 
' Clerks of the Market have to attend to the 
weights and measures used in the market, and 
to examine into the quality and price of pro- 
visions ; also to punish regr%^rs, fere^tfdlafs ', 
&c. 

* The following inferior officers belong to the Uni- 
versity : three Eiquhre Bedels, three Yeomen Bedels, a 
Virger, a BaiUf, a Ckrk, a fefiman, and a ManhaU. 
The Eeqoire Bedels, carryiiig n^aoes of silver^ wrought 
and gilt; the Yeomen Bedels^ with pl^ia silver maoes; 
and the Virger^ with a silver rod 3 walk^ on solemn occa« 
sionSj before the Vice-Chancelior, whose commands it 
is their peculiar office to execute, and who ncTer i|p- 
pcais abroad witl|out at least oi^f of |h^ Yieovaftfi Bc« 
dels tp f^t^ hipu 
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« 

The University send^ two Memben iQ 
Parliament, The right of nomination i^ 
wsted in tho$e who have attained thi; degree 
of Doctor, or of Master of Arts. The return- 
ing Of&eers are the Vice-chancellor and Headii 
of Colleges \ 

The reign of Henry III, has ahready been 
noticed as that in which Colleges began to be 
£3unded at Oxford; where anciently, as is 
yet the case at the Scottish and most foreign 
Universities, the students lived in the houses 
of citi^sens. Afterwards, at Oxford, the scho- 
lars lived * in society, in houses hired for the 
purpo«»e; yet, as in the former case ^Iso, 

^ Such is the noble example of independence in elec- 
tions set by this learned body, that to declare an in* 
tention to canvass, or to treat, would be considered in 
any candidate a forfeiture to favour. In 1750, Sir 
Roger Nevdigate was first informed of his being cho- 
sen by a letter from the Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir William Scott, Knt. D.C.L. F.R.S. Judge of the 
Admiralty Court, &c. &c. is one of the Representatives. 
The other is the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, M.A* Principal 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Sir Wil- 
liam studied at University, Mr. Feel at Christ Church. 
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wholly at t^eir own expence. But now, cer- 
tain bountiful patrons of learning wisely and 
benevolently resolved to devise in perpetuity 
ample revenues for the purpose of providmg 
lodging and entire maintenance for students, 
and of also providing salaries for Professors to 
instruct, and Officers to rule, the said stu- 
dents, according to statutes drawn up by the 
Founders for the due government of their re- 
spective establishments, coeval with the insti- 
tution of Colleges, i/i'as, it is conceived, the 
introduction into the University of a syste- 
matic plan of education. We read indeed of 
a previous division of tlie Schools into those 
of grammar, sophistry, arts, divinity, law, me- 
dicine, &c. ; and, as Mr. Chahners observes, 
*^ were we to trust to names only, these seem 
adequate to a perfect system of education ; 
but the literary remains of the early ages 
afford no great presumption in their &* 
vour.** The same writer adds : " in point 
•* of fact it is difficult to trace any regular 
" plan of education, tending to that general 
^ diffiision of learning which now prevails, be- 
'' fore the foundation of the first College by 
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*^ Walter de Merton ; whose statutes afford 
*^ an extraordinary instance of a matured sys- 



** tern, and, with very little alteration, have 
/^ been found to accommodate themselves to 
'^ the progress of science, discipline, and civil 
** economy, in more refined ages **." 

To go at all into detail relative to the plan 
on which, in this distinguished University, edu- 
cation is now conducted, would ^e foreign to 
the design of the present volume ; suffice it 
to say, that, at Oxford, any benefits that may 
be supposed derivable from the lecture-system 
of instruction, may be obtained by the student, 
who is, at the same time, reaping the more 
solid advantages, which, at least as far as re- 
spects classical literature and the mathema- 
tics, are secured by the use of text books, and 
the instructions of College-Tutors. Every 
College is as it were a University within itself, 
in whichf wfiile order is preserved and di3ci- 
pline maintained by proper officers % students 

* dbalmersTd Collies, Introd. p. 13. 

* A list of the Uaiyenity Officers, Profeseord, &c. 
will be found in the Appendix. 
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are instructed in all the liberal sciences by Tu- 
tors, who must be persons of approved learning 
and probity, and of sound religious principles. 
The University at large is also provided with 
Public Professors of Divinityy Hehrew^ 
Greek, Civil Law^ Medicine, Modem His- 
tory, Botany, Natural Philosophy, Astro- 
nofhy. Geometry, Ancient History, Anatomy, 
Music, Arabicy Poetry , Anglo Saxon, Com- 
mon Law J and Chemistry. There are also 
five Public Lecturers, namely, a Clinical Lec- 
turer, and Readers in Anatomy, Arabic^ 
Experimental Philosophy, and Mineralogy. 
To these may be added the Radclivian Astro- 
nomical Observer: and it may be ferther ob- 
served, that Lectures (some of them free to 
all students) in various departments of science 
liave been founded, and endowed, in several 
of the Colleges. We may likewise here men- 
lion, that two travelling Fellowships of Medi- 
cine, founded by Dr. RadcIifFe, with several 
Law FeHowships and Scholarships, founded 
by a Mr« Vioeiry are at the disposal of the 
UniverBit])r. 



iFour TefiHS ure kept in the year, namely 
Miehaebnas Terin^ Which begins on die lOth 
of October, and endis on the 1 7th of Decern- 
b^r % HUary Tetin^ which comineno^s on the 
14lh of January, and terminates thb day be- 
fore iPaltax Sunday; Easier Temi, the first 
dayof which is the tenth after Easter Sunday, 
and the last, the day before Whit-Sunday ; 
ttid Trinity Term, which lasts from the 
Wednesday after Whit-Sunday till the Satur- 
day after the Act^ both days inclusive. 

For the degree of Bdchel&r ofArtSy sixteen 
terms ' must be kept ; and for a Mastership 
in ArtSy twelve more. Seven years after- 
ward the degree of Bkdhelor in Divinity may 
be taken ; and, in four more, that of Doctor 
ih Divinity. If a Master ojf Arts chooses to 

^ l^he Adi, or time of completing the superior de« 
gree in the several faculties, which always takes place 
on the Monda^r after the 7th of July, is generally at- 
tended "with " innfhy solemnities, and festivities.** 

* Sons of Britii^ and Irish Peers^ wflen mairiculaied 
-us iueh, are alloWfsd to stand Ibr a BacheWs degree 
at the end of three years. 
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proceed in Law, he may become a Bachelor 
in that faculty at the end of three years, and a 
Doctor at the end of four years more. The 
degree of Bachelor in Civil Law may be taken, 
without proceeding through Arts, in seven 
years, and that of Doctor at the end of four 
additional years. A Master of Arts may gra- 
duate as Bachelor in Medidne, one year after 
taking the former degree, and as Doctor in 
the same faculty, in three years more. But 
for some of the terms^ here mentioned as ne- 
cessary to be kept before taking certain de- 
grees, a dispensation is usually allowed. 

Previously to taking a Bachelor's degree in 
Arts, the candidate must, in the first place, 
(after the beginning of his sixth, and before 
;the end of his ninth term,) publicly respond ^ 
before the Masters of the Schools : secondly, 
at the end of two years from his matricula- 



* The exercise called respminom, which is perfbrmed 
thrice a year, consists of an examination in the clas* 
sics, in the rudiments of logic, and in Euclid's Kle^ 
ments. 
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tion, be created General Sophist : thirdly, 
aiiend, at least twice, ihe Headings of the 
determining Bachelors : and, fourthly, under- 
go a PuMic Examination ^ in the rudiments 
of the Christian Religion, the Classics, Rhe- 
toric, Logic, Moral Philosophy, the Elements 
of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy. 
And here let it be remarked, that, how well 
soever the candidate might acquit himself in 
other respects, any deficiency with regard to 
the rudiments of the Christian Religion, (in 
which are included an accurate knowledge of 
the Gospels in the original Greek, of the 39 
Articles, and of the evidences of religion both 
natural and revealed,) would iniiallibly preclude 
him from obtaining his degree^. 

b The Puhlk Examiners are foar in number ; they 
mast be at least Masters (^ Arts> 6r Bachelors of Civil 
r«aw ; are nominated annually by the Vice-Chaiicellor 
and Proctors^ and approved by ConTooatioB; and 
must all be present during the examinations. 
•. <^Moch useful information relative to the Univer- 
sity, its usages, &c. may be found in a volume entitled 
the '' UtiiviiasiTY CAi.sHnAA/' which, as also an Al- 
manack, adorned with a capital engraved view of some 

f 
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Every Bachelor of Arts is to determine in 
the Lent after he has taken his degree^. This 
exercise should consist in reading two disser- 
tations composed in Latin prose» on classical 
or philosophical suhjects ; but, for one of the 
dissertations may be substituted a copy of 
Latin verses on any subject approved by the 
Masters of the Schools. 

Candidates for a Bachelor's degree in Law, 
Medicine, or Divinity, must dispute on two 
separate days before the Professors of the re- 
spective faculties. The candidate in Divinity 
must also preach a Latin sermon at St. Mary's 
before the Vice-Chancellor. Candidates for 
a Bachelor's degree in Law, who have not 
proceeded through Arts, must, like all other 
under-graduates, respond before the Masters 
of the Schools, and be publicly examined ^ 

public building, &c. connected with the Uaiversity, is 
published annually. 

' The number of determining Bachelors this year 
(1817) was 143. 

* For an account of the Examinations^ &c. see pp. 
^2— «88. 
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For a Doctor's degree in any of these facul- 
ties, three distinct lectures must be read in 
the Schools ^ . 

Three Prizes^ of twenty pounds each, are 
annually given by the ChanceUor of the Uni- 
versity, for the best compositions in Latin 
verse, Latin prose, and English prose. An an- 
nual prize for a copy of English verses (not 
exceeding 50) on ancient sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, was bequeathed by the late 
Sir Roger Newdigate, who, during the last 
year of his life, himself gave such a prize. 
The subjects for these prizes are commonly 
proposed by the Vice-Chancellor at the end of 
Michaelmas term, and the prizes themselves 
are awarded by the Vice-Chancellor, the Proc- 
tors, the Public Orator, and the Poetry Pro- 
fessor. At the Commemoration of Founders 

' Candidates for all degrees, who, at the time of their 
graduation, possess a benefice or benefices, rated in the 
King's books at 40l. per annum, or who possess an 
annual income, derivable from any source but an aca- 
demical one, of 3001. must, as it is termed, go out 
Grand Compounders. 

f2 
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and Benefactors^ the successful compoBitiont 
are publicly recited in the theatre. 

The Discipline kept up in the several C!ol- 
leges is very exact Every student must, 
at least till he has taken his first degree^ re- 
side in some College or Hall. He must have 
a Tutor, perform all exercises with punctuality, 
observe all statutes, and be obedient to the 
Head of the House. He must never be seen 
abroad without his academical habit ^, and 



> The first dresses of students are supposed to have 
been maile in imitation of those worn by the Bene- 
dictine Monks> who were the chief restorers of h'tera- 
ture. Of some of the ordinary habits worn at pre- 
sent, a brief description may not be unacceptable. A 
Master of Arts wears a gown of Prince's stuffy and a 
hood of black silk, lined with crimson 5 the gown is 
remarkable for tlie semicircular cut at the bottom of 
the sleeve. Bachelor of Aris^ Prince's stuflF gown 
looped up at the elbow, and terminating; in a point; 
black hood lined with fur. Nobleman, black silk gown 
with full sleeves ; a tippet like that worn by the Proc- 
tors attached to the shoulders. Gentleman Commoner, 
silk gown plaited at the sleeves. Commoner, gown of 
Prince's stuCf, no sleeves, a black strip appended fh>m 
each shoulder reaches to the bottom of the dress^ and^ 
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must not be out of College at a later hour thaa 
nine in the evening. 

Such students as are not upon the dif*' 
ferent foundations, are divided into the four 
classes of Noblemen^ Gentlemen Comnkoners^^ 
Commoners^ and Serviiars. 

« 

The number of Academians of all classes 

towards the top, is gathereit inio ptaito. Student of 
Civil Law, plain silk gown, with lilac hood. Scholar, 
plain stuff gown with full sleeves. Servitor, gown 
like the Commoner^s, hut without plaits at the shoul- 
der. Square hlack caps are worn by all ranks ; but 
those of Noblemen and of Gentlemen Commoners 
are of velvet. A gold tassel also distinguishes the 
cap of nobility. The cap worn by the Servitor has 
no tassel > but those of every other rank are distin- 
guished by black ones. The Proctors wear the gown 
of a Master of Arts, with ermmed hood and velvet 
sleeves. 

** A class called Fellow Commoners is recognized at 
Worcester College. At All Souls and New Colleges 
no students are admitted except those on the foun ela- 
tion j at Corpus Christi only six Gent. Commoners, 
and no Commoners ', at Magdalen none but Gentle- 
men Commoners are admitted* 
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is now about 3000; for the reception of 
whom there are twenty Colleges and five 
Halls. These and the Public Buildings of 
the University will be found described', and, 
it is hoped, feithfiilly described, in the 
** Walks." It may be well to mention, that 
the buildings of each College or Hall con- 
sist principally of the Chapel^ the Library^ 
the Hall or Refectory, the Lodge^ or rooms 
appropriated as the residence of the Head, 
Apartments fw Fellows and Students, and 
the Common Room. 

The Limits of the University extend about 
five miles round the City in every direction. 
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On an eminence of scarcely perceptible eleva- 
tion, at the confluence of the rivers Isis and 
Cberwell, in the bosom of a delightful valley, 
iUProunded by luxuriant meadows, and, at greater 
distance, envhroned by gently swelling hills, which 
0mtie in all the pride of cultivated beauty, and are 
richly diversified by hanging wood, stands the fair 
Cityi through which, and the celebrated Univcr* 
siiy oDutained within its limits, it will be the ob* 
ject of the following sheets faithfully to guide tiie 
(Mirious stlBnger. 

Till of late year$, even the great roads leading 
to this venerable Seat of the Muses were, in the 
best weather, rough and heavy ; in winter almost 
impassable ; but now, from what point soever the 
traveller advances upon Oxfbrd, he has the satis* 
&ction of finding his approach facilitated by 
spacious roads, kept in excellent repair* The 
principal entrances to the City are all likewise 
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good; that from the metropolis is magnificent, 
and naturally claims priority of description. Two 
great roads lead from the British capital to Ox- 
ford; one of which runs by Henley-on-Thames, 
and the other by Higji or Chipping Wycombe. 
They both converge upon the small church of 
St. Clement, in the eastern suburb; whence an 
advance of a few yards in a westerly direction 
places the stranger upon a bridge of rather un- 
common form, but of peculiar elegance, named, 
from the adjoining College, Magdalen bridge. 
From this point, the eastern prospect of the City 
is singularly rich and captivating. In front, on 
the right, is the before-mentioned College with 
its lofty tower, and on tie left, the Botanical 
Garden with its handsome portal. Beyond, 
steeples of almost every varied form are seen 
shooting up in different degrees of elevation, above 
the rich intermixture of trees and buildings pre- 
sented by the City. To the bridge, a short street 
succeeds, bearing the name of Bridge Street, 
which soon, losing its own appellation, becomes 
under the name of High Street, confessedly one 
of the most magnificent of which any European 
city can boast. Sweeping along in a gentle curve, 
of a most expansive width, weU paved, excellently 
flagged, and bordered by a picturesque assemblage 
of public and private edifices, it is indeed perhaps 
without a rival. In viewing it, eye does not re- 
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pose oil splendid unifonnity, but on an enchant- 
ingly varied whole ; and when, satisfied with view- 
ing the entire perspective, we commence an ex- 
amination of individual beauties^ we perceive with 
delight, that of such the graceful curvature of the 
street presents a new one at almost every step. 
The Colleges of Queen's and All Souls, with the 
Churches of St Mary and All Saints, ornament 
the northern side of the street; while the vene- 
rable front of University College dignifies and 
adorns the southern. As we advance towards the 
west, the private dwellings become more stately, 
and the increased number of richly furnished 
shops proclaims our near approach to the heart of 
the City. At length, St. Martin's Church, and the 
colonnade of the old Butter Market, present them- 
selves to close the perspective. 

At this point three other streets, from the south, 
west, and north, respectively, also terminate; 
forming, by their union with High Street, the 
celebrated Carfax^ a name familiar to every one 
in the smallest degree conversant with the acade- 
mical annals of Oxford. Here, till the year 178/, 
stood ** a very fair and beautiful Conduit," of which, 
in a subsequent part of our volume, a brief de- 
scription will be given. And hither, as the most 
central, and therefore most suitable point, we 
shall repair, previously to the commencement of 

b3 
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bur several fValks through the Colleges and othef 
Public Buildings of the University and City ; to 
all of which we offer our services faithfully to coih 
duct the stranger in Oxford : stipulating however^ 
that he shall confide wholly to us the planning 
and ordering of each perambulation ; and that if» 
at any time, we appear to forget him^ he shall on 
no account be offended ; as our fault will be in* 
Voluntary, and may, we trusi, find its apology in 
the interesting nature of the contemplations that 
will have led to its commission. 

The Colleges to which we purpose introducing 
our stranger on his 

4ftrfi(t fiap'0 mok, 

are thdse of Lincoln, Jrsus^ Exeter, Brasen-" 
K08E, and All Souls* 

Proceeding from Carfax along High Street, and 
turning up the first opening on our left-hand, we 
see before us, a little beyond the Church of All 
Saints, 

LINCOLN COLLEGES 

which^ in the southern face of the Chapel^ pre* 
scnts to tlie advancing visitor its most attractive fca^ 

* Tbit College bai sdnietimei been made to usarpy from Lin' 
eolu*8 fiur miotter, tbe hoooar of betnf regarded bf bU Satanic 
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lure. This side, ornamented by a parapet and most 
ieleg^ Gothic bqw winc)ow^ has butjdteiy b^en laid 
jppen to tho streel^ by the removal of a number of 
houses belonging to the College^ ip .order to conr 
^ect it iviih A)l Saints Church, wbicb form3 a 
part of its prjginal foundation. This must cer- 
tainly be reckoned among the greatest modern 
improvements. And under the auspices of th0 
present Rector, Dr. Tatham, who when a junior 
member of the University displayed his skill in 
architecture atld zeal for the splendor of Oxford, 
in his Oxonia expUcata et ornate^ we may hop0 
to see other parts of the College equally im- 
proved, lo the front of this College ar^ two 
gateways; the farther of which, worked under a 
plain square tower, leads into the larger of two 
courts ; in which courts, with the exception of an 
edifice of later construction in the grove, the 
whole buildings of the establishment are com- 
prised. These buildings are low, and of plain ar-* 
chitecture; still, as specimens of the more anqent 
mode of constructing Cpllege^^ they possess some 
portion of interest* 



Hig^ty With a look of pebaiUr makignity. " Some,*' says Fiiller> 
'^ fetch the original of this proverb. He looks a» the Devil otter 
** Lincoln, from a stone picture of the Deril, which docs, or lately 
'** did, over-look Lincoln College ; though it is conceived that th^ 
** saying originally related to the Cathedral Church in lAoi^ln/* 
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In the larger quadrangle are contained the 
Hall, the Library, the Common Room, and the 
apartments of the Rector. On the walls of the 
latter are carved a beacon and^a tun, the rebus of 
Bishop Beckington, at whose expence the Lodgings 
were constructed; on other parts of the qua- 
drangle appear three bucks trippant, commemora- 
tive of Archbishop Rotheram^ another benefactor, 
whose arms these were. 

The Hall, situated on the eastern side of the 
courts is a well-proportioned room, handsomely 
wainscotted, and decorated with the arms and por- 
traits of the Founders, and some of the principal 
Benefactors. 

During the unhappy periods of the Usurpation, 
the Library of this College shared the fate of 
several others, in being despoiled of many rare and 
valuable Manuscripts. Subsequent benefactions, 
however, particularly one of 500/. by Sir Na- 
thaniel Lloyd, of the duplicates of a Library, 
presented in 1755 by M. St. Amand to the Bod- 
leian, and of many estimable Greek and Latin 
MSS. collected by the Rev. Sir George Wheler 
during his travels in the Levant, have again re- 
plenished its shelves. The books arc now^ after 
two or three removals, deposited in an apartment, 
neatly fitted up, on the northern side of the court. 
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Besides the arms of different benefactors, three por- 
traits ornament the walls of the Library ; namely, 
of Bishop Flemmynge, Founder of the College ; 
of Archbishop Rotheram, the next great bene- 
factor; and of Lord Crewe, to whose almost prince- 
ly munificence many excellent charities and many 
noble benefactions bear ample testimony. 

Bishop Flemmynge was born at Crofton, near 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire. He was of a good fa- 
mily, and early in life became a student of Uni- 
versity College, where he greatly distinguished 
himself as a scholar. While yet a young theolo- 
gian, he embraced the opinions of Wicklifie; 
and, being naturally of an ardent and impetuous 
temper, displayed a more than ordinary zeal in the 
propagation of them. Ere long, however, he 
abandoned the reforming cause, and signalized 
himself as an equally if not more strenuous vindi- 
cator of the doctrines of the Romish Church. 
Strange as this versatility may appear, there is 
every reason for believing Flemmynge to have 
been a sincere convert to the latter ; for when he 
founded his College, at which period he must 
have relinquished almost every hope of farther 
preferment, the end which he chiefly had in view 
wjis the formation of a school of divines, who 
were to employ their talents in opposing the pro- 
gress of the Wicklivian heresy. Having taken 
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Holy Ordcrsi Flemmynge, in the year 14f06> Ob» 
tained a prebendal stall in the calhpdral of York ; 
and in 1420 was advanced to the episcopal bench 
as Bishop of Lincoln^ to which see he received 
consecration at the hands of the Pope. He aboi 
about ten years afterwards^ distinguished hioiseff 
greatly at the Council of Sienna, convened for the 
purpose of devising means to oppose the progress 
of the reformers. Soon after which, Pope Mar« 
tin V. proposed liis translation from th^ Bishopric 
of Lincoln to the Archiepiscopal see of York; but 
to this measure, notwithstanding our Prelate's 
firm support of the then prevailing ffiih, the 
King, with the Dean and Chapter, . opposed so 
strenuous a resistance, as to i|)di;ce the Pope to 
relinquish his design. Four years before Bishop 
Flemmynge's death, which took place in 143I5 he 
bad obtained from King Henry VI. a licence to 
found in the Church of All Saints^ Oxon. a Col* 
lege for a Warden or Rector, seven Scholars^ and 
two Chaplains $ to unite with that Church those of 
St. Mildred and St. Michael ; and to form the 
whole into one Collegiate Church, by the name of 
the Church of All Saints ; the Society or Collie 
within which was to be styled, Hie CoUege qfthe 
Blessed Virgin Mary and All Saints Lincoln^ 

Death prevented Bishop Flemmynge from pro* 
ceeding in his benevolent design much farther 
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than the purchase of a site for the intended build« 
ings ; and although some additional benefactions 
wei:e received) the foundation may be said to have 
languished till the year 1474?. In that year Bishop 
Thomas Scott, (better known by hit surname De 
Rotheram, acquired from the place of his birth,) 
being on a visitation of his diocese of Lincoln^ to 
which at that time Oxford belonged, was present 
at a discourse delivered by John Trlstroppe, the 
third Rector on Bishop Flemmynge's foundation 
on whom it had fortunately devolved to preach 
the visitation sermon. In performing this duty^ 
the preacher made so powerful an appeal to the 
feelings of his illustrious auditor in favour of the 
College, that the Bishop, greatly aflected, rose up^ 
lind gave a promise of rendering effectual assist^ 
ance. This promise he performed, (with a libe* 
rality that has entitled him to the honour of co« 
fbundership,) by adding five additional fellowships^ 
bestowing on the College two advowsons, and 
drawing up for its government a body of sta* 
tutes. 

it is pleasing to reflect^ that this, with so manjf 
other richly endowed establishments^ founded in 
the dark ages of Popery^ and chiefly to support 
the errors and superstitions of the Church of 
Rome^ are now, under the controlling hand of 
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Providence, seminaries of useful learning and 
sound Christian theology. 

The buildings of the smaller court, although of 
far more recent date, possess, with the exception 
of the Chapel, little claim to the stranger's no- 
tice; but the Chapel is a structure of which 
the visitor of taste will not rest satisfied with a 
hasty and superficial inspection. Its venerable 
exterior, embattled, and exhibiting a range of 
handsome pointed windows, while it appears to 
additional advantage from being contrasted with 
the other buildings of the court, seems also to 
indicate greater antiquity than the Chapel can in 
reality boast It was built in the year 1631 ^ at 
the expence of Dr. John Williams, then Bishop 
of Lincoln, afterwards Archbishop of York, a 
prelate of great mental powers, and of high lite- 
rary attainments: memorable likewise as being 
the last Ecclesiastic who was Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England. 

The interior of the Chapel docs not harmonize 
in style witli the exterior; yet it possesses great 

^ The College had previonsly a Chapel dedicated to St. MUdied, 
which in 1656 was converted into the Library. But, like many 
other of the older Colleges, this of Lincoln had no Chapel for 
several yean after its foundation, the Society attending divine 
service at the churches of St. Mildred, All Saints, or St. Martin's. 
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neatness and elegance, and is rich hi deco- 
rative appendages. A handsome cedar screen, 
formed by fluted Corinthian columns into three 
divisions, and ornamented by fine carving, is 
placed between the ante-chapel and the part 
appropriated to divine worship. The ceiling of 
the latter is also of cedar, and, besides the arms of 
benefactors, exhibits a profusion of other carving, 
festoons, palms, &c. The windows are completely 
filled with painted glass, purchased in Italy by the 
before-mentioned Dr. John Williams. In the four 
virindows on the southern side of the Chapel are full- 
length figures of the twelve Apostles ; and in those 
on the opposite side^ an equal number of Prophets, 
some of which, and especially the three figures 
over the entrance, are paintings of no ordinary 
merit. The painted glass of the great eastern 
window is arranged in twelve compartments. In 
the lower six of these are represented an equal 
number of events in Jewish history, typical of the 
six leading circumstances of our blessed Saviour's 
mission. The first subject is the Creation of Man, 
typical of the Birth of Jesus, which is represented 
immediately above it. Then follow in succession 
the miraculous Passage of the Bed Sea, the InstU 
tuthn of the Passover, the Elevation of the brasen 
Serpent, the DeUverance of Jonah from the belhj of 
the Whale, and the Translation of Elgah, respec- 
tively typiqa} of the Boptism, Last Supper, Cntci' 
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feaon^ Beswrrection, and Jscension of the Bkned 
Redeemer; all of which are delineated in the com* 
partments above the several types. 

Of this G>Uege^ so little attractive in its exte» 
rior, Dr. John RadcliiFe, to whom the University 
is indebted for some of its most useful and orna^ 
mental edifices % was formerly Fellow. And had 
not his munificence flowed in this channel, the 
members of Lincoln must have regretted that 
some occasion of disgust should have diverted so 
much of it firom his own College ; as it is well 
known, that it was once his intention to have ex« 
tended and greatly embellished its buildings. 

Retracing our steps through both thecourtS| we 
now proceed to 

JESUS COLLEGE, 

the front of i^hich stretches in long line before ut 
on the western side of the street, contribttting, 
with the opposite College of Exeter, and the Chfr* 
pel of Trinity College in the distance, to form a 
very pleasing perspective. Considered indivi- 
dually, however, the front of Jesus College has 
little attraction^; itsonlyomamoital features being. 

^ Hm Library which bean hit name, the Infirmarj, and Um 
Attronomical Obserratorj. 
d Tbffl tide of the quadrangle was re-built In 1759. 
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a gateway of rmtic woirk^ and the eastern window 
•f the Chapel ; the latter of which is pointed, and 
exhibits some delicate tracery* 

On entering the first quadrangle of a College, 
outwikrdly of so little promise, the tourist will be 
agreeably surprised to find a neat assemblage of 
edifices, surrounding a tolerably spacious court,, 
and deriving additional interest from the Chape) 
on the north,, and the Hall on the west The 
second or inner quadrangle is of a still superior 
oharaicter. The buildings on three of its sides are 
uniform, and are distinguished by neatness of ap^ 
pearanee. Their style is pleasingly simple. Each 
of the three stories of which they consist is b'ghted 
by a regular series of square-headed windows, 
each window being composed of two narvoW' 
round-topped lights. Around the whole qua- 
drangle runs an ogee-battlement, the efiect of 
which is by no means pleasing, although, from 
ike circumstance of University and Oriel Colleges 
being similarly decorated, it was probably a &•* 
vourite architectural ornament of the time. An 
^nbattled pentagonal projection from the easfiern 
side of the square exhibits a large and handsome 
oriel window belonging to the Hall, a room 
which, although sufiiciently spacious, possesses 
few embellishments beyond the pamtings that 
adorn its walls;. Among these are portraits of 
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Queen Elizabeth, of Charles I. (by.Vandykey) of 
Charles II. of Sir Eubule Thelwall, (represented, 
as an infant at his mother's side,) and of Sir Leo- 
line Jenkins, a gentleman of great learning, whose 
loyalty to the unfortunate Charles I. and inflexible 
adhdrence to the Church of England, brought on. 
him persecution and imprisonment, and ultimately 
obliged him to seek refuge in a foreign land. 
Having survived the reign . of fanaticism, and the. 
existence of a power founded on rebellion, and, 
cemented by blood. Sir Leoline became first, a 
Fellow, and afterwards Principal of this. College., 
He was subsequently preferred to otiier high of-, 
fices, and was also chosen to represent the Uni- 
versity in Parliament. His death took place Jn 
16H5, His remains were interred in the Chapel 
of the College over which he had presided^ and to 
which he had been a liberal, benefactor. He it 
was who built the 

Library, which is situated over the Common 
Room on the western side of the court. Its 
original founder was however Sir Eubule Thel- 
wall, of Bathafern Park, Denbighshire, another, 
liberal benefactor, who is said to have expended 
on the buildings of the College, at different times, 
not less than 5000/. Among the books in. this 
Library are those of . the celebrated Edward Her- 
bert^ Baron of Cherbury, in Salop, 
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The Chapel, situated in the north-eastern cor- 
ner of the first coart, Was erected chiefly by a sub- 
scription of Cambrian gentry, for the education 
of whose sons the CoU^e was originally founded 
by Hugh ap Rice, or Price. This gentleman's 
father was Rees ap Reea, a wealthy burgess 
of Brecknock, in which town Hugh was also bom 
aboQt the year 1500. Of his personal history, 
although he lived in a comparatively recent period, 
littk fiirther is known than that he graduated at 
Oxford in 1535 as Doctor of Civil Law, that he 
was afterwards a Prebendary of Rochester, and 
anbsequently Treasurer of St* David's. His death 
look place in August 1574^ and, at it is supposed, 
at Brecknock ; where, in the church of St« Joha 
the Evangelist, he is also thought to have been 
buried. Wishing to provide for youth of the 
Principality of Wales the means of an academical 
education. Dr. Price, at a late period of life, pe* 
titioned Queen Elizabeth to found a College for a 
Principal, eight Fdlows> and eight Scholars, which 
he might endow wilh 60L per annum. His prajrer 
was granted. Her Majes^ issued a charter, dated 
June 97» 1571, in which the Society is designated 
Je9ti8 CcBegCy wiUm the City and UnkoersUy of 
Oafordy of Queen EUzabeih^sJbundatian; but if, as 
is probeble, the worthy Founder calculated on ob* 
taittkig tor his infimt estabUskracnt tibe Ubend 
sapport of royalty, his eaqpectotioas were piev- 
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ously disappointed. The Queen gave some tini' 
ber from her forests of Sbotover and Stow, but she 
gave nothing more. Dr. Price expended on the 
buildings more than 15002. and, besides convey- 
ing to the Society his estates in the county of 
Brecon, valued at 60L per annum, left by will, in 
the hands of Sir Eubule Tbelwall, a sum of mo- 
ney, which, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, had accumulated to 700/. The income 
arising from his estates however rapidly decreased^ 
and the very existence of the institution appeared to 
be threatened, when fortunately a succession of be- 
nefactors arose, through whose liberality its reve- 
nues were quickly improved into a req>ectable 
condition. 

The Chapel, as originally constructed, hav- 
ing become inadequate to the accommoda- 
tion of the increased numbers of the Society, 
it was found necessary to lengthen it; and it is 
now divided by two screens into a body, chan- 
cel, and ante-chapel. With the exception of the 
roof, which is wrought into highly ornamented 
compartments, it does not boast of much decora- 
tion. Over the altar is a painting, the gift of 
Lord Bulkeley, representing St. Michael's victo- 
rious conflict with the Devil, copied from Guido. 
Among other monuments which the Chapel- con- 
tains, are those of Sir Eubule Thelwall, Sir 
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oline Jenkins, Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards ; the last-named of whom, once Princi- 
pal of the House, wrote a good deal in defence of 
the Trinity. h 

A few curiosities preserved in the Bursary of 
this College are usually inspected by curious vi- 
sitors. They are, first, a bowl of wondrous capa- 
city, eminently indicative of Cambrian hospitality. 
It was presented by a late Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, is of silver gilt, will hold no fewer than 
ten gaUom of the inspiring liquor, and weighs 
278 oz« 17 dwts. The accompanying ladle weighs 
ISi oz. and will hold half a pint Secondly, a stir- 
rup of enormous magnitude, said to have been left 
here by Queen Elizabeth. Thirdly, a curious metal 
watch. Fourthly, a copy on vellum of the College 
Statutes^ beautifully written, in imitation of print- 
ing,, by a Mr. Parry, of Shipston on Stour, (late 
a Fellow of the Society,) of whose skill in the 
caligraphic art many curious specimens are also 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

From the gate of Jesus College^ the best exterior 
view is obtained of 

EXETER COLLEGE, 

the front of which, immediately opposite, is a re* 
gular, handsome structure, extending to the length 

c2 
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of 290 feet, lighted by ranges of uniferm windows, 
and adorned by a central gateway and tower of 
some inagnifloence. The very oonspicuoos or* 
nament, however, which these form is, unfortu- 
nately, not in harmony of style with the other 
parts of the front, which are ancient. To a base^ 
ment of rustic, in which is vnrought the finely 
arched gateway, succeeds a plinth, from which 
rise four Ionic pilasters, supporting a semicircular 
pediment, within which, on the outer face of the 
tower, are tiie Founder -s arms, and on the inner 
free, which differs only in this trifling partknilMV 
those of Narcissus Marsh, Bishop of Armagh, 
and George Treby, Esq. Lord Chief Jvstiee of 
Common Pksas. 

The general appearance oi the quadvangle, to 
which we are admitted by thi^ gateway,., is very 
pleasing. The boildiiigs appropriated to . resi- 
dmce are three stories high, embattled, and lighted 
by windows of the ancient form'. On the north 
are the Chapel, and tlie lodgings of tlie Rector,, 
the latter of which were rebuilt about twenty 
years ago, in a style of judicious conformity wkh 



<l By the words " anclcut form/' both h(crc, aiid wherever elie 
they may occur, wt mean that of the windows described in our 
aq^oiuit of the inner qundnogle of 4«MUi CoMcge, «Dd ooniitli^ of 
two or thcee narrow pointed or round topped lights, placed beneath 
square heads. ' 
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tlie sunrouading buildings. The southern side of 
the quadrangle is chiefly taken up by the Hall, an 
edifice of considerable size, and of so ecclesiastical 
an aspect, that, were it not for the information im- 
plied in a sentence inscribed over the door of the 
opposite and somewhat similar building, we should 
inevitably take it for the Chapel. The sentence in 
question directs us to '^ seek first the kingdom of 
<^ God," and there is much wisdom in thus placing 
it over the portal of the House of God. Scrip-* 
tural precepts cannot too frequently meet tfae eye, 
in connection with edifices set apart for the ordi* 
nances of religion. 

No provision for a place of worship having been 
made by the Founder of this College, a licence to 
build one was obtained by the Society at a pretty 
early period, in consequence of which a former Cha- 
pel was erected. The present edifice was conse- 
fcraCed in 1624^ after a Sermon from X)r. PrideauXp 
the Rector, whose text on the occasion, << Domus 
*' mea domus orationis," is inscribed on each of the 
eight windows by which the Chapel is lighted. In- 
stead of the usual division into Chapel and Ante*- 
chapel, this structure is formed into two aisles, 
(the only instance of the kind amongst the private 
Cbapels in Oxford,) one of which is appro- 
priated to divine worship ; the other is used oc- 
casionally for divinity lectures. .The veiling is 

c3 
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painted to imitate those groined roofs which, with 
their delicate intersections, so frequently canopy 
our more ancient sacred edifices. Over the screens 
are the arms of Dr. Hakewill, who, when only a 
Fellow of the house, contributed twelve hundred 
out of the fourteen hundred pounds which the 
Chapel cost. 

The Hall^ a fine embattled structure on the 
southern bide of the quadrangle, displays in front 
a range^of five handsome windows, under obtusely 
pointed arches, besides which, in a projection at 
its eastern end, is a lofty oriel window, divided by 
munnions and transoms into eighteen trefoil iieaded 
lights'. An ascent of several steps leads through 
an ornamented door-way into the interior of the 



f By the worioncn employed in excftTitiog the gioiiiid for the 
foundation of this Hall, a stone coffin waa dag np, in which were 
the remains of a man with a crown on hii head, and at his side 
money, together with other things reckoned valuable in those days. 
In memory of this occurrence, a man's head, crowned, was set op 
on the southern wall of the cellar beneath the Hall, near the spot 
in which the coffin was found. p€»kall*t Oxford, 

S Tills window was splendidly ornamented with ground and 
painted gloss at the sole espence of the preseut Sir Thomas Dyke 
Ackland, Bart, whose crest appears in the upper part of each light. 
And in the two centre compartments arc emblazoned, in one the 
arms of Ackland, and in the other those of the College. The for- 
mer are also displayed on the screen at the entrance of the Hall, 
the building having been erected under the patronage of one of that 
family, about the same time with the Chapel, 1618. His portrait 
15 over the fire-place. 
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rqfectory, the southern side of which has also a 
iMBgQ of pointed wiudows looking into Braaen- 
nose lane. Round each window is a border of 
coloured glass, which has a good efiect^ The 
portraits are numerous; at one of which^ repre- 
senting the Founder, Walter Stapledon^, Bishop 
of Exeter, we must be allowed a short pause, 

• 

The Bishop was of a good family in Devondiire^ 

and in the year 1307) was installed with unusual 
pomp and splendor into the Bishopric of Exeter. 
So magnificent indeed was the scale of expence on 
which the ceremonies of his inauguration were 
conducted, that it is said a whole year's revenue 
of the see would have proved insufficient to de- 
fray the cost of the concluding entertainment* As 
a statesman, Bishop Stapledon was equally distin- 
guished for splendid abilities, and for incorruptible 
integrity. His fidelity and attachment to Ed- 
ward IL remained unshaken, at a time when dere- 
lictions of loyalty had become too frequent even 
to excite surprise ; nay, when the very wife of the 
unhappy Sovereign had traitorously conspired 
against her King and husband : and the reward of 



k The whole of the interior hai been lately repaiied^-And finiihed 
in a Tcrj handsome and taitefnl style, particolarly the rocf, under 
the direction of Mr. Repton, jnn. pnpU to Mr. Naih, who iu|- 
ge«ted the improTementt. 

^ Painted by the late W. Petert, R. A. 

C4 
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the good Bishop's loyalty was death ! death at the 
hands of a lawless and rafuriate rabble ! In the 
year 1396} at the very moment in which he was 
exerting himself to fulfil the trust reposed in him 
by his royal master, of keeping the peapce of the 
metropolis by repressing seditious tumults^ he was 
seized by the mob near the northern door of St. 
Paul's cathedral, inhumanly beaten^ dragged to 
the standard in Westcheap, and there beheaded^ 
along with his brother Sir R. Stapledon, and two 
of his domestics. Such^ in those dark and troii- 
Uous periods of English history, was but too often 
the recompence of public virtue. In the year 
1814, Bishop Stapiedon obtained a charter for 
founding a Collegiate Society, for whose accom* 
modation he engaged Hart Hall, or, as it was often 
tBfmed during the abode of his Society within it, 
Stepledon Hall; which latter appellation, on the re- 
moval of the Society to some tenements v4uch the 
Bishop bad purchased for them on the site of the 
present CSoUege, was transferred to their new resi- 
dence. The Society so removed consisted of a 
Rector and twelve Fellows, including a Chaplain. 
The name of £xeter College originated in the 
year 1404, on the occasion of Edmund Stafibrd, 
Bishop of Exeter^ founding two new Fellgw- 
ships. 

Another portrait in the Hall represents Sir Wil- 
liam Petre^ a distinguished public character in the 
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nngn of Henry VIIL and of the four lucceedingr 
smrereigns ; one who, next to the Founder, was the 
greatest beneiactor that this College ever had; 
and who, although he participated largely in the 
pfamder of nonasterieB, was yet fortunate enough 
to acquire and retain the favour of Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth, as completely as he had 
that of their predecessors Henry VIII. and Ed* 
ward VI. Sir W. Petre founded eight -new FeU 
lowships, in addition to the former establishment. 
Three others have been since added ; one by King 
Charles I. for the islands of Jersey and Guemsejs 
Aid* two by Mrs. Elusabeth Shiers; so that the pr&* 
sent foundation consists of a Rector and twenty- 
five Fellows>^. 

Among the remaining portraits is one of Charles 
I. who, after the breaking out of the civil war, 
made Oxford his principal residence, and found 
within its walls that steady and respectful loyalty 
for which the Universities have ever been distin- 



k Sir W. Petre wm ton of John Petre, a rich tuner, of Tor- 
bryan, iu DeToiuhire. He was first of Exeter College, then Fellow 
of All Souk, A. D. 1523*. He' was afUrwardi Principal of Peck- 
water Inn, (now part of' Christ Church,) one of the Visitors of 
Religioas Houses, when thej were to be dissolved ; Secretary of 
State and of the Privy Council to Henry VIII. Edward VI. and 
Mary, (in whose time be was Chancellor of the Order of the Gar- 
ttv ;) Master of the Requests, and of the Privy Covncil, to Qncen 
Sbtabeth ; and seven time* Ambassador in foreign coontriee. 
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guished. A contribution of plate was levied from 
the different Colleges by the King, during his 
stay here, to be coined into money for his imme- 
diate supplies. The plate was surrendered by 
Exeter College with some reluctance, and a re- 
ceipt, with promise of re-payment for the amount, 
is still preserved', which, it is needless to say, was 
never discharged. They had before presented him 
with SOOL 

Other portraits of the more remarkable persons 
are those of Narcissus Marsh, who died Primate of 
Ireland, 1713: J. Conybeare, Rector of Exeter 
College, 1730, Dean of Christ Church, 173% and 
Bishop of Bristol, 1 750, grand&ther of the pre^ 
s«it Professor of Poetry : and T. Seeker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1758. 

« 

Tlie first Library of this College appears to 
have been erected in 1383; but the present one 

1 Received of the Rector and Fellowi of Exeter College, in Ox- 
ford, in plate, for hb Majesty's senrice, by them presented, 

Ih, QZ. dwt. 

In white plate 208 4 18 

In gilt plate 38 S 



846 6 1 



Signed by Sir W. Parkhunt and T. Voushnell, Esq. Officers of 
the Mint. 
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was built in 1778, adcr an elegant though plain 
design, furnished by the Rev. William Crowe^ 
Public Orator of the University. It is situated 
in the College garden, a little to the eastward of 
the quadrangle, and contains an extensive and va- 
luable collection of both printed books and MSS. 
Among the former is a choice collection of Aldine 
classics. Of these the greater part were given, be- 
sides other books, by Joseph Sanford, B. D. once a 
member of this Society^ and afterwards Fellow of 
Balliol. As a bare mention of that gentleman's 
name is all that appears in Mr. Chalmers's ao- 
count of the College, we give the following ex- 
tract respecting him from the Gentleman's Maga^ 
zine, part ii. page 212. 

'^ His rooms at Balliol were in the middle stair- 
case, . on the east side of the quadrangle : he used 
to read at the end of a gallery, without fire, in the 
coldest weather. On every Friday, in all wea- 
thers, he never missed walking to some house, four 
or five miles off, on the banks of the Cherwell, 
where he used to dine on fish. I suppose there is 
no old servant left at Balliol to tell you the name 
of the place. On his application to. the Bishop for 
ordination, he was introduced to the Chaplain, to 
whom he wiis a stranger, and who, as usual, told 
him he must examine him ; and the first question 
proposed was, Qidd fides? to which Sanford re- 
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plied in a loud tone, (and increasing it at each an- 
swer,) Qifod non vides. The second question was. 
Quid gpdf to which Sanford answered, Fvltwra 
res. The third was, Quid charilasf to which he 
roared out, In mando rarita^. Upon which the 
Chaplain, finding that he had an extraordinary 
character to deal with, left him, and went to in- 
fbrm the Bishop what had passed below, with a 
person he knew not what to. make oi^ who had 
given in his name, Joseph Sanford, of Balliol ; 
which made the Bishop laugh, and Exclaim, < Yoa 
exaiBine him ! why he is able td examine you and 
our whole bench 1 pray desire him to walk up:* 
#faen the BisHop m&de an apology for the Chap- 
lain, and said he was sorry -Mr. Sanford ha4 not 
applied to him in the first instance. In an even- 
ifig it was his constant practice to walk 4iis mile 
up and down Mr. Fletcher^s shop, after he had 
taken his tea at Horseman^s coiFee*house, in the 
High-street, where he used to meet Mr. Crache- 
rode. Dr. Smallwell, and other Christ Church men^ 
who generally used to accompany him to the TurL 
He was a profound scholar, and rendered Dr. 
Kennicott great assistance in his greet work of the 
Hebrew Bible. His. extensive library he gave to 
Exeter Coll^;e, by a nuncupative will^ witnessed 
by Mr. Fletcher. Dr. Eveleigb, of Oriel, who I 
think married a daughter of his nephew. Dr. San-> 
ford, formerly Fellow of All Souls^ presented a 
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portrait of him to Exeter College: he is repre^ 
sented with a folio inider bis arm, which is the 
first edition of the Hebrew Bible, a book of the 
greatest rarity, which he bought for a' trifle of 0a« 
▼id Wilson, a bookseller in the Strand; and as 
soon as he had ascertained his treasare, he nevef 
laid the book down, but took it himself to his 
lodging, and the next morning s^ out for Oxford, 
although he had not finished the business which' 
brought liim to London, and kept the book in hie 
hands the whole journey, until he had safely lodgjed 
it in his room at Balliol. He was so mudi 
pleased with this acquisition, tliat^on Mr. Fletcher's 
next Ttsit to London, he sent a goraea by him lo 
the bookseller, in addition to what he had first 
paid him. He died September 9Sth, 1774, aged 
84 years; and was buried in the middle aisle of 
the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxonw 
In which church a monument, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion^ has been raised to his memory. He was 
equally #eH known for his learning, extensive li- 
brary, ahd shignlarity in dress." 

Genf 8 Mag. (kt. \Sie. 

In this Library stands also a large and ham}^ • 
same Orrery, the donation of Thomtis Biadk> 
dll, Esq. of Great Haseley, in the county of Ox* 
ford, A. D. J7S7* 
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Previously to the year 1708, the old Chapel was 
the depository of the literary treasures of Exeter 
College. In that year a fire^ which broke out in a 
neighbouring apartment, consumed nearly the 
whole interior of the building, and, most unfor- 
tunately, the major part of the books contained 
within its walls. The Bodleian Library, one part 
of which was but twelve yards distant from that 
of Exeter College, was in great danger from this 
fire. As the wind was westerly, the most serious 
apprehensions were entertained for its safety. 
Fortunately, however, of the latter, there was very 
little ; and assistance being speedily and effectually 
rendered, a catastrophe so truly lamentable as the 
destruction of the finest library in the world was 
happily averted, llie books consumed were how- 
ever soon replaced^and^ together with large additions 
which they received from various subsequent bene- 
factors, occupied for a time their old situation. 

Conformably to the. plan of this work, we shall 
record in our Appendix the names of some of the 
more eminent men produced by each College; but 
we must here be permitted to select, from the very 
copious list of great names which Exeter College 
can exhibit, that of a divine, whose life, while it 
exemplifies in a very striking manner, the success 
which industry and perseverance may hope to 
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command^ affords also a melancholy illustration of 
the instability of human fortune. Dn John Prt- 
deauX) of whom slight mention has been already 
made, was the child of poor parents^ resident at 
Stowfort^ in^Devonshire. Disappointed in an en- 
deavour to obtain the humble appointment of pa«- 
rish-clerk, at the neighbouring village of Ug- 
borough, he left bis native county, made his way 
to Oxford; and became a menial in the kitchen of 
.the very College, over which it was afterwards his 
fortune to preside. In this servile occupation he 
so acquitted himself, as to attract the notice of his 
superiors, by whom he was removed to a situation in 
which he had better opportunities of acquiring the 
knowledge after which he panted. The excellent 
natural abilities which he possessed were now most 
assiduously cultivated ; he became a scholar of the 
first eminence, and speedily met with that prefer- 
ment which is the appropriate reward of eminent 
talents, united to personal worth. A Canonry of 
Christ Church, the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity, and the Headship of his College, were suc- 
cessively bestowed upon him. In the latter capa- 
city, so widely extended was his fame as a pre- 
ceptor,, that students flocked from various parts 
abroad to place themselves under his tuition ; and 
it became necessary to build for their accommo- 
dation the house immediately behind the Rector's 
lodgings, on the northern side of the quadrangle. 



A 
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Dr. Prideaux held his Rectorship from 1612 td 
1649; and in the intermediate time filled the ho- 
nourable office of Vioe-Cbanoellor. In the year 
1641, Charles I. advanced him to the prelacy as 
Bishop of Worcester ; but this was a preferment 
ilherely nominal. The Presbyterian party had 
now gained the aiicendancy ; the Bishop's revenue^ 
were sequestered ; and so scanty was the pittance 
allotted to him out of their ample amount^ that he 
was obliged to sell even his books for a subsistence. 
His distress was even yet more severe. He was 
one day met by a friend, in the street of the village 
at which he resided^ walking with something roiled 
up in his gown, as if with a view towards conceal- 
ment. His friend enquiring what he had got 
there, the venerable diocesan^ with good-humoured 
jbcularity, replied, that, like an ostrich, he was 
obliged -to make an dccasional meal upon iron, dia- 
covering at the same time some fragments of that 
metal, which he was going to sell at the blad^-> 
smith's for the means of purchasmg himself a din^ 
ner. About a year after the murder of his royat 
patron^ Bishop Prideaux*s sufferings, which ha 
had borne throughout with a fortitude and resign 
nation truly Christian, were also terminated by 
death. 

Coming out of the quadrangle, and turning 
round the south-wcstem angle of the College, we 
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now proceed along Brasen-nose lane", into Rad- 
cBffe Square^ of a view in which Lord Orford 
remarks, that it. presents ^' suchva vision of large 
^' edifices, unbroken by private houses, as the 
^^ mind is apt to entertain of ancient cities which 
^' exist no longer." On the north of this magni- 
ficent Square are the Public Schools, and on the 
west the beautiful College of All Souls; the 
southern side is formed by St. Mary's^ the pride 
of Oxford churches, and the western, side is 
bounded by the venerable front of Brasen-nuse 
CoU^. In the centre of the Square the Raddi- 
vian Library rears its classic dome, proudly emu- 
lating its neighbours of the older time. The whole 
does indeed pi'esent a most superb '^ vision of large 
*' edifices." Not a single domestic dwelling lias been 
suffered to intrude on the sacred area. The eye 
luxuriates in an undisturbed contemplation of 
some of the most sublime efforts of ancient and 
modern art; while the heart swells with grateful 
admiration of the piety^ the love of learning, the 
wisdom, and the munificence of the revered fathers 
to. whom Oxford is indebted for them. A parti- 
cular description will hereafter be allotted to each 
edifice ; but for the present we must confine our 
attention solely to one, namely, to 

" At the eastern extremity of thb lane, just within the angle of 
SKetcv CoUi^ garden, is a very lofty and fin^ tpraading cbesnut 
fna^niidi iiotic6d by sfcfiDgan. 

D 
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THE KING'S HALL AND COLLEGE OF 

BRASEN-NOSE, 

most of the ancient buildings of which yet remain ; 
although we have to regret, that in the alterations, 
dictated by necessity or by convenience, too little 
attention has sometimes been paid to the ori- 
ginal character of those buildings. Towards the 
northern end of the long irregular range of front 
which this Collie presents, a massive square 
tower rises over the entrance into the principal 
quadrangle. At the southern extremity of the 
front appears the western end of the chapel, orna* 
roented by a window of good design, the tracery 
of which is chiefly formed into a Catherine wheel. 
Previously to the heightening of the buildings 
on each side, the gateway tower must have made 
an august appearance. Even now, though defi- 
cient in comparative elevation, it possesses consi- 
derable grandeur of appearance, and is certainly, 
next to that of Christ Church, the finest gateway 
tower in Oxford. In its inferior division is the 
finely arched portal, the gate of which, as an il- 
lustration of the singular name borne by the Col- 
lege, exhibits a brasen human face, furnished with 
a nose of most extravagant dimensions^ The 

" So early m the year U7B, an academic Hall stood on part of 
the site of the present College. It alto bore the same appellation,* 
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middle division of the tower is ornamented in ex- 
cellent taste by four ranges of ctnque*foil headed 
blank arches, two large windows, and a battle- 
ment; from within which rises a beautiful em- 
battled oriel window, flanked by vacant niches 
under coronal canopies. The summit of the 
tower^ and the whole line of front, display also 
the usual finish of an embattled parapet The 
interior face of this fine tower is ornamented in a 
similar style, but not quite so richly. 

The principal quadrangle is of considerable 
extent, but of very irregular architecture. So 
little prepossessing indeed is its appearance, that, 
after enjoying from its north-western comer a 
view of the interesting group of objects presented 
by the gateway tower, the Radcli£Pe Library, 
and St. Mail's spire, the tourist will find nothing 
to detain him from the Hall, except perhaps a 
piece of statuary in the centre of the court, repre- 
senting Samson, armed with a jaw-bone, in vio- 
lent personal conflict with a Philistine, whom he 
is on the point of smiting to the earths 

moit probably from a huge brasea knocker, in the form of a nowy 
OD the portal. At Stamford too, one of the foar Colleges bad the 
tame name, finom the face of a lion or leopard on the mun door 
of the building. When Henrj VIII. resorted to the expedient of 
debasing the siUer coin, it was humoonmsly said, that " tettoni 
" (sixpences) ware gone to Oxford to stndy at Brasen-nose." 
o This piece of scolptore is, by the Guides, called Cain and 

n Q 
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The Hall is a room of ample proportions, on the 
southern side of the court. Over the outer door 
are two busts, said to have been dug up by the 
men employed in excavating the foundation of 
the College; but (he story needs confirmation* 
They represent King Alfred, an4 John Scotus 
ISrigena ; the former of w(iom was the truly illus- 
trious restorer of learning at Oxford, and the 
latter, one of the most eminent of her early 
scholars. The bus( of Alfred is particularly wel^ 
sculptured, and in excellent preservation ; the fea- 
tures full of expression. Within the Hall are 
many portraits; among which two ancient ones, 
contained in a bay window at the upper end of 
the room, naturally claim attention first, from 
their representing Bishop Smyth and Sir Hicbard 
Sutton, who were associated in the beneficent 
work of founding the College. 

. The first of these benefactors performed a veiy 
distinguished part in public life during the re^ 
of Henry VH. He was the fourth son of Robert 
Smyth, of Peel-house in Widdowes, parish of 
Prescot, Lancashire. Of his early years little 
that can be relied on is known, nor is it even 
certain to which of the Oxford Colleges he bcr 

4b«l; bat tlie jtw-boiie wwUed hy the victor appevt Co «• deci* 
five of Us lw«^( inteoM in Simaott Md one of hit 
^ttifoiiiitt. 
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longed. Of his having studied at this University, 
there cannot^ however, be any doubt, since it is on 
record^ that before the year H99 he had graduated 
here as Bachelor of Law. His first promotion 
was to the Clerkship of the Hanaper ; to which 
office were added, in pretty rapid succession, the 
Deanery of St Stephen's, Westminster, the Rec- 
tory of Cheshunt, the Bishopric of licUfield and 
Coventry^ and the Pr^idefitship^of the Prind^ of 
Wales's Council at Ludlow. In 1495 he Was 
translated to the diocese of Lincoln ; over which 
he presided till his deaths which took place at 
Buckden castle on the 2d of January, 1513-14. 
He was also, in tbtf year 1500, Chancellor df 
the University. 

Sir Richard Sutton, co-fbunder with the Bishop, 
Was the younger son of Sir William Sutton, 
Knight, of an ancient family, Seated near Ma^ 
clesfield in Cheshire. Sir Richard followed the 
profession of law, and in 1498 was nominated one 
of the Privy Council. In 1513 he hdd the Stew- 
ardship of Sion monastery, Middlesex. He was 
also frequently chosen one of the governors of the 
Inner Temple. Uniting with Bishop Smyth in 
the benevolent design of adding another to the 
ten hoble Colleges of which this renowned seat 
of learning could even then boast. Sir R. Sutton 
obtained from Univer«ity College^ in the year 

d3 
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1508, a ninety-two years' lease of Brasen-nose 
and Little University Halls, with their respective 
appendages. To these, for which, at the expin^ 
tion of the lease, an estate was given to University 
College as an equivalent, were afterwards added 
Salisbury, Edmund, Haberdashers', Black, Staple, 
and Glazen Halls p, together with St. Mary's 
Entry. On the site of nearly all these stands the 
College of Brasen-Dose ; or, to give it its full title, 
the IGng's Hall and CoUege of Brasen-^ose; the 
original Society of which, by a charter granted to 
the Founder, Jan. 15, 1511-19, was directed to 
consist of a Principal and sixty Scholars, who 
were to be instructed in the sciences of logic and 
philosophy, and afterwards in diyinily. In the 
revised code of statutes however, given in 1521*22, 
by Sir R. Sutton, the surviving Founder, the 
Society is affirmed to consist of a Principal and 
twelve Fellows, natives of the diocese of Lich6eld 
and Coventry, in which diocese the counties pahip 
tine of Chester and Lancaster were at that time 
comprehended. Towards the endowment of the 
College both Founders contributed very liberally ; 
and numerous benefactions having been since re- 
ceived, the revenues of the establishment have 



f When HftUf became numeroiu, Uie most trifling cireamttaaoet 
•f ftcddenUl dUtinction were allowed to give tbem a name. Some 
•f these epithets were soificiently ludicrous. We read of Apc» 
Baef, Gutter, Mutton, Perilous, Physic, PUl, aod Pittance Halls. 
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beeome sufficiently ample to support a considerable 
additional number of Fellows, Scholars, and Ex- 
hibitioners. 

Various other portraits adon^ the walls of the 
refectory ; namely, an imaginary one of King Al- 
fred, one of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, of Sarah 
Duchess of Somerset, of Dean Nowell, of Princi- 
pals Radcliffe, Yarborougb, Yate, and Cleaver, of 
Mrs. Joyce Frankland, of Lord Mordaunt, and of 
George Marquis of Buckingham. Mrs. F. who 
resided chiefly at the memorable Aj^ejFfoti^e in Hert- 
fordshire, and was a liberal benefactress to both our 
English Universities, is represented holding in her 
hand a watch of similar appearance to those now 
termed hunting-watches. The Hall is likewise de- 
corated with busts of the Founders, whose armorial 
bearings, along with those of other benefactors, are 
also emblazoned on its windows. It may not be 
uninteresting to add, that before the present hand- 
some and ample fire-place was presented by Lotd 
Curzon, that is, till about the year 1760, the Hall 
was warmed by a fire made on a hearth in the 
centre of the floor*'. 

The inner quadrangle is but small; it lies to 
the southward of the principal one, and is en- 



^ ThU WAS alio the case in other Colleges, but the practice ^'as 
not perhaps retained lo long Ir any. 

d4 
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tered by a passage from the south-eastern oorDeir 
of the latter. It is principally occupied by the 
Chapel and the Library, and on a first entrance 
strikes the eye with some portion of grandeur. 
A nearer view has not however the effect of con- 
firming the favourable impression. Not only do 
the different buildings exhibit a diversity of style, 
but even in the several parts of the same building 
a want of correspondence is perceptible. Pre- 
viously to the building, between the years 165^ 
and 1667, of the present Chapel, the devotions 
of the Society were performed in an Oratory over 
the Buttery, on the southern side of the great 
quadrangle. Speaking of this Orator}', Mr. Chal- 
mers remarks, that A. Wood very erroneously 
thought it was never consecrated. What positive 
evidence may exist of its having been actually 
consecrated, we do not know; but we have cer- 
tainly always understood, that mere upper rooms 
which may have chanced to be used as places of 
worship, and which might afterwards be converted 
to secular uses, have rarely, if ever, received epis- 
copal consecration. 

Numerous and glaring violations of architectu- 
ral congruity are observable in the present Chapel, 
the plan of which is said to have been furnished 
by Sir Christopher Wren ; whose youth, at the 
time, has been urged inrextenuatioo of the many 
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departures from established rules observable within 
the edifice. The exduse is plausible ; and, for oar 
own parts, we could almost wish he had eyer cod<^ 
tinned an equally yotutg' architect, rather than 
have introduced into Oxford his favourite style of 
constructing churches. 

Considered in detail, the Chapel before us does 
certainly afford abundant ground of censure ; yet, 
singular as it may appear, viewed as a whole, it 
not only makes a favourable impression, but even 
possesses an air of grandeur. Its roof, beautifully 
imitative of those groined stone roofs, for the con^ 
strnction of which our early architects were so 
famous, its uniform lines of stalls, its lateral 
ranges of pointed windows, its highly embellished 
altar, and its glowing eastern window, all combine 
to produce an impressive and very pleasing efiect. 
The latter is executed in Pearson's best manner, 
from drawings by J. H. Mortimer, a celebrated 
pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and who, in 177^9 
bad the high honour of receiving from the King 
an unsolicited appointment to a Royal Academi- 
cian's place. Among the sepulchral memorials in 
the ant&-chapel is a bnst, esteemed a very striking 
likeness of Dr. Sbippen, a late Principal of the 
College, to which is appended an. epitaph written 
by Dr. Frewin, an Oxford* physician. A monn« 
noent, executed by Bacon, has also been lately 
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placed by tbe Principal and Fellows, to the me-' 
morj of Bishop Cleaver, late Principal of the 
College. This Chapel was built in consequence of 
a subscription so liberal, as to prove also adequate 
to the erection of a new 

Library, whither we now lead the way* It 
is situated over an arcade, which is now con- 
verted into rooms, between the Chapel and the 
southern side of the inner quadrangle. The books 
and MSS. are numerous : among the latter are 
collations of the classics, with illustrative notes, by 
Christopher Wasse, ah eminent Greek scholar, 
and one of the boasts of Cambridge at the latter 
end of the l7th century. Of this gentleman it 
was that Bentley, with wondrous self-compla- 
cency, affirmed, *< When I am dead^ Wasse will 
<* be tbe most learned man in England;" a predic- 
tion rendered nugatory by the previous death of 
Wasse. Tbe collations and notes in question are 
attached to the classical part of a valuable collec- 
tion of books, formerly belonging to Principal 
Yarborough, and which, the Principal having 
died intestate, were presented to the Library by 
his heirs. Here is also preserved a poem, in old 
French, written about the middle of the 14th 
century, by the herald of Edward the Black 
Prince, whose achievements it recites in uncouth 
verse. A custom, whidi before the invention of 
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printing was generally prevalent, obtained in this 
Library to a perhaps later period than in any 
other ; we mean that of attaching the books by 
chains to the shelves; a practice discontinued 
here only in the year 1780, when the interior of 
the Library was rebuilt by Wyatt, in a style highly 
ornamental, and similar to those of Oriel and 
New Colleges. 

Besides the buildings contained in the two qua- 
drangles already described, a set of apartments % 
appropriated to the reception of eight students, 
and a large commodious dwelling-house fronting 
High Street, are also comprehended in the College 
edifices. The latter was built in 1770 as a resi- 
dence for the Principal: but, were a projected 
plan for rebuilding the Collie carried into exe- 
cution, on the magnificent scale laid down in 
Williams's Oxonia, this house and sundry adjoin- 
ing buildings, the leases of which are yet unex- 
piredy would be taken down, in order to make 
way for constructing on the line of High Street, 
which would thus receive an accession of magni- 
ficence, a new and splendid southern front. 

Opposite to us, as we repass the gate of Brasen- 
no§e, lies the next and the last object of our first 
day's fFalk, the College of 

f Cslled the New Buildings. 
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ALL SOULS, 

Ci^gium Omnium Animarum FUeKum dqfundo*- 
rum de Oxon^ ; so called from an obligation under* 
which the Society lay, to offer up prayers for th^ 
good estate of King Henry VL and of the Foun*- 
der, during their lives; and for the souls not only 
of the King and the Archbishop after their de- 
cease, but of all subjects who had fallen in the 
war with France, and of all the faithful deceased. 

Into this College we shall, as is usual, introduce 
our stranger from the High Street; but let him 
first step across the way, and examine with us the 
southern front of this fair daughter of Abna 
Mater. 

Here the yeneroble predominates ; for although 
the irregularity of its architectural features is too 
great ta admit of its being viewed with unmixed 
satisfaction, an air of antique dignity still sits upon 
this aspect of the College, and heightens our 
regret for the injury which it has sustained from 
the innovations of modern repair. The door-ways 
are dissimilar in size and in decoration ; the win- 
dows have been modernized in complete defiance 
of uniformity; one part of the parapet is eiiif* 
battled, the other plain ; and only one of the gate- 
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ways is surmounted by a tower. This tower is, 
however^ an interesting feature. It rises to a 
respectable height, is embattled, and ornamented 
by well-executed statues of Henry VI. and of 
Archbishop Chichele. Along the front is a range 
of those grotesque waterspouts, in which many of 
the ancient buildings of Oxford are so affluent ; 
and nearly adjoining to it on the east, a good dwell** 
ing house, the residence of the Warden. 

Passing throngk the lower gateway ijato the 
first court, the scene improves upon us. The eye 
first catches, in front, a part of the Chapel, and a 
superb dial, on whose ample surface the flight of 
time is marked with peculiar accuracy; the maker 
having drawn one whole and two half rays, for 
the greater divisions of the hour, and having 
marked the minutes, fifteen in number, on each 
side of the ^ays. Sir Christopher Wren, when m 
Fellow, constructed this dial, and presented it to 
the College; which is besides indebted greatly to 
him for the interior arrangement of its Chapel. 

The buildhigs of the first courts which althoui^h 
low, and for t\ke most part plain, are regular, and 
unifhrmly embattled, consist principally of the 
chambers of the Society. 

Proceeding through a passage in the eastern 
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side of this square, we find ourselves in a small 
court, the sweetly retired air of which is particu- 
larly pleasing. 

The pointed windows and graduated buttresses 
which distinguish the building on the north be- 
long to the Hall, into which we now beg permis- 
sion to lead the way. 

Although in point of size this room yields to 
some of the other College refectories, its propor- 
tions are excellent, and it is richly furnished with 
subjects of decoration. On entering, the eye of 
the stranger will rest upon a noble statue in white 
marble, of a Judge, (Blackstone,) whose Com- 
mentaries on English law have justly entitled liim 
to the epithet ^^ celebrated," and will transmit his 
name with distinguished honour to remote pos- 
terity. Of this statue, which has great merit, 
Bacon was the sculptor, and, as a remuneration for 
his labour, received from the Society four hundred 
and fifty guineas. Among the other omaotients 
of the Hall are various paintings, busts, and a 
series of casts from the antique. At a picture 
over the chimney-piece we would pause a little, 
for the purpose of introducing our tourist to 
Archbishop Chichele, the munificent Founder of 
the College. This excellent Prelate occupied the 
archiepiscopal chair of Canterbury at a time in 



J 
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which the church, as then establishedi was pecu- 
liarly disturbed. LollardisiD^ as the doctrines and 
opinions of Wickliffe were termed, was spreading 
with great rapidity over the land. It consequently 
became the Archbishop's peculiar duty to exert 
liimself in support of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, in which he occupied so distinguished a 
rank, and to which the Widdivian tenets were so 
decidedly inimical. A task of so much delicacy 
and difficulty could not be performed without 
exciting the enmity of those against whom its 
operation was directed, and the Archbishop has 
accordingly been branded with the name of per- 
secutor. But with how little justice he was thus 
stigmatized, ^ay be inferred from the silence of 
the Tirulent martyrologist Fox, who, although ever 
ready to impugn the conduct and vilify tlie me- 
mory of Catholic ecclesiastics, has found nothing to 
allege against our venerable diocesan. Archbishop 
Chichele was bom at Higham Ferranu educated 
at Winchester, and, by William of Wykeham, 
made one of the first Fellows of that Prelate^i 
newly«*founded College at Oxford. Chichele's pro- 
motion in the church was rapid ; and, as was gene- 
rally the case with churchmen of talent, at a period 
in which laymen seldom received such an education 
as to fit them for becoming statesmen, he was much 
employed by his royal masters in afiairs of legisla- 
tion, and in diplomatic negociations. 
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In 1407 he Was s^nt by King Henry IV. on an 
embassy to the Pope*, who at Senna consecrated 
htm Bishop of St. David's. Hence he was trans- 
lated to the metropolitan see of Canterbury, over 
vhicb, during the long period of twenty-nine 
years, he presided with singular dignity and abi-- 
lily. Equally prudent and spirited, he ever shewed 
himself a judicious guardian of the interests of 
the church, as well as a firm supporter of the 
rights of her niinisters ; and although favourable 
to the spiritual authority of the Bishops of Rome, 
he uniformly opposed their temporal iisurpations. 
He nevertheless received the offer of a Cardinal's 
hat, but declined to accept it ; and« after, a long^ 
active, and useful life, had just petitioned for a 
release from the oppressive cares of his hi{^ 
office, when it pleased the Almighty to release 
him at once from every earthly care. He died in 
1443, and was interred on the north side of the 
choir of his cathedral church. Besides found- 
ing the College of All Souls, he established 
and supported in this city the Hospital of St. 
Bernard ; afterwards, through additional bounty^ 
converted into the College of St. John. 
• 

In the picture which has drawn from us this 

* Besides the embAssy to Pope Gregory XII. the Archbishop 
was employed iu two other papal missionsy and was thrice SMit 
ambassador to the court of France. 
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iMogrKpdbical sketcbi the Archbkhop is repre- 
sented .standing under a canopy, and receiving 
frojpa. the architect a plan of the street-front pf 
bis College. The dull bluish colour of the piece 
)utf an unpleasing effect; but the drawing isgood^ 
the attitudes of the several figures are easy and 
apirited, and their countenances generally ei^prei^ 
ure. 

• a 

. The tot benefit which Chicbele conferred upon 
Pzford was the founding, in 1436, of a College, 
dedicated to St. Bernard, for scholars of the Cif*- 
tertian cyrder' ; having completed which, the Arch- 
bish<^ whose first intentions had not perhaps 
extended beyond what he had now achieved, bapr 
pUy resolved to follow the examj^e of Wykehani, 
(and he was the first who did so,) in promoting 
the advancement of learning, by founding a Col- 
lege for secular students, on a liberal and eiten- 
sive plan. Pursuant to this resolution, he began 
to make the necessary purchases of tenements and 
of ground for a site; having completed which, 
the foundation-stone was solemnly laid on the 
10th of Februaryi 1437* In seven years the 
buildings were completed, at the expence, in- 
cluding books and other College requisites, of 

< See dor Mooimt of St. Jolm't College, end of the leligi 
foandations in Qzlonl before the diiaolntioii. 

E 
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43091. Ss. 8d« By the charter, in whidi, at 
Chichele's request^ ^^^f^ Henry VI. assumed the 
title of Founder^ the Society was to consist of 
a Warden and twenty Fellows, the latter of 
whom might be increased to forty. Of these, 
sixteen were to study the civil and canon law; 
the remainder philosophy^ the arts, and theo^ 
logy*. 

« 

Over this picture is a large one by Sir James 
Thornhill, representing the Finding of the JLoti;, 
and king Josiah rending fas robe^. 

On the opposite side of the Hall is a bust, which 
the antiquarian tourist will regard with peculiar in- 
terest, when he finds that it represents the '^ accu* 
*^ rate Leland," as that eminent topographer is 

^ The wages of Uie workmen, who were the most sliilfbl ilut 
could be procured, were as follows : 

Carpenters aod sawyers . . Gd, per day. 

Masons 9d, ditto 

Labourers 4^ ditto 

Master carpenter 3s, ^d, per week. 

Image makers and carvers . 4s. Sd. ditto, besides bed and board. 
.The windows were glazed at Is, per foot. 
' By a danse in this charter, the Society were empowered to 
buy lands to the annual value of 300/. a sum much greater than 
had ever before been allowed to any foundation. Charters, how- 
ever, granted by Charles I. and George II. have increased the 
Sodety's power of making pqircbases to 1050/. per annum. 
y 9 Kings xxii. 11. 
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emphatically styled. This accomplished antiquary 
was one of the brightest stars in our literary he* 
misphere, during the reign of the Eighth Harry ; 
who, although not handed down to us as a distin- 
guished patron of letters or of learned men, be- 
stowed upon Leland encouragement of the most 
liberal kind. The admirable work which, under 
that monarch's auspices, Leland began and com- 
pleted, IS well known ; a work which, if due allow- 
ance be made for the quaint phraseology of the 
age, will be found no less elegant than accurate. 
As a fiiithful record of the condition of towns, 
the state of property, and the appearance of the 
country, at the time in which it was written, it 
cannot be too highly estimated. It is a fountain 
from which aU succeeding topographers and tour- 
ists have drawn so plenteously, that we question 
whether there be in the whole Itinerary a dozen 
lines that have never been quoted. As the bust 
before us shews a countenance emaciated, fur- 
rowed with wrinkles, and bearing every indi- 
cation of premature decay, it probably repre- 
sents Leland at that calamitous period, in which 
the affliction of losing his royal patron having 
been superadded to the extreme grief with which 
he had witnessed the barbarous destruction of 
conventual libraries, his corporeal and intellectual 
faculties sunk into ruins beneath the stroke. 
After languishing for some time in a state of 

b2 
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bopeleu insanity, he expired at the early age of 
thirty-nine. 

Another bust represents Linacre, a celebrated 
physician of the 15th century, first Professor of 
preek at Oxford, one of the fotmden of the College 



deemed complete. 

We would recoDimeitd onr Aranger to take kh 
first station in front of the Common Room, be- 
tween the two splendid towers that grace the 
eaat^D side of the square ; and then to give him- 
self up to the delighted emotion, with which, if he 
possess a taste for the beauties of architecture, he 
cannot but contemplate an assemblage, to equal 
which search would perhaps be vaiu. 

■ Id tha baUwj U « hwt nl Hswluaoer Ibe arcbilcct. 
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On the right hand and on the left are long 
ranges of building, embattled, pierced with pointed 
windows, and at regular intervals supported by 
slender graduated buttresses, which terminate in 
lofty knotted pinnacles. The western side of the 
court is formed by an arcade of light, though 
rather plain, architecture, having in the centre a 
gateway^ through which is the entrance from Rad- 
diffe Square. From the angles of the gateway 
spring four lofty spiral pinnacles, flanking a turret 
of much elegance, nearly in the shape of an im- 
perial crown. The spaces between the ribs of 
the crown are filled up with masonry, the ribs 
themselves richly studded with floral knots, 
and the point at which they all unite is sur- 
mounted by a well-sculptured acorn. Just beyond 
the gate, the proud dome of the Radcliffe Library 
rises in graceful magnificence, seeming as if placed 
there on purpose to give a splendid finish to the 
scene; while, over the left hand corner of the 
area^ the delicately taper spire of St. Mary's 
Church shoots up into the air, displaying, as if 
in conscious pride, the singularly beautiful cluster 
of pinnacled and canopied enrichment that orna- 
ments its base. It is here that Oxford (in the 
words of her poet, who probably had this very 
prospect in his mind when he wrote the stanza) 
may preeminently be seen to 

£3 
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lift her head sublime 



Msjestic in the moss of time } 
Nor wants she Grecia's better part, 
*Mid the proud piles of ancient art ; 
Nor decent Doric to dispense 
New charms *mid old magnificence ', 
While here and there soft Corinth weaves 
Her daedal coronet of leaves -, 
While, as with rival pride, her tow*rs invade the sky. 

Proceed we now to the north side of the 
square, through a door, in which admission is 
gained into the Library ; a room of the most 
ample dimension^, measuring in length one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight feet, and in breadth, exclu- 
aive of the recess, thirty-two and a half. Opposite 
to the entrance is a fine marble statue of Colonel 
Christopher Codrington, the gentleman to whom 
AH Souls is indebted for her noble repository of the 
treasures of literature. The Colonel, though a 
Barbadian by birth, was educated at Christ Church, 
and thence elected to a Fellowship of All SouU. 
Here, while participating in the bounty of tbe 
Founder, he imbibed also a similar munificence 
of spirit; and although on leaving the Uni- 
versity he entered on the bustling activity of a 
military life, he ceased not to cherish the remem- 
brance of his beloved College. Some time after 
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the commencement of his military career, his 
courage and fidelity in the service of William III. 
were recompensed by the Captain-generalship of 
the Leeward Islands. On the 7th of April, 1710, 
Colonel Codrington died in his native island of 
Barbadoes, where, in the church of St Michael, 
his remains were first deposited ; but being after- 
wards disinterred, they were brought across the 
Atlantic^ and now rest beneath the hallowed pave-- 
ment of the College Chapel. Besides a collection 
of books, estimated at 6000L the Colonel be- 
queathed to All Souls the sum of 10,0002. to be 
expended in building and furnishing a suitable 
Library ; in consequence of which munificent be- 
quest, the present noble room was erected, and 
opened in the year 1756*. 

The bookcases, richly furnished with general 
literature, and containing, besides numerous rare 
manuscripts, many scarce and valuable foreign 
books, are ranged in two tiers, the upper one of 
which is accessible by a gallery. Over this tier 
are placed, alternately with vases, busts of some of 
the more eminent Fellows of the Society, exe- 



• Altbongh Colonel Codrington's noble bequest in aid of letters 
has giren him a far more permanent record in ** life's book" than 
any literary effort of his own could have done, he is not qolte 
nnknown as a writer. Foar of his poems art in the Musas Angli- 



£4, 
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euted in bronze by 9ir Metiry Cheere ; wbo wak 
also the sculptor employed upon the stetue al*- 
leady menlioned. 



Doric and Ionic pilasters, fhited| and 
of B dark olive green colour^ divide the bookcases 
from each other. 

Around the room is a continuous bench, before 
which, for the convenience of study, reading desks 
are placed at proper intervals. Over the princi^ 
pal doorway is a fine bust, by Roubilliac, of^ tbe 
Founder of the College ; and in a glass case, be^ 
hind the statue of Codrington, is a planetarium, 
kept in motion by machinery, wound up once in 
eight days. 

On a table in the vestibule of the Library the 
virtuoso may regale upon a rich morsel of anti- 
quity. This is a tripod altar found at Corinth, 
and in 1771 presented to this Collie by An- 
thony Lefroy, Esq. It is by connoisseurs deemed 
uhique, and bears on its pedestal the following 
inscription : 

ARAM. TRIPODEM. 

OLIM. MATRJ. DEUl^ 

IK. TEMPLO. B. CORtMTHI. 

CONSECRATUM. 
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In its windows are some interesting spteiment of 
ancient stained glass; so ancient indeed, as to be 
reckoned coeval with the foundation. These spe- 
cimens consist chiefly of figures, ill drawn, bat 
possessing in the draperies all that dazaling bril* 
liancy of colour which constituted the chief merit 
of the old school of glass painting. Another ca^ 
riosity in the room is a large engraving, which by 
means of a slidffig board, inscribed with their 
names, shews the exact elevation of the more 
remaricable mountains, cities, 8cc in the wcM'ld. 
Doring the visit which, in 1814, the Prince Re- 
gent, with the Sovereigns his illustrious guests^ 
paid to the University, a public breakfiist was 
given to them in this Library : whence we now 
proceed to the 

Chapel, which, although modernized within^ 
retains unaltered its venerable exterior. 

Tliis is of the kind of architecture generally 
denominated Gothic, a barbarous term ; instead of 
which, following the example of the Society of 
Antiquaries, we shall adopt the term English, or 
pointed, in our description of edifices, constructed 
In what we have ever thought the only style pos- 
sessed of that solemn and majestic character which 
ought to distinguish the temples of the Most 
High. Much as we admire in proper situations 
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the Grecian orders, we should we confess have 
pleasure in finding them wholly excluded from 
religious structures ; and it is with genuine satis- 
faction that we hail a returning taste for our an- 
cient mode of building churches. That style <^ 
sacred architecture, which Sir Christopher Wren 
was the chief agent in rendering popular, and 
which the worthy Dr. Aldrich was but itoo suc- 
cessful in introducing among the venerable &nes 
of Oxford, seems at length to have had its day. 
Many of the churches and chapels lately erected 
in England are respectable imitations of our an- 
cient ecclesiastical edifices ; and in the two prin- 
cipal cities of Scotland, three places of worship 
(two for Scottish Episcopalians, and one for Ro- 
man Catholics) are now erecting, which, when 
completed, will deserve to rank among the most 
beautiful modern specimens of the style in question. 

On entering the ante-chapel of All Souls, the 
mind is forcibly impelled to a consideration of 
the shortness of human existence. The sepul- 
chral memorials are very numerous, and many of 
them possess an interest, which leads us to regret 
the necessity imposed by our limits of passing 
them over without farther notice. 

Proceeding through Sir Christopher Wren's 
elegant screen into the choir, we find our regards 
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attracted to the roof, which is pamted in compart- 
meotSy and although rather profusely gilt, pos- 
semes much of a sombre grandeur. Unlike the 
majority of CoU^e Chapels, this of AU Souls is 
not illumined by 



t€ 



storied windows richly dight)** 



yet those which it does possess may be with truth 
described as 



t€ 



casting a dim religious light*' 



It has indeed always struck us, that, even in the 
brightest day, a peculiarly solemn and grateful 
light is diffused through the interior of this fine 
Chapel. 

With the exception of the western one, exe- 
cuted by Eggington, these windows were painted 
in cKaro scuroj by Lovegrove of Marlow. Egging- 
ton's window is painted in compartments, each 
of which represents an empty niche. It harmo- 
nizes well with the others, and may be seen to 
gr^t advantage from the north side of the choir. 
Alternately with the side windows are full-length 
figures, painted in high relief, of the four Fathers, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory, called 
in the Statutes, " Soci Patroni ;" King Henry V.; 
Reginald Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury ; King 
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Heniy VI. ; the Fonnder, Chicbde ; Thomas^ 
Dake of Clarence; and Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester ; and on each side of the altar, painted 
m a similar way, is a gigantic Tase, ornamented 
with bas-relief representations of the institution of 
the two Sacraments. All these are from the pencil 
of Sir James Thomhill, as is also a large painting 
over the altar of the Founder. 

Beneath the latter picture is one by Mengs ; 
the subject what painters, in allusion to the words 
addressed by our Saviour to Mary Magdalen 
after his resurrection, style, a << Noli me tangere." 
This piece has undoubtedly merit; but it has we 
think been praised too highly, and with too littl^ 
discrimination. The attitudes of the Saviour and 
of Mary are certainly fine ; the colouring of both 
figures approach to excellence, and the Redeemer's 
countenance beams forth a union of mild benevo- 
lence and dignified composure; but we confess 
ourselves to have been unable to discover that ex- 
quisitely fine expression of joy, mingled with asto- 
nishment, and chastened by reverential awe, by 
which the face of Mary has so often been sidd to 
be distinguislied. It may almost seem invidious 
to remark, that a tree in the back ground is an 
absolute deformity. 

The altar itself which is of a fine clouded 
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marUe^ was presented, ^ioag with its (bmitiin^ 
by Dr. Clarke; who also gay« his commodious 
dwelling house, for the use of future Wardens* 
He was coadjutor with Sir Christopher Wren 
and Sir James Thomliill, in giving to this 
Chapel^ about the commencement of the 18th 
century, a thorough interior renovation. 

To the eastern side of the grand quadrangle 
we would now in the hst place direct attention. 
This, and indeed the whole general eflfect of the 
buildings which compose the square, may best be 
viewed from the great western entrance. Speak* 
ing of this quadrai^e^ even the captions and 
prgiidioed Lord Orf<Mrd allows, that its architect 
has produced '^ a picturesque grandeur not de» 
<( Toid of sublimity ;** though who that arcbi'- 
tect was his Lordship shews himself entirely igno* 
rant, by attributing to Gibbs what was in reality 
the work of Hawksmoor^ 

It is the eastern side of the court, whence arise 
those sister towers which are justly the pride of 
All Souls, and which deserve to be considered 



^ The vchiteeU emfkloysd by Cbichek ivere John Druely (Arcb- 
4mcoii of Exeter,) and Roger Keys; both of whom became Fel- 
lows of the Sodety, tod the latter afterwanb Warden. 
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among the finest architectural ornaments of the 
University. They are of three gradations, and 
diminish as they ascend. The first or lowest di- 
vision of each rises to a considerable height above 
the adjoining buildings, and is supported at each 
angle by double graduated buttresses. Around its 
summit runs an elegant perforated battlement, and 
from its corners spring four lofty knotted pinna- 
cles. From within the battlements rises another 
and far more slender division of the tower^ to 
which, though really square, an octagonal appear- 
ance is given by the position of its angular abut- 
ments. In each face of this division is a long 
and narrow pointed window, through which, with 
its opposite, when viewed from any of the four car- 
dinal points, the light appears, and communicates 
a wonderful airiness of effect. From this second 
stage, a turret of still smaller dimensions rears its 
elegant head, crowned by a parapet of open work, 
which, with four delicate pinnacles, enriched with 
crockets, gives an inexpressibly light and graceful 
finirii to these peerless towers. 

From what point of vicinage soever Oxford is 
contemplated, these spiry structures enrich the 
prospect ; but to the stranger, who wishes to enjoy 
at once a near and a picturesque view of them^ 
we would recommend that which presents itself 
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on emerging firora a gateway leading from New 
College-lane to St. Peter's in the East ^ 

c RelatiTe to the date of foandation, &c. idditional beoeiactorsy 
number of Fellows, emioent members of the College, &c. informa- 
tion will be foQod in our Appendix, to which we refer the reader : bat 
we should, we fear, scarcely be forgiven, were we altogether to omit 
the mention of a singular custom which formerly obtained in this 
College, of celebrating what was termed the Mallard Night. Tra- 
dition says, that when preparing to lay the foundation of the ori- 
ginal boildings, the woricmen found in a sewer, or drain, a maiUo^ 
of enormous sixe ; in commemoration of which singular circum- 
stance, the festiral of the Mallard was formerly held on the night 
of erery 1 4th of January. This observance exists no longer ; but 
on one of the College gaudieg there is still sung in memory of the 
occurrence a ** merry old song, tet to aneient nuuic," We will 
not offend the delicacy of our readers by transcribing the whole of 
this merry lyric, but as a gratification of their curiosity we present 
them with a single stanza : 

Therefore let*s sing and dance a galliard 
To the remembrance of the Mallard : 
And as the Mallard dives in pool. 
Let us dabble, duck, and dive in bowl. 

Oh by the blood of King Edward, 

Oh by the, &c. 
It was a swapping, swapping Mallard. 

Guiltless however of humour as is this song, the story of the Mal- 
lard has been productive of much amusement. The Rev. Mr. 
Pointer, having, in his short history of Oxford, rashly hazarded 
a doubt respecting the true species of this highly-honoured bird, 
and even gone so fitr as to insinuate his belief, that it was not a 
huge drake, but a middling-sized goose, speedily received from 
Dr. Buckler the punishment due to so heinous an offence. The 
Doctor's work was entitled, a *' Complete Vindication of the Mallard 
'* of All Souls from the injurious suggestions of the Rev. Mr. 
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" pointer." This prodactiooy which, for genuine hnmonr and d«-> 
licaAe irony, bes, it it said, rarely been equalled, drew from Messrs. 
Bilstone and Howe Mores a rejoinder, also replete with ecqnisite 
humour, entitled, " Proposals for republishing a complete history 
<< of the Mallaniians," in which was to bo giTCtt, <' a tnie history 
" of PentnqtoUna Caimmo, uaually ttylod, by way of eminence, the 
«* Buckler of the »'-»•—«:—- " 
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OUR 

»tttitiii Sap's; QSaaUt 

will be directed to the Colleges of Worcbstbb, 
St. John's, Balliol, Trinity, Wadham, and 
Maodalen. 

Proceeding down the Corn-market, we leave on 
our right the venerable tower of St. Michael's 
church, and, a little beyond, turn to the left up 
George-lane ; at the extremity of which another 
lane, deriving its appellation from the establish- 
ment which we are approaching, goes off to the 
northward, and quickly brings us to the easy and 
delightful eminence on which stands 

* 

WORCESTER COLLEGE, 
the youngest daughter, save one, of jilma Mater. 

The principal buildings of this College are of 
very recent date, and of modern architecture : the 
whole, when completed, will form the first example 
in Oxford of a departure from tjie old quadran- 
gular arrangement of collegiate edifices. At pre- 
sent only the eastern and northern sides are 
finished; the southern being still formed by 
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part of the old buildings of Gloucester Hall*. 
On the west, which will continue open, are 
gardens hanging on a charming slope towards the 
Isis, and affording a delightful view over the rich 
plain to the westward of the city. 

The eastern range of building is elevated on a 
terrace, and is a reg^ular elegant pile, two stories 
in height, with a projecting centre, crowned by a 
pediment, lighted by three large round-headed 
windows, and decorated with Ionic jHlasters. A 
lofty piazza is continued along the whole front of 
this pile, in which are contained the Chapel, the 
Hall, and the library. 

In the new buildings on the north are con- 
tained the Provost^s apartments^ and chambers for 
part of the Society. The Library is of more 
than ordinary magnitude. Along its whole ex- 
tent, and both ends, a gallery is carried. Araofig 

* This was an ancient Academic Hall, origioallj foanded in the 
year 1983, ai a seminaiy for Benedictine monki of the aU>ey of 
St. Peter at Gloncetter. When Henry VIII. mUde Oxiovd a 
Biihop'B Me, Olonoester Hall, which had of courM shared the hu 
of other monastic establishments, was converted into the episoopal 
residence. In the yaar 1&69, Sir Thomas White, Founder of 
St. John's College, purchased it, and once more coovcited it tnlo a 
place of stady, giring it the name of St John Baptist's Hall ; by 
which name however it but rarely went, being still, according to 
Wood, in ail writings called by iU original name. 
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tlie books are msny valuable works on architee- 
tave, particularly a copy of PallacKo, formerly be- 
longing to Inigo Jones, with whose manusoript 
annotations, written in Italian, its pages are {den- 
tifiiUy stored. But a far greater curiosity is a 
religious treatise, sumptuously bound, and ornap 
mented with pearls, said to have been presented 
by a person on whom its contents had first im- 
pressed a serious belief of the truths of Revelatioo^ 
and who, in acknowledgment of the inestimable 
1)eBefit, caused it to be thus superbly decorated. 



The Library walls are unadorned, except with 
the portraits of Sir Hmhubs Cooke, Bart. Founder 
<^ the College^ and of Dr. Clarke, one of its chief 
^nefiictors. 

In the year 1701, the former gentleman, whose 
eeat was at Bentley Panncefort, near Br6m»- 
grove, in Worcestershire, devised by will to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, three other Prelates, the Vioe-Chancellor, 
and all Heads of Houses for the time being, 
the sum of 10,000L in trust, for the endowing 
of a CoU^e^ or for adding to some existing 
eslaMishment such a number of Fellowships and 
Scholarships as the funds bequeiri;hed mig^t be 
found adequate to support. A preference in 
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election was always to be gWen to scholars from 
the grammar schools of Bromsgrove or Fecken- 
haro, the latter of which had been founded^ and 
the former additionally endowed, by the testator. 
If no candidates presented themselves from either 
of these schools^ the preference was to devolve 
upon youth from the free schools of Worcester, 
Hartlebury, Kidderminsteri and other places in 
the county of Worcester. During a considerable 
interval which occurred between the date of this 
liberal bequest, and the decision of the trustees 
relative to its appropriation, the principal sum 
accumulated to 15,0001. when, at length, the 
erection of the then deserted Gloucester Hall into 
a College being resolved on, the premises of that 
establishment were purchased from St. John's 
College, to which they belonged. In July, 171 ^» 
Queen Anne, in compliance with a petition pre* 
sented by the trustees, issued her letters patent, 
sanctioning the proposed measure^ and appointing 
the style of the newly incorporated Society to be 
Th$ Provosti Fellows, and SchoUws of Worcester 
College^ in the University qf Oxford. 

Dr. Clarke^ the subject of the other portrait, 
was a liberal bene&ctor not only to this College, 
but also to several others in the University. 
To the former, he bequeathed his estates at Purton 
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and Hill Marton, for the founding of six Fellow- 
ships <^ 45L each, and three Scholarships of SSL 
each^ annually. 

The Hall, which, like the Chapel, projects 
eastward from the Library, is a spacious hand- 
some room; part of the western end of which is 
divided from the entire length by two fluted Co- 
rinthian columns of very elegant form and pro- 
portions. 

The Chapel is of equal size with the Hall. It 
is fitted up with singular plainness^ boasting of 
no other ornament than the elegantly figured 
compartments of its stuccoed roof. 

Leaving Worcester College, we now skirt along 
the northern side of Gloucester Green, and, by a 
narrow lane, obtaining access into the charmingly 
retired street of St. Giles, cross over to its eastern 
sidcj on which stands 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 

• 
A terrace before the College affords the best view 
of its front ; the principal feature of which, the 
gateway tower, although not very elevated, con- 
tributes most essentially to the simply majestic 
appearance of this venerable lookmg College. 

73 
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Hie chid^ onMunente of the tower are, an oriel 
Windowi flanked by two emptj canopied tiiolie% 
and a statue of St* Bernard, placed above the oriel^ 
in a third niche, wrought in a style of higher en- 
richment The gate is ornamented with the arms 
of the Founder. 

The appearance of the first quadrangle is on the 
whole highly respectable, although Bome of the 
windows have rather injudiciously been sashed^ 
instead of being allowed to retiun their original 
casements. The bifildings which surround this 
court are embattled : they consist of the Chapel 
and Hall on the north, of the President's lodgings 
on the east, and of apartments for the Society on 
the two remaining sides. On the walls are sculp- 
tured the arms of the sees of Canterbury and 
Winchester, and of Sir William Cordall. 

The Chapel of this College is the first which 
we have yet visited, furnished with a chair. The 
organ was constructed by Byfield in the year 
1768 : it is placed over an elegant screen of the 
Corinthian order, between the choir and the ante- 
chapel. The altar, which is likewise of the Co- 
rinthian order, is greatly enriched, and is fur- 
nished wiih an altar-piece of tapestry, on which 
is wrought a representation, copied from one of 
Titian^s pictures, of our Saviour and the two dis- 



Qiples at Emmaufc In the amntenanees of the 
^ares, the artist k said to h$,ve introdiiced por* 
trails of the Popc^ of the reigaing Kings of Franoe 
and Spain, and of himself. 

The eastern window is very fine. It was put 
up in the reign of James I. and is said to have 
cost the veiy great sum of 1$(X>{« 

Numerous monumental tablets in the chapel 
aad ante-chi4)el record the names and virtues of 
sundiy benefoctdrs^ presidents, and others coft* 
nected with this important foundation; among 
which we shall only notioe that of Dr. Rawlinson, 
a liberal benefactor to the University, and particu^ 
larly to this College ; to which, as a mark of a& 
fection, he bequeathed his heart ^. This is in* 
cloaed in a silver vessel, within a bhu^k marble urn, 
placed against the north wall of the Chapel, and 
bearing an inscription, with this singular begin* 
mng, Ubi TIteaaurWf ibi Cor. 

b He kft the bulk of bis estate, of At that time nearly the animal 
Talm of 700A to this College, of which he had been a Gentleman 
CoDUiODcr. Dr. Bawtinson iras one of the greatest booh-collectors 
of his time. The sale of his library, prinU, &e. occupied sixty- 
eight days. It is a lit«e remarkable, that his brother, a rery 
learned non-juring prelate, was similarly tinctured with the Biblio^ 
mtmia. The residence of the latter was in chambers at Gray's 
Inn, where he so completely filled his four apartments with books, 
that he was obliged to have his bed mored into tlve passage. Hit 
friends used fiuntliarly to call him Tom FoUo. 

F 4 
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m 

Adjoining to this Chapel, on the north, is a 
smaller one, (built in 1662, by Dr. Richard Bay- 
ley, the President,) the roof of which is findy 
wrought in the ancient manner, and decorated 
with the arms of the ill-fated Archbishop Land, 
whose remains, and those of the loyal and intre- 
pid Archbishop Juxon, repose in contiguous vaults 
beneath the pavement of the principal Chapel. 

The next object to which we would direct our 
stranger's attention is the Hall, an ancient room, 
and noi unworthy of the opulent establishment 
of which it is an appendage. It was the original 
refectory of St. Bernard's Col\ege% is large and 
well-finished, has a finely arched roof, a neat wain- 
scotting, an ample chimney-piece of variegated 
marble, and a handsome screen of Portland stone. 
The walls are decorated with many portraits; be- 
tween two of which, those of Archbishops Laud 
and Juxou, Imngs a likeness of the Founder^ Sir 
Thomas White, of whom a short account will not, 
we would hope, be unacceptable. 

He was born in the year 1499 at Reading, in 
Berkshire, and at the early age of twelve was 
bound apprentice in London. His master, whom 



^ See the acooant of All Souls College, and of the reUpoa& 
fonodalions in Qj^ford previously to the dissolution. 
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he had faithfully served during the space of ten 
years, dying, left him a hundred pounds, which, 
added to a slender paternal bequest, enabled him 
to commence on his own account that business, by 
the successful prosecution of which he soon ac- 
quired considerable wealth. Riches brought in 
their train the chief civic honours. In 1546 he 
served the office of Sheriff, and in 1553 was chosen 
Lord Mayor ; for his services in which capacity, 
during the insurrection of the misguided Sir Tho- 
mas Wyatt, the honour of Knighthood was con- 
ferred on him by Queen Mary. Sir Thomas 
White died in the year 1566 at Oxford, and 
within the walls of the College which his own mu- 
nificence had founded. 

Of many other noble charities of this worthy 
citizen, the archives of several of our large towns 
and cities afford ample evidence ; but the only in- 
stance of his beneficence which it falls within our 
province to record, is the very signal one to which 
St. John's College owes its origin. 

On the Ist of May, 1555, Sir Thomas, who had 
fortunately been prevailed on to relinquish a pre- 
viously formed de^gn of founding his Collie at 
Reading^, obtained from Philip and Mary a li- 

^ Id Dr. Plot's History of Oxfordshire, a traditioDary story is 
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ceno^ empowering bim to found, by the style of 
Si. John Baptist CoUege in the Umoersity qf Otrfotd^ 
a Ckdiege for a President and thirty Scholars, 
more or less; the members of which were to 
study divinity, philosophy, and the arts. By the 
same charter, the site of the new foundation was 
appointed to be that of St. Bernard's College 
which, as we noticed in o«r account of All Souls, 
was founded in 1436 by Archbishop Chichele. 
The Archbishop instituted it as a seminary for scho* 
lars of the Cistertian order, in which they might 
reside in a body, follow their own rules, and be 
governed by their own peculiar statutes. At the 
dissolution, its revenues were swept away along 
with those of other monastic foundations ; but the 
premises were granted to Christ Church, from 
whence they were conveyed by purchase to Sir 
Thomas White. For some time the new Society 
inhabited the original edifices, which had been 
left standing, and are by Wood said to have re- 
sembled those of ^11 Souls. In 1557 another 
charter was obtained from the same sovereigns ; 



rdftted of Sir ThomM White's hBTin; been ** wtrned in a dram, 
** that he Bbould build a College near a place where there was a 
** tripU elm growing from one root ;" and that after a short scar6hy 
'* he met with something near Oionoester Hall that seemed i0 
'* answer his dream, where, accordingly, he erected a great deal 
** of building : but afterward* finding another elm near St. Bc*- 
** nard*s College, more exactly to answer his dream, he left off tt 
" Gloucester HaU, and bnilt St John Baptiat's College." 
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sbortlj after which. Sir Tliomas gave to his foun- 
dation a body of statutes, wherein the Society was 
fixed to consist of a President, fifty Fellows and 
Scholars, three Chaplains, three Clerks, and nx 
Choristers. 

Thus did a private individual, himself perhaps 
almost wholly uneducated, and the greater part 
of whose life had been spent in the painful acqui- 
sition a( wealth, nobly emulate the example of those 
illustrious prelates and legislators, to whom the 
University of Oxford had previously been indebted, 
and provide, with rarely equalled liberality, for a 
&rther difiusion of the benefits of learning, and the 
blessings of religion ^ 

Numerous other portraits adorn the walls of 
this spacious refectory ; among which may be par- 
ticularized a full length, by Ramsay, of his present 



e Sir Thomas was a member of the Merchant Taylors' Compaay, 
under wlioee auspices has long floorished one of the most respecta- 
ble of onr public classical seminaries^ well known by the name of 
Merchant Thylors' School. A principal motire of Sir Thomas in 
f^tmdoig St. John's CoUese was to proTide for the advancement 
of youth educated in tins school ; which is therefore annnaHy vi- 
sitady and the upper form ennitted, by the President and Fellowr 
of the College, prenonsly to the election for supplying the Tacant 
FslawthlpS) ttO fewer than thirty-seren of whidi must, by the 
slatukta, be raserred for inch as have receifed their education in 
the sud schooL 
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Majesty'. A painting of St. John the Baptist, by 
Guercina, which formerly bung over the chimney 
piece, has been removed to the Library; and 
a singular representation of St. John, from the 
celebrated picture of Raphael, stained in scagUola^ 
now occupies its place. 

From the Hall we proceed to the inner qua- 
drangle, which, although marked by an evident 
want of uniformity in style, possesses much of 
that captivating splendour of effect, for which 
Inigo Jones so generally laboured. Successful, 
however, as he has been in this instance, his work 
has been often and loudly arraigned at the bar of 
architectural criticism* And certainly not without 
cause ; although we do think, that if a mixture of 
the Grecian style, with that commonly termed 
Gothic, could in any case be defensible, it would 
be in this. The contrast produced by an opposi- 
tion of the extreme plainness of the northern and 
southern sides, to the almost redundant richness 
of the eastern and western divisions of the qua- 



f On the SOth of Aaga»t« 1636, after King Charles I. Queen 
Henrietta, the Elector Palatine, Prinoe Rnpert, and tereral of the 
Nobility, had been entertained at dinner in the Library by Arch* 
bishop Laud, Chancellor of the University, a play was represented 
before them in the Hall, by the students ; after which their Mm-* 
jesties proceeded to Christ Church, where they witnessed the r«« 
presentation of another play. 
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drangleyalthoQgh not wholly creditable to (he jndg* 
ment of the architect, is eminently gratifying to 
the eye of the beholder. Pleased we certainly 
are with the entire result, although it is perhaps 
in Sterne's way, << without knowing why, or caring 
^* wherefore." 

The eastern and western sides of the quadrangle 
correspond in almost every particular. They 
present a fine elevation of two stories^ the upper 
one of which rests on a light and lofly arcade, 
composed of round arches springing from airy 
columns, and is surmounted by an embrasured 
parapet, of an elevation sufficient to impart greater 
dignity of appearance than long ranges of build- 
ing only two stories high usually possess. The win- 
dows are of the narrow double pointed kind under 
square heads; and, in order to relieve the blank- 
ness of the intervenmg space, the architect has 
judiciously introduced, between them and the pa- 
rapet^ a continuous moulding, charged with a 
series of sculptured heads. Beneath the tier of 
windows are knots of foliage and flowers disposed 
in compartments. Immediately above the columns 
of the piazza are placed eight busts, intended to 
represent the four Cardinal virtues, the three 
Christian graces, and Religion. In the centre of 
each facade is a magnificent gateway, composed 
of the three Grecian orders, and enriched with 
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miiGh deooraCive sculpture. The Doric offder ap^ 
pears in a couple of fluted columns which gnaoe 
each side of the gateway arch ; above these riae 
couplets of columns of the Ionic order; over 
which sweeps a semicircular pediment, bearing 
in its tympanum a rich armorial coat, and sur- 
mounted by a crown ; lastly, over the portal, be- 
neath a triangular pediment, the Coriuthian order 
is introduced in a couple of Corinthian colnrani, 
which serve as supporters to the pediment. Be- 
tween the two latter, which, as well as the Ionic 
ones, are fluted, is a niche, containing, on the 
eastern side of the quadrangle, a bronze statue of 
Charles I. and, on the western side, one of Hen- 
rietta his Queen. Both these were the work of 
Fanelli, a Florentine artist, and were presented 
by Archbishop Laud. During the Rebellion 
ihey were taken down, and concealed. They 
possess considerable merit ; but a too great bend 
given to the King^s right knee communicates a 
d^ee of awkwardness to bis Majesty's posture. 

The upper story of both the southern and east- 
em sides of this quadrangle is appropriated to 
the Library, which no visitor of St. John's Col- 
lege should omit to inspect. It consists of twe 
spacious and elegant rooms, in which is contained 
an extensive and valuable collection of works, 
both printed and MS* Among them are the 
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bodk$ and maniiscripts comprised in « valuabfe 
donation of Archbishop lAud^ at iHiose ezpaace 
the eastern division of the Library was con- 
stracted; the bookcases in whieh are richly oma^ 
mentedy and with much ingenuity so disposed aft 
Co form the room into a gallery. Besides its lite- 
rary treasures^ the Library contains several objects 
of curiosity and interest. Among these are some 
curious paintings, on copper, of the Apostle% 
(attributed to Carlo Dolce;) a very fine carved 
eagle', by Snefoler of Oxford ; a miniature picture 
of Charles I. beautifully executed ; another of his 
Queen ; a collection of Greek, Roman, and English 
coins, being part of those formerly belonging to Dr. 
Rawlinson ; some curious missals ; and a book of 
Common Prayer, at the end of which is a manu- 
script account of the last moments of King James L 
At the upper end of the southern division of the 
Library is a large bay window**, ornamented with 
a portrait of the Founder, and, among other coats 
of arms, those of Sir Thomas himself and of the 
Merchant Taylors' Company, of which he was a 
member. Portraits on canvas of Archbishop 
Laud, Chief Baron Eyre, &c. constitute additional 
embellishments of this elegant repository of lite- 
rature. 

I This originallf beloDged to the Chapel. 
^ Tlds wiadow is oue of a scries of handsome bay windows, 
exhibited by the eastern or garden front of the College. 
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The portal in the centre of the eastern side of 
the inne^ quadrangle leads to the Gardens, which 
formerly constituted a very favourite promenade 
of the Oxonian fashionables. The terrace indeed^ 
the wilderness, the artificial mount, and the al- 
cove, for which, a century ago, they were so 
noted, are no longer to be seen ; but the skilful 
hand of Brown has bestowed upon them graces 
of a far more attractive description. They are of 
considerable extent, and in an eminent degree 
combine the picturesque and beautiful. 

From St. John's College our route now leads in 
a southerly direction, along St. Giles's-street, and 
past the church of St. Mary Magdalen ; leaving 
which on our right hand, and, a little beyond, 
making a sharp turn to the left, round a hand- 
some stone edifice belonging to Balliol College, 
we have before us the whole of Broad-street, in a 
perspective that is fully and finely terminated by 
the majestic portico of the Clarendon Printing 
Office. 

A train of interesting recollections is here ex- 
cited by the affecting consideration, that along the 
very path which we are now pursuing, the venera- 
ble martyrs Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, were 
led from the gloomy dungeon, in which they had 
been long immured, to the stake erected for them 
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by the cruel bigotry of Mary. And a little on- 
ward) in the middle of the high way before the 
gate of BaHiol College, they sealed their testimony 
with their blood. The exact spot on which these 
illustrious fathers of the Reformation suffered, was 
formerly indicated by a flat stone; but this has 
been removed some years. Yet surely a spot of 
so high interest, a spot that will be for ever sacred 
in the eyes of those who rejoice to find the Church 
of England restored to the pure and apostolical 
form in which she existed before the errors of 
popery obtained admission into her creed, should 
be consecrated to lasting remembrance, by the 
erection of an appropriate and durable memorial ''. 
The front of 

BALLIOL COLLEGE 

occupies a considerable portion of the northern 
side of Canditch. Both extremities of the front 
are modern. These were built at different periods, 
and unfortunately without any reference to the 
character and style of the original structure ; with- 
out regard even to a common line of direction, in 
any two of the various parts which compose the 

^ In the College wall, jast opposite to the dismal scene, there 
is a stone, distinguishable enough bj its size, bat more distin- 
guished by a tradition, that it was used on the occasion, and de- 
rived its colour from the fire lighted for this last sacrifice to super- 
stition. 
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anomalous front. Even the more ancient part of 
the structure displays, in its modernized and dis- 
similar windows, too evident proof of the little 
attention that has sometimes been paid to keeping 
up the architectural character of these venerable 
edifices. Consequently, although, individually 
considered, the additional piles of building, pai^ 
ticularly that on the west, are by no means inele- 
gant, the general appearance of the extensive line 
of front is too strikingly irregular to be pleasing* 
The gateway, as is generally the case in the older 
Colleges, is wrought beneath an embattled tower. 
The peculiar beauty of this, the most ancient of all 
our academical towers, at once caught the attention^ 
and soon gained the admiration, of Wyatt, who, if 
he could not always imitate, could always discern, 
the genuine graces of Gothic architecture. When- 
ever he looked up to its antique battlements, .he 
would lament that such a tower should be so 
placed ; so little honoured by new repairs on one 
side, and so much dishonoured by old ruins on 
the other; the beauty of which heightens our re- 
gret at the want of conformity exhibited in other 
parts of the edifice. Immediately over the arch- 
way, between two empty canopied niches, is placed 
an oriel window ; and in the upper story of the 
tower, between two narrow windows, is a third 
niche, also vacant. Over the gate are the arms 
of the De Balliol family. Want of uniformity is 
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al^o a drawback upon the interior appearance of 
the qufidrangle, which, nevertheless, possesses s&* 
▼ffal interesting features. The view of the Hall 
is pleasingly antique; that of the Chapel displays 
!0rith fine effect its highly ornamented entrance, 
and a range of pointed windows; while in the 
northrwes.tem corner of the court, an oriel win* 
dow,f b^onging to the Master's lodgings*, exhibits, 
in the lightness and delicacy of its stone-work, 
proof of the exquisite taste and skill of English 
architects three hundred years ago^. 

The interior of the Hall has recently been mo- 
dernized with studied plainness. Excepting in the 
single instance of the College arms, even heraldic 
sculpture or painting forms no portion of its oi^ 
lament; although formerly the Society could not 
assemble round the table of refectioui without 
being excited to a grateful remembrance of bene- 
factors, whose armorial bearings met the eye in 
^most every direction K 

A few years ago the talents of the celebrated 

« 

* ^ Sonw earioos anciflnt paintings are preltonred tn theae lodgings 
^ In thii window are the anna of Biabop Grey^ one of the chief 

eontiibatora to the Library. 
^ A fatfge tankard, still preserred among the College plate, waa 

•noe the property of John Kyrle, Pope's celebrated *' Man ol 

" Roia,:' 

G 9 
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Wyatty whose melancholy and premature death 
was a source of deep regret to every lover of the 
arts, were exerted in a renovation of the interior 
of the Collie Library. The style of the altera- 
tions is that commonly termed Gothic, and the 
manner in which they have been executed, shews 
Wyatt to have been a master of his art. He has 
in truth made the room a fit casket for the literary 
treasures of which it is the depository. 

Although, in common with those of other Col- 
leges, the Library of Balliol was rifled by the bi- 
gotted and tasteless visiton of Edward VL yet, 
even in Anthony a Wood's time, it was considered 
one of the most valuable in the University. 
Among its stores are some remains of the muni- 
ficent donation of Grey, Bishop of Ely, who^ 
besides contributing towards the expence of build- 
ing the Library, bestowed on it an invaluable col- 
lection of nearly two hundred manuscripts, (many 
of them splendidly illuminated,) which he had 
purchased in this country, and in Italy: many 
of them have been robbed of their most splendid 
decorations, in the usual manner, and for the 
usual purpose, without regret, or even regard for 
the consequences ; but many too have escaped the 
mischievous effects of such pious, or rather impious, 
q)oliation. The Virgil is fine, and the Tully is 
magnificent The windows of this Library are 
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enriched with the arms of benefactors^ brought 
from the old Library windows. 

From this splendid accumulation of the written 
wisdom of ages^ we now turn to the hallowed pile 
in which lessons are taught of that superior wis- 
dom, which cometh from above. 

Although the present Chapel^ which occupies 
a part of the northern side of the quadrangle^ was 
built only about three hundred years ago, the 
College appears to have had a regular place of 
worship at so early a period as the year 1327. 
The chief ornaments of the present Chapel are 
the paintings with which the windows are filled. 
Those of the side windows, consisting chiefly of 
representations of different events recorded in 
Scripture, portraits of saints, &c. possess, in many 
cases, no inconsiderable degree of merit. One of 
them in particular, the second from the altar, on 
the southern side, contains a spirited delineation^ 
by Bernard Van Linge, of King Hezekiah's sick- 
ness and recovery. But the merits of the other 
windows are thrown quite into the shade by the 
superior excellence of the paintings in the great 
eastern window, on which are glowingly repre- 
sented ^he PassioHj Resurrection, and Ascension of 
our Blessed Saviowr. This fine window was giveq 
by Dr. Stubbs, in 1529 ; since which time nearly 

g3 
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three centuries have elapsed, without impairing 
in any very sensible degree the richness aud bril- 
liancy of its colouring ^ 

In addition to the buildings contained in the 
quadrangle, of which we have thus taken a brief 
survey, there are, in an area on the north west, 
belonging to the College, certain detached edifices, 
called Caesar's Lodgings ; and at the western ex- 
tremity of the main front, a structure of consider- 
able magnitude, already slightly noticed, contain- 
ing a number of convenient apartments. Caesar's 
Lodgings derived their appellation from Henry 
Cssar, (brother to Sir Julius,) who was of this 
Society in the reign of Elizabeth, and was after- 
wards Dean of Ely. The last mentioned structure 
was built at the expence of Mr. Fisher, late Fel- 
low of Balliol, whose name, with an inscription 
as singular as it is obscure, appears on a tablet 
on the northern side ; 

VERBUM NON AMPLIUS FISHER. 

By a literal, but it should seem a mistaken, com- 
pliance with the very words which the old gentle- 
man Used when he was consulted on the occasion. 



1 The Founder of Wadham CoUege U said to have bees very 
desirous of obtaining this window for his own Chapel, ud to haT« 
offered for it two hundred pounds. 



\ 
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mod which he uttered with a certain impatience^ 
natural enough to such a person at such a time of 
life, at die mere thought of eulogizing himself 
** Fisher . . . verbnm non ampKus . . . Fisher/' 

Ere we quit the predncts of this ancient esta- 
blishment, (for Balliol takes the third, or perhaps 
the first place, as far as it depends upon the best 
proofi that there can be of such a matter, prio^ 
rity of authentic document and antiquity of ori- 
ginal structure, in order of foundation, among the 
Oxford Colleges,) we must introduce our tourist 
to an acquaintance with its noble Founder and 
Foundress, 

John de Balliol (£Etther of the King of Scotland 
of that name) wtfs one of our most opulent and 
powerful barons in the reign of Henry III. and 
one of that monarch's most devoted adherents; 
He was the fourth in descent from Guy de Balliol, 
who came into England with William the Nor- 
man, and to whom William Rufus made a grant 
of the forests of Teesdale and Marwood, and of 
the rich lordslyps of Middleton and Gainsforth, 
in the county of Durham. John de Balliol's resi- 
dence was in the very centre of these large posses<- 
sions, at Bernard castle, which had been built by 
his great grandfather Bernaixl de Balliol. Some 
time prevbusly to his death, in 1269, John de 

g4 
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Balliol had commenced the maintenance^ by Ex- 
hibitions at this University^ of sixteen poor Scho* 
lars. His presumed farther intentions of bnilding 
and endowing, for their accommodation, a College 
on the plan of that of Walter de Merton, then 
recently founded, being frustrated by his death, 
the task of completing the benevolent purpose 
devolved upon his relict, the Lady DevorgUle, 
daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, in Scotland. 
This noble lady, whose pious desire of fulfilling 
the wishes of her deceased husband fortunately 
met with the concurrence of De BallioVs execu- 
tors,, commenced her labours by purchasing a 
bouse in Canditch, on part of the ground now 
occupied by the College. In this were first placed 
the sixteen scholars, who, in 1282, received from 
their benefactress a body of statutes, which are 
said to bespeak her extreme care to train up. the 
students to habits of economv and order, to excite 
in them a thirst for knowledge, and to inspire 
them with pious sentiments, that we venture to 
incorporate the substance of them into our narra- 
tive* 

The Scholars were enjoined to be regularly 
present at the celebration of divine offices on 
Sundays and the chief holydays; to say a bene- 
diction daily before and aflcr meals, and at the 
same time to pray for the soul of her husband, 
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wad for her procurators ; the latter of whom they 
were especially directed to obey in all things which 
the Lady Devorgtlle had ordered for their good. 
Thrice a year they were to provide for the saying 
of solemn masses for the souls of her husband 
and predecessors, and for her own health and 
safety, &c. A temperate manner of living was 
strictly enjoined to the richer Scholars ; and if 
any of them murmured at the restriction of ex- 
travagance, they were to be dismissed^ without 
hope of being restored. Latin was to be the lan«> 
guage ordinarily spoken, and disputations of 
sophisms were to be held weekly, subject to the 
moderation of the Principal. 

In 1284 the Lady Devorgille purchased a tene- 
ment, called St. Mary's Hall, which, in contra- 
distinction to the first purchase, call^ Old Balliol 
Hall, afterwards received the appellation of New 
Balliol Hall. With a donation of lands in the 
county of Northumberland, the benefactions of 
the Lady Devorgille now terminated; but al- 
though the College was thus founded, and to a 
certain extent endowed, yet the provision for each 
Scholar continued during many years exceedingly 
scanty. The revenues of few Colleges have indeed 
fluctuated more than those of Balliol ; but happily 
those times have passed away ; so that now, after 
all the vicissitudes of fortune, the. circumstances 
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of the Society may already be said to have reoo- 
rered, and may at no distant period be expected 
to flourish. 

Among the numerous bene&ctions that have 
been made in aid of the original endowment, Wfe 
must be allowed to particularize two. In the year 
1G66, Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, 
gave *^ part of the profits of his manor of Sway- 
<^ ton, in Lincolnshire! for the maintenance of four 
<< Scholars of the Scottish nation, to be chosen 
<< finom time to time by the Archbishop of Can- 
^ terbury, and tbe Bishop of Rochester/* When 
they had taken their degree of M. A. they were 
to return to their native country in << Holy Orders, 
^ that there may never be wan^g in Scotland some 
^* who shall support the ecclesiastical estabUshmeni 
^ of England,** The other donation was by a 
John Snell, Esq. of Ayrshire, who, dying in Holy- 
well, Oxford, August 6, 1679, bequeathed the 
manor of Ufton, in Warwickshire, ** valued at 
<< 450L a year, which, after a certain number of 
^ years, and money expended thence, was to be 
<< applied for the benefit of not more than twelve, 
'^ nor under five Scholars ; to be chosen from 
'* Glasgow College, from such as had spent three 
^^ years there, or two at the least there, and one 
*<or two in some other College in Scotland"'.*' 

» Chalmcn's History of Oiford^ p. 59, 53. 
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In making this bequest, the testator had in view 
the same object as Bishop Warner, namely, the 
support of Episcopacy in Scotland* 

In a History of Glasgow, written by Mr. Den- 
holm, an intelligent Schoolmaster of that city, the 
two bequests are thus noticed. ^< The College 
<^ have also a right, in virtue of a mortification of 
<* an estate in Warwickshire, made in 1688, by 
'' Mr, Snell, to present ten students to Balliol 
" College, Oxford, after having studied some 
'^ years at the University of Glasgow. Another 
^* foundation of 202. per annum, at the same CoI« 
^^ lege, to each of four Scotch students, is also 
« given to the Glasgow exhibitioners; so that four 
*< of them have a stipend of 902. per annum, for 
<* ten years." 

Immediately adjoining, on the west of Balliid, 
stands 



TRINITY COLLEGE, 

which has in its southern front an cfxtensive area^ 
ornamentally disposed into a grass-plot and shrub- 
beries, and divided from the street by a neat iron 
palisade. An elegant wrought iron gate intro^ 
duces us into the area, across which a broad gra- 
velled avenue leads up to the entrance into the first 
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quadrangle. Over this entrancerises a tower, which 
the architect has made to assume the appearance 
of a steeple belonging to the Chapel, which immedi- 
ately adjoins the tower' on the east, both together 
constituting the chief front of the Collie. The 
Chapel is built quite in the modern style ; but its 
exterior is so classically elegant^ that, greatly as 
we venerate, and decidedly as we prefer, the style 
erroneously denominated Gothic, we have, we con- 
fess, never been able to pass this edifice without 
stopping to admire it. Its front exhibits a range 
of well-proportioned windows, with semicircular 
heads and intermediate pilasters, and is crowned 
by a light balustrade, on which, at regular dis* 
tances, urns are placed. A corresponding balus- 
trade enriches the summit of the tower, on the 
corners of which four statues supply the place of 
pinnacles. Over the archway in the lower story 
are the arms of the Founder ; on the south side 
and on the north side those of Dr. Bathurst. 

After passing through this archway, the stran- 
ger finds himself in a quadrangle of but moderate 
extent, and, except on the side formed by the 
Chapel, of no very elegant appearance, but co- 
eval in its original construction with some of the 
earliest buildings in the University. The present 
structures that range around it are the Chapel, the 
Hall, the Library, the apartments of the Presi- 
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dent, and the line of building which unites the 
two quadrangles. 

» 

The Hall, a fine old room in the English style, 
is on the western side of the quadrangle. The 
foundation is very ancient ; but it was repaired or 
rebuilt in Dr. Ketlel's time. A new roof with 
battlements has since been added to Dr. KetteFs 
work^ and the interior has been also ceiled and 
wainscotted anew. The screen is of the Doric 
order, which, as well as the entablature at the 
upper end, is decorated with the arms of the se- 
veral benefactors, who contributed to the new im«> 
provements. At the upper end of the room hangs 
one of the four or five portraits of their Founder 
now in the possession of the Society, all of which 
are supposed to be copies from a picture by HoI« 
bein, in the collection of the Earl of Guildford, 
at Wroxton. He is portrayed at three quarters' 
length, habited in a black gown, faced with lucerne 
spots, a dress ako common to all the other por« 
traits of him. 

The birth place of this very judicious and 
liberal Founder was Deddington, a small town 
within the county, and sixteen miles north of the 
city of Oxford. His parents, who were of the 
middle rank of life, and in respectable circum- 
stances, first placed him at the grammar school of 
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the neighbouring town of Banbury, whence be 
removed to Eton, and, as it is generally supposed, 
thence to Gray's Inn, at which he entered himself 
a student at law. At the early age of twenty- 
seven he was made Clerk of the Briefs at the Star 
Chamber; and in 1535, Warden of the Mint 
But the office, in which he acquired by far the 
greater part of his princely fortune, was that of 
Treasurer of the newly established Court of Aug' 
mentations. This, which was at once an honour- 
able and a lucrative appointment, he enjoyed for 
the space of five yeats. Of the magnitude of Sir 
Thomas's fortune some idea may be formed, when 
we state, that he is said to have possessed ^^ up- 
f^ wards of thirty manors, in the counties of Ox- 
<' ford, Gloucester, Warwick, Bedford, Hereford, 
f* and Kent ; besides other considerable estates^ 
*' and several advowsons." And all these riches 
were accumulated without reproach, unless indeed 
the mere accumulation be considered in the light 
of one; for Mn Warton remarks, *^ he behaved 
^' with such distinguished integrity, that not a sin- 
*' gle instance occurs upon record to impeach his 
" honour." Sir Thomas, being himself firmly, 
and on principle, attached to Roman Catholicbm, 
lived during the reign of Edward VI. in retire- 
ment. By Queen Mary he was again distinguished, 
but he had no part in the sanguinary counsels 
which have tinged the annals of her reign with so 
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deep a globin. The Princess Elizabeth was goa- 
Sded to his care ; and, greatly to his honoup^ he 
Qniformly behaved to his illostnous prisoner with 
the most respectful deference. 

• 

On the S9th of January 1559, about a year 
after Elizabeth's accession to the throne. Sir Tho^ 
mas died, (Mr. Warton thinks of a pestilential 
fever,) at his house in Cierkenwell. His remains 
were first deposited in the church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, but were afterwards removed, along 
with those of his second wife, and of his daughter, 
to the Chapel of his College. Mr. Warton sums 
up a long and discriminating character of Sir 
Themas, in the following words 5 ^^ If it be his 
<< crime to have accumulated riches, let it be re^ 
^< membered, that he consecrated a part of those 
<^ riches, not amid the terrors of a death-bed, nor 
'^ in the dreams of old age, but in the prime of 
'^ life, and the vigour of understanding, to the 
<^ public service of liis country ; that be gave them 
^* to future generations, for the perpetual support 
^ of literature and religion.'' 

The site chosen by Sir Thomas for his new 
foundation was that of a monastic establishment, 
called Durham College*; the yet standing pre- 

* See our acconat of ib« andent monastic fonadations of Osfpfd, 
in a robtefuent part of Uie ▼olume. 
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inises of which he purchased; and, baying otn 
tained from Philip and Mary a licence and charter, 
dated the 8th and 98th of March, 1554-55, founded 
a College by the title of Collegium SancUe et Jhdi- 
viduiB THnitatis in Uhiversitate Oxon. ex Ftmda- 
iione Thonue Pope MiUtis, the Society of which 
consisted of a President ^ a Priest, twelve Fellows, 
and eight (afterwards increased to twelve) Scbo-' 
lars. About two years afterwards, the endo>Rr- 
ment, which was very ample, having been com- 
pleted, and formal possession given to the Society, 
the Founder gave them a code of statutes, in 
which, aware of the utility of classical literature* 
he directed it to form an important branch in the 
course of study pursued in the College. He also 
made provision for a teacher of Humanity, who 
was enjoined to explain critically Cicero, Plautns, ' 
Terence, Virgil, Livy, and other Latin authors, and 
to use every endeavour to inspire his youthful au- 
ditors with a taste for the purity and graces of the* 
Latin language. How faithfully and ably the 
views of Sir Thomas Pope, and of other Founders, 
whose sound judgment induced them to lay a 
similar stress on the expediency of introducing 
youth, during their academical course, to a tho- 



b Attached to the office of President is the Rectory of Gvsiiif> 
ton, in this coaoty, where the Founder made proTision for boiid- 
ing ft qumdrBngnlar edifice, (now no more,) to which in times of pfs- 
tilMoe the Schohtfs might retire «ad prosecote their ttadies. 
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rough acquaintance with ancient literature, have 
been seconded by the persons in whom the carry* 
ing of those views into e£Eect has been vested, will 
strikingly appear, by a reference to the great 
number of eminent classical scholars, whose names 
Oxford inscribes on the rolls of her fame. 

The buildings in which the Society was at first 
placed were^ as we have already intiipated, those 
of Durham College; .some remains of which may 
still be observed, amidst all the succeeding altera- 
tions, on the eastern and western sides of the first 
quadrangle; and although lowland perhaps not 
very convenient^ they continued to accommodate 
the Society during something more thiMi a cen- 
tury; when, namely in 1667, the l^uildings of the 
new or garden court were commenced, under the 
auspices of Dr. Bathurst*^, the President, who had 
also previously bestowed a through repair on his 
own lodgings. 



c T^it libend bcnciactor died in Jancy 1704, aged SS. The 
occasioD of his detth was singular. While eojoyiag bis fisrouritc, 
and, tinoe he had become blind, only amnsement of walkiog in hit 
gtodeoy he had the masfoitmie to break his thigh. For some, time 
he refused to allow the limb to be set, declaring that there was no 
marrow in the bones of an old man ; and when at length he was 
indaoed to undergo the operation of reducing the fracture, it was 
too late to preserre his lile. 

H 
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One of the portraits in the Hall represents this 
great benefactor to the College, who presided over 
it during the long period of forty years. Here is 
also a portrait of Mr. Thomas Warton, painted 
by Mr. Penrose of New College, who, in this 
piece, has preserved a very striking likeness of 
one of the most distinguished ornaments of this 
College; a man of whom it has been said, by one 
who never bestowed praise but where he thought 
it well deserved, and whose judgment rarely erred^ 
<< Few men have combined so many qualities of 
<* mind ; a taste for the sublime and the pathetic^ 
*^ the gay and the humorous, the pursuits of the 
'* antiquary and the pleasures of amusement, the 
'* labours of research and the play of imaginar 
«tion.'* 

The Hall has been also recently decorated and 
enlivened .by some additional portraits ; among 
which are an original of Archbishop Sheldon, who 
was a member of this College, presented to the 
Society by the ingenious Dr. Ford, of Melton 
Mowbray; a portrait of Mr. Rands, as benefactor 
to the College; one of Dr. Kettel ; another of the 
Lady Elizabeth, the Founder's third wife; a curious 
painting on wood ; and, very lately, a valuable one 
of tliat distinguished Minister, I^rd North, who 
was also a member of this College. 
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The ' LiBHARY, ^hich constituted a part of the 
ancient buildings of Durham College, and h said 
to have been the first in the University, was appro- 
priated by the religious of that Society to the same 
use. The first present of books was made by the 
Founder himself to his new foundation ; since 
which time the liberality of numerous benefactors 
has rendered the collection both choice and am* 
pie. Among the printed volumes is an extensive 
collection of topographical works. In the Library 
windows arc preserved many curious fragments of 
old painted glass, some of them very beautiful, 
particularly in the window at the upper end of the 
»room, in the centre of which is also a tablet of 
elegant design executed by Flaxman, and conse- 
crated by an affectionate sister to the memory of 
her beloved brother, Thomas Warton. The Li- 
brary also contains a portrait of the Founder, a 
imall portrait of Queen Mary on wood, with 
some other decorations and curiosities. 

On the southern side of the quadrangle is the 
Chapel, a truly elegant place of worship, the 
exterior of which has already been described' 
Its interior also possesses considerable magnifi- 
cence ; though, alas ! the pictorial splendours for 
which the windows of the former Chapel were so' 
remarkable, that in Aubrey's <* opinion ^^ the ad- 

<1 Anbrey wat of this College. 

h9 
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<< mirable Gothic painted glass*' was superior even 
to that of New College, have for ever vanished ^ 
These exquisitely •* storied windows" were ruth- 
lessly destroyed during the Usurpation, and now 
ilie rays of the sun dart with untempered bright- 
ness through ample windows of plain glass. 
The screen^ which divides the ante-chapel from 
that part oi the structure in which divine worship 
is celebrated, is composed of cedar, and adorned 
with rich and elegant carving by Grinlin Gibbctns. 
Over the screen of the old Chapel was an organ, 
by which, previously to the surrender of Oxford to 
the parliamentary troops, the musical part of the 
service was accompanied. Under the pavement 
of the present ante-chapel is a vault, iu which, ac- 
cording to the inscriptions above, rest the remdins 
of Dr. Bathurst, Mr. Howe, Dr. Dobson, Dn 



« ^ la Augnst, 1649^ the Lord Vtaconnft Say and Sde cow (bj 
'< order of the Parliament) to yitit the Colleges, to see what of new 
** popery they could discover in the Chapels. In our Chapel, on the 
** back side of the screen, had been two altars, (of painting well 
** caoogh for those times, and thecokmrs were admirably ftcih and 
** lively.) That on the right hand as you enter the Chapel was 
** dedicated to St. Catherine; that on the left was of the taking our 
** Saviour offfirom the cross. My Lord Say saw that thiawas done 
** of old time, and Dr.Kettcl told his Lordship» < Truly, my Lord, 
** we regard them no more than a dirty dish-clout ;' so they r^ 
'* mained untouched tiU Harris's time, and then were coloured over 
** with green. The windows of the Chapel were good Qothic paint- 
** ing, in every column a figure j e. g. St. Cuthbert, St. Leonard, 
*' St. Oswald. I have forgot the rest. Tb pity they should be 
«<losV' Aubrty*§MSS. 



4r 
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Hnddesford, andj though last^ not least, the learned 
and accomplished Thomas Warton. The altar 
piece, which is of the same costly wood as the 
screen, is decorated with carving executed by the 
same masterly hand, and additionally ornamented 
by a piece of coloured needle work, wrought and 
presented by Miss Althea Fanshawe, of Shiplake 
Hill, near Henley. The subject of this lady's 
work is the ResHrrectian, copied from a painting 
by Messrs. Jervais and Forest, after designs by 
West, now in the window over the altar of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor Castle. The fidelity 
and spirit with which the fair artist has copied the 
splendid original, render it impossible to view 
without regret the perceptibly diminishing vivid- 
ness of the colours. On the ceiling, surrounded 
by a profusion of elaborate work in stucco, is a 
painting of the Ascension^ executed by Peter Ber- 
chett, a French artist. In the wall opposite to 
each end of the altar is a coved recess, in the 
northern one of which is placed the elegantly con* 
structed monument of the Founder. Upon it lie the 
effigies of Sir Thomas and of the third Lady Pope, 
(for Sir Thomas was thrice married,) but much 
of the beauty of the monument is obscured through 
its situation in a recess. Among the plate belong- 
ing to the altar is a chalice of silver gilt, highly 
ornamented with antique sculpture. This was 
purdiased by the Founder at the dissolution, from 

h3 
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the suppressed abbey of St. Alban's, the venerable 
abbey-church of which Sir Thomas is also said to 
liave been the means of saviyig from that destruc- 
tion, to which so many fine monastic edifices were 
doomed. 

Although Dr. Aldrich is generally considered 
to have furnished the original plans of this 
Chapel, yet Sir Christopher Wren, as appears 
from his letters, was chiefly consulted on the occa- 
sion, and much of the beauty of it is to be ascribed 
to his taste and skill ; and report says, that it was 
built in imitation of the Duke of Devonshire's 
domestic chapel at Chatsworth. That uncertainty 
should attach to so recent a circumstance is, as 
Mr. Chalmers remarks, rather singular, and leads 
us to quote on the subject Mr. Warton's own 
words, in his life of Dr. Bathurst. After observ- 
ing that it is to the spirited influence and liberality 
of Dr. B. Trinity College is indebted for bo 
*^ attic" an edifice, and stating, that, besides ex- 
pending 2000/. *■ himself on the exterior of the 
building, the Doctor obtained from many persons 
of the first rank large contributions towards de- 
fraying the expence of the interior, Mr. W. pro- 
ceeds ; ^^ I am inclined to think that Dr. Aldrich, 
** with some degree of conformity however to the 

^ Wood layt only 1700/. 



^ I 
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'^ suggested pattern, gat*c the plan, and adjusted the 
" design. This seems the more likely, because the 
•^* building is entirely in the style of the parish 
** church of All Saints in Oxford, which Dr. AI- 
■^* drich is known to have designed." 

It now only remains for us to view the build- 
ings of the inner court, and to take a peep at the 
gardens. The former, which are wholly occupied 
by the apartments of the Fellows and Students, 
form only three sides of a square, the fourth be- 
ing open to the gardens. They were designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren ; but, unless through the ac- 
icidental circumstance of being the first instance in 
the University t>f the adoption of classic archi- 
tecture, they are not remarkable for any thing ber 
yond just proportions, and commodiousness of in*- 
terior arrangement. 

. The Gardens are extoisive : they are divided 
into two unequal portions by a fine walk, which^ 
running eastward, is terminated by a handsome 
gate ' of wrought iron, opening into the way to 
the Parks, and surmounted by the Founder's 

S In unriqg MOpder oae of the luge blocks of tton/t for bnildiog 
the pien of thu gate, • living to«d it Mid to hare been found em- 
bedded in the centre of the mais. Acooiints of tuch pheoomepa 
•re not nnfireqaent ; bnt more oonipleCe evidence than hat yet been 
given of their actoal occarrencc it certainly dctiiaUe. 

Hi 
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arms. Of these gardens^ the northern dmsion i» 
laid out in the airy style of modem landscape 
gardening, while the southern exhibits in its wil- 
derness, its narrow winding walks, its trim hedges, 
and its superabundance of formal yew, the fan- 
tastic taste of Queen Anne's time. 

Emerging from Trinity by the front avenue, and 
proceeding eastward, wc first pass, on our left, an 
old building belonging to the College, formerly 
appropriated to the reception of students, by the 
name of Kettel HaU**; a name which^ as well as 
something of a collegiate aspect, it still retains. 
Beyond, on the right, are the Ashmolean Museum, 
the Theatre, and the Clarendon Printing Office ; 
opposite to the last of which, a street diverging 
to the north conducts us to 

WADHAM COLLEGE, 

the front of which, a litde retiring from the street, 
ranges along the eastern side of the way, opposite 

>» This, which is now a prirate dweUiog^, derived its name fnm. 
Dr. Rid^ Kettel, by whom it wm built, and who was PKaident 
of the College during the long period of 44 yean. His death, a 
principal cause of which is supposed to hare been grief at the 
derastataons committed, and the changes introduoed, by the fina- 
tics of the ciril war, aggravated too by personal insults, took plaee 
in the year 1643. Many intcrestiog particulars ooneeming the 
Doctor are contained in *< Letters from the Bodkian Libftry,*' 
recently published. 
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to the gardens of the College that we have just 
quitted. This front is of a simple but verjr 
pleasing character. Over a gateway in the centre 
rises a tower of moderate height, and a bay 
projection, which, crowned by a pediment, forms 
the termination of each lateral range, gives a neat 
finish, and a compactness to the whole facade. 
On the south, adjoining to the College, but with 
its front advanced to the street, is a good stone 
building of three stories, erected in 1694, as an 
additional accommodation for the members of the 
Society. The addition of a corresponding edifice 
on the north was meditated, and a view of it en- 
graven for the Oxford Almanack ; but the design^ 
for a time at least, was subsequently relinquished. 

The spacious quadrangle, into which the gate- 
way immediately leads, is particularly distin- 
guished by the neatness and uniformity of its 
buildings, which yet remain exactly as they were 
originally constructed. Their style is that of 
most of the older Colleges of Oxford, and, like 
some others, they also exhibit one of those glar- 
ing violations of architectural consistency, which, 
for the sake of efiect, the architects of that day^ 

^ Who the wchitect of thU CoUqje wm, U not quite certain ; 
but he U thought to have been one Thomu Holt, of Toik, who 
wM abo architect of the Pablic Schoob, the tower of which 4ss- 
playt on its innar laoe a timilar departure firom the principle of car- 
icettafte. 
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often hazarded. In the centre of the eastern side 
of the quadrangle is introduced a portico^ fantas- 
tically decorated with columns and pilasten of the 
classic orders. Besides these ornaments, so much 
misplaced, the portico exhibits statues of King 
James I. and of Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, 
the Founder and Foundress of the College. Be- 
tween Wadham (who is represented in armour, 
with a model of the College in his hand) and his 
Lady is placed a tablet, with a Latin inscription, 
recording the date of the foundation, and various 
other particulars concerning it. 

The buildings on three sides of the quadrangle 
comprise chambers for the Society, and apatt^ 
nients for the Warden ; on the eastern side are 
the Hall, and part of the Chapel. 

Few Colleges can boast of a refectory superior 
cither in point of size or of embellishment to the 
Hall of Wadham. Twenty portraits decorate 
its walls ; besides which, two, on glass, represent- 
ing King Charles I. and his Queen Henrietta^ 
are contained in a noble window at the upper end 
of the room. Among the paintings on canvas, 
those of chief interest are likenesses of the Foun- 
der and Foundress. The former, Nicholas Wad- 
ham, was a scion of the ancient Devonshire family 
of Wadhams^ but was himself a gentleman of So- 
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mersetshire, being styled of Edge and Mefrifield, 
or, as Fuller writes it^ Myrefield. Of his personal 
history little has been gathered, even by the per^ 
severing industry of Wood, by whom he is said 
to have been admitted a Gentleman Commoner of 
either Christ Church or Corpus Christi, about tfie 
'year 15^8. With a laudable, and in -those days 
liappily not uncommon, spirit of liberality, deter- 
mining to appropriate a portion of his wealth to 
soitie useful public work, he is said to have first 
projected the establishment, at Venice, of a College 
for the benefit of his Roman Catholrt countrymen. 
From this design, however, he was fortunately 
diverted by a friend, and hiduced to make choice 
of Oxford, as the depository of his bounty. But 
it was not permitted Wadham himself to carry 
his benevolent purpose into execution. Just as 
he had matured his plan, he died ; and had not 
his lady (who was herself the daughter of one of 
Rhedycina's more distinguished benefactors^) been 
possessed of a congenial spirit, Oxford might have 
wanted this fair jewel in her crown of College^. 
With the aid of trustees, this excellent lady was 
enabled, during nine years that she survived her 
husband, completely to fulfil his liberal and judi- 
cious intentions. She purchased from the magis- 
tracy of Oxford, for 600/. a plot of ground, oh 

k Sir WiUTatn Petre. 
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which a fiimous Angastinian priory had former] j 
stood ; and, the site having previously been cleared 
from the fragments of ruin by which it was ei|- 
cumbered, caused the foundation stone of the 
C^oUege to be laid^ with much ceremony, on the 
31st of July, 1610. By the royal licence, which 
Mrs. Wadham obtained on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1611, she was empowered to found, for the 
usual academical studies, a College, the Society of 
which was to consist of a Warden, sixteen Fel- 
lows, and thirty Scholars, graduate or non-gra- 
duate, more or less, as the statutes might pre- 
scribe. By these statutes, which, in the followiiig 
year, were confirmed by the legislature, the So- 
ciety was settled to consist of a Warden, fifteen 
Fellows, fifteen Scholars, two Chaplains, and two 
Clerks. 

In about three years the buildings were com- 
pleted, at the expence, plate and kitchoi requi- 
sites included, of 11,360L the whole of which was 
defrayed by the Foundress. 

Another interesting portrait in the Hall is that 
of the learned and ingenious, though perhaps 
somewhat too speculative, Bishop Wilkins, War- 
den of the College during the Usurpation; whose 
name, and that of the establishment over which 
he presided, will be for ever associated with that 



1 
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txf the Royal Society. This distinguished scien- 
tific body originated here. The meetings of its 
first members were held^ according to Bishop 
Sprat, in an upper room over the gateway, during 
six or seven years that preceded the renaoval, in 
1659, of Dr. Wilkins to the Headship of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Doctor, who seems to 
have taken a very active part in the establishment 
of the Society, had for his coadjutors, (according to 
the before-mentioned Bishop Sprat, one of its first 
members,) Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Henry 
Petty ; Drs. Widlis, Goddard, and Bathurst ; and 
Messrs. Boyle, M. Wren, and Rooke. Thus 
small were the beginnings of a Society, which 
afterwards boasted of having, at the same time, a 
Newton for iu President, a Halley for its Secre- 
tary, and many of the first literary and scientific 
characters in Europe, with several royal person- 
ages, among its ordinary members. Even after 
the Society was fixed at Gresham College^ under 
Lord Brounker, the first President, a branch, the 
records of which are. still preserved in the Ash* 
molean Museum, remained. at Oxford* 

. The only remaining portrait in the Hall at 
which we shall pause is a fine one, by Hoppner, 
of Dr. Wills, late Warden of the College, who, 
at his death in 1806, bequeathed to this foundap- 
tion, and to other establishments connected with the 
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Univeriity» nearly the whole of a very ample for*, 
tune. The Doctor's bequests were so liberal in 
theniselvesy and so judiciously apportioned, that 
we cannot refuse ourselves the satisfaction of enu>- 
merating them here. In augmentation of the 
Warden's salary, Dr. Wills left 4001. per annum ; 
to improve the Warden's lodgings, 10002. ; to two 
Fellows, students or practitioners in law or me- 
dicine, two Exhibitions of lOOi. each; to two 
Scholars, students in the same faculties, two Ex- 
hibitions of 301. each ; to a Divmity-Lecturer in 
the College, to read lectures on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 201. per annum ; to one superannuated 
Fellow, J5L per annum >; to another superan* 
nuated Fellow, 502. per annum ; to a preacher for 
four sermons yearly in the Chapel, 111. 10<. ; to 
the best reader of lessons in the Chapel, books to 
llie value yearly of 51. or Gl ; to the Vice-Chan« 
cellor for the time being, interest of money aris-» 
ing from the sale of an estate in Lincolnshire; to 
the Bodleian Librarian 90001. ; to the Theatre and 
the Cbrendon Press, SOOOi. jointly ; to the Infir- 
mary, 10002. three per cents; as a fund, to accu- 
mulate for the purchase of livings for the College, 
the residue of his fortune, after the payment of 
some legacies to very distant relations, &c. 

1 Bjr » singular tad somewhat crael clause in the statutes, the 
Fellows of this College are obliged to Tacatc their Fellowships at 
the end •£ trighteen jeu» from the ekpiration of their rvgency. 
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From the Hall we shall conduct our tourist to 
the Library, a large and elegant room, which, 
projecting eastward from the south-eastern corner 
of the quadrangle, forms the southern side of a 
second or garden court; of which the Chapel, 
and the eastern side of the square, are the re- 
maining sides. 

The shelves of this Library are well stored with 
books ; among which are those composing the 
collection of the late Dr. Bisse^ Archdeacon of 
Tauntpn, consisting of SOOO volumes, valued, ac- 
cording to Wood, at ITOOiL; numerous specimen^ 
of early typography; and, among other boobs 
contained in a valuable bequest of Mr. Richard 
Warner, that gentleman's well known Shakes* 
pearian collection, comprising every edition cff 
Shakespeare's works, and every piece in illustrtH 
tion of those works which tlie collector could po&^ 
sibly procure. 

At the eastern extremity of the room is a largp 
window, which^ contrasted with the narrow pointed 
ones on each side, makes a very handsome ap- 
pearance. It is likewise pointed, and is. orna- 
mented with two small portraits of Wadham and 
his lady. 

The Chaj^el is a large, well-proportioned, and 
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very handsome edifice, with an ante-chq>el of yet 
more extended dimensions ; and which, contrary 
to usual custom, is set at a right angle with the 
choir* The paintings with which the lateral win- 
dows of this Chapel are furnished rarely obtain 
the notice which they really deserve, their merits 
being eclipsed by the superior beauty of the great 
eastern window, in which is glowingly represented 
the history of our blessed Redeemer, in types and 
their accomplishments. The artist, by whom the 
paintings in this fine window were executed, was 
Bernard Van Linge, to whom also are attributed 
the paintings in the southern range of windows^ 
the lower compartments of which, as well as the 
corresponding divisions in the northern range, are 
filled with figures of prophets, apostles, &c« Over 
the altar is a singular, and perhaps unique per- 
formance, by Isaac Fuller, usually denominated a 
painting on cloth, and said to have been executed 
thus. In a spirit not much unlike that of the painter, 
who, throwing aside the brush,- undertook to paint 
first with his fingers, and next with his toes, Ful- 
ler took for his medium cloth of an ash colour, 
wrought in his shades with a brown crayon, threw 
in his lights and heightening with a white one^ 
and then pressed the dry colours with a hot iron, 
which, by causing an exsudation from the doth^ 
fixed in the colours so firmly, as to. render them 
proof against even the rudest touch. The salgect 
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of ibU slogujar , piece is tho Lord's S^pf^er, wtt)i 
At^r^b^m and Melchisedeck in a coinpartinent op 
she northern, and the Children of Israe] gathering 
ina^na on .the soiit^ern sidp of the main design. 
That time hal impaired th^ diatinctness of th^ 
^gur^s in this performance, will scarcely be a sufv 
ject of regret to him who calls to n>ind the per- 
lectipn to which the British school of painler^ 
jt^ave Qow brought every legitimate branch of their 
noble and fascinating art« 

The floor of the Chapel is paved widi black and 
white marble. Its walls exhibit a monument to 
the memory of Sir John Portman, and no of her; 
but around the walls of the ante-chapel, a mourn- 
ful series of speaking marbles records the talents 
aijkd virtues of many departed worthies, whom this 
College with pride enumerates among her most, 
distinguished members, 

lx\ the CoMMPK Room is a portrait pf Bishop 
Wilkins, an4 another, painted and presented by 
Sonman, of a female serv^t belonging to the 
^tablishment^ who attained to the wonderful ag|s 
of one hundred and twentj^ years* 

From a situation in the Garden, a little to the 
south-east oTthe Library^ a strikingly picturesque 
view may be obtained of the eastern aspect of the 

1 
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College, the prominent features of which are the 
fine eastern window of the Library^ part of the 
Hall, the ante-chapel, with its munnioned win- 
dows headed with tracery, and its ornamental 
niches, and lastly, the Chapel itself, the exterior 
of which is a chaste and pleasing specimen of the 
English style. Five large and handsome pointed 
windows, with a buttress between each, range 
along its northern and southern fronts ; while a 
still larger one of the same description nearly 
fills up the eastern end, from the angles of which 
buttresses of considerable depth project diagonally, 
and are carried up into lofty pinnacles enriched 
with crockets* 

The gardens themselves are extensive, and, 
being laid out in the modem way, constitute an 
elegant and highly agreeable appendage to the 
College. 

Pass we now with our stranger along Holywell, 
and down the Long Walk, to the south-eastern 
extremity of High Street, where, on a delightful 
spot of ground, gently rising from the banks of the 
winding Cherwell, stands 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

one of the most extensive and most opulent foun- 
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dations in the University, and the last which we 
purpose visiting in our second day's tour. 

The entrance from the city is by a modem gate- 
way of the Doric order, ornamented by a statue 
of the Founder, but in other respects little wor- 
thy of the College to which it belongs. The court 
into which it immediately leads, although con- 
fined in its dimensions, and irregular in its form, 
is replete with objects to interest and gratify the 
curious visitor, especially if he possess a taste for 
antiquities, in which Magdalen CoUq^e pecu- 
liarly abounds. On the north is part of the Pre- 
sident's lodgings * ; on the east a noble gateway 
tower, and the venerable western front of the 
Chapel, present themselves ; and on the south is a 
low embattled range of building, occupied as cham- 
bers by a part of the Society. The front of the 
Chapel naturally claims to be first examined. Al- 
though somewhat injured by a heavy octagonal 
turret at its northrwestern angle, thb front pre* 
sents an elevation of much beauty, in the English 
style, composed of a central and two lateral divi- 
sions, separated by buttresses. The former ex- 
hibits a highly enriched entrance porch, with a 



* In these lodgings is preterred % picture of Cardinal Wohef, 
thoaght to be an original, who was once a Fellow of the Col- 
lege. 

I2 
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large and handsome pointed window above k. 
Each of the latter presents an elegant pointed 
window of inferior size. Beneath the parapet, 
which is embatded, a saoulding Is carried, thickly 
set with grotesquely carved beads, with wbich 
many otber parts of the College are also lavishly 
adorned. Into the battlement of the porch are 
wrought five small canopied niches, each of which 
IS filled by a sculptured figure^ of exquisite work- 
mapship for the age that produced it The first 
figure OQ the leFt hand represents St. John the 
-Baptist; the remaining ones, King Henry III. 
kneeling, St. Mary Magdalen, William of Wyke< 
ham, and the Founder, also knediog* 

« 

Beneath the gateway tower mentioned befi>re 
was originally the entrance into the great qua- 
drangle, now long disused. The tower itself ccmsti- 
-tutes. a principal ornament of the court, and strik- 
iingly exemplifies the magnificent s{Mrit and fine 
-taste of the venerable prelate under whose ausploss 
« it arose. Trees and shrubs of luxuriant growth 
conceal much of the lower part, and but just al- 
low a glimpse of the finely pannelled gate which 
•closes the portal in the inferior story. Above the 
gate is a superb oriel window, embattled, and very 
lofty, belonging to a room called the Founder's 
chamber. On each side of tliis window sire richly 
canopied niches, containing statues of the Founder, 
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Henry III. St. Jdlui tke Bapitisty and St. Mary 
Magdal^. An jenobresured parapet and lofty 
crocketted pinnacles adorn the summit of th« 
tower, to wjiich additional strength and beauty are 
given by double buttresses at the angles* 

In the south-eastern comer of tbe court atill 
remains an old stone pulpit, from which a sermon, 
now preaclied in the •Chapel, used to be anDnally 
delivered on the festival of Sl John the Bafitistd 
On this occasion the court was strewed with grass 
and rushes; branches <^ trees were also iixed 
upon the walls of the surrounding buildings, 
about tbe pulpit, and amomg the seats and benches 
placed within the area for tbe accommodation 4if 
tbe chief members of tbe University, all of whom 
regularly attended ilie sermon. 

The principal quadrangle, to which we obtain 
admission through a passage in the western side of 
^ first,court, is very spacious. It contains the 
<ChapeI, ihe remaining exterior of which is in the 
aame style as :the part already d^ribed, the HaNj 
iJhc Libraryi the remaining portion of the Presi* 
dettt's lodging$, and apartments lor the Fetlowe 
and Demies. Around the whole quadrangle a 
venerable cloister extends, adding -an almost chill- 
ing solemnity to the general grandeur of ihe 
scene. 

1 3 
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About twenty-three years after the Founder's 
death, a series of hieroglyph ical sculptures was 
placed around the interior of this cloister, where 
they still remain ; constituting an object of much 
attraction to strangers and casual visitors. Rela- 
tive to the import of these hieroglyphics, which 
were originally coloured, conjecture has frequently 
busied itself; but at lengthy a pretty general '^acqui- 
escence seems to have taken place in the solution 
contained in a Latin MS. entitled CEdipus Mag-- 
dalenensiSf now in the College Library. The tract 
was written about the end of the 17th century, at 
the request of Dr. Clarke, the President, by one of 
the Fellows named William Reeks ; and as the 
writer unquestionably displays much ingenuity in 
his attempt to develope the hidden meaning of the 
hieroglyphics in question, we shall make no apo- 
logy for presenting our readers with a translated 
extract from his manuscript. 

** Beginning from the south-west comer, the two 
** first figures we meet with are the IJan and the 
•* Pelican, The former of these is the emblem of 
'^ Courage and Valance ; the latter, of paternal 
<* Tenderness and Jffectipn. Both of them together 
** express to us the complete character of a good 
** governor of a College. Accordingly they are 
** placed under the window of those lodgings 
** which belong to the President^ as the instructions 
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^^ they convey ought particularly to r^^ulate hia 
'^ conduct. 

'^ Going on to the right hand^ on the other 
<< side of the gateway, are four figures, viz. the 
** Sclwolmaster^ the Lawyer^ the Physician, and 
*' the Divine. These are ranged along the out- 
" side of the Library, and represent the duties 
'^ and business of the students of the house. By 
<' means of learning in general, they are to be 
*< introduced to one of the three learned profes- 
<* sions ; or else, as hinted to us by the figure with 
^< Cap and Bells in the corner, diey must turn out 
« Fools in the end. 

** We come now to the north side of the qua- 
^^ drangle ; and here the three first figures repre- 
** sent the history of Davids his conquest over the 
^' Lion and Goliath ; from whence we are taught, 
^< not to be discouraged at any difiiculties that 
<^ may stand in our way, as the Vigour of Yimth 
<^ will easily enable us to surmount them. The 
'^ next figure to these is the HippopotamoSf or 
'* Rioer-Horse, carrying his young one upon his 
'^ shoulders. This is the emblem of a good tutor, 
'^ or Fellow of a College, who is set to watch over 
'* the youth of the society, and by whose pru- 
" dence they are to be led through the dangers 
*^ of their first entrance into the world. The 

i4 
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^^ igare immedialcty following represents Sobrieiy 
<< or Temperance, that most necessary virtue of a 
*^ collegiale life, llie whole remaii^ing train of 
^' fignres are the vices we are instructed to avoid. 
** Those next to Temperance are the opposite 
« vices of Ghittony and Dmnkenneis. Then (bl- 
** low the LneanlhropoSy the Hytena, and Panther , 
«* representing Violence^ Fraud, and 'D-eachery ; 
" the Gf^n representing CoveUmsnesg, and the 
•* next figure, dinger or Morexenesv. TTie Dog, 
♦* the Dragon, the JDeer, Flattery, Enry, and IV 
'^ tmdd^ ; and the three last, the Mantichora, the 
^ Boxers, and the lamia, Pride^ Qmtentum, and 

" We have here, therefore^ a complete and in- 
^* btructive lesson for the use of a society dedi- 
*^ cated to the advancement of religion and learn- 
<* ing ; and, on this ptan, we may snppose the 
** t^'ounder of Magdalen speaking, by means of 
<* these figures, to the students of his College/' 

The Hall, whic^ we enter from the soudi-east- 
ern corner of the quadrangle, is an extensive and 
elegant room, adorned with many portraits, and 
decorated with much &nciful carving. In its 
witidows are various coats of arms, and sundry 
honorary inscriptions, commemoradve of the 
Founder, and of other persons of eminence con- 
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iiected with the College. These were chiefly 
brought from the windows of the chamber men* 
tioned in our account of the old gateway tower. 
Among the portraits are whole lengtlis of the 
Founder, Prince Rupert, Henry Prince of 
Wales, Archbishop Boulter, l>octor Butler, and 
Mr. Freman ; with half lengths of Bishops Warner, 
Hough, and Wikocks ; of Dr. Hammond ; and 
of Addison. Of the first of these a short account 
can scarcely be unacceptable. 

William Patten, surnamed, from the place cf 
his birth, (according to the general practice of the 
superior clergy and great men of those days,) 
Waynflete, was the eldest son of Richard Ptftten 
or Patin, Esq. the rdpresentatWe of an ancient 
family in €tie county of Lincoln. After receiving 
-preliminary instruction at Winchester, he came 
to Oxford, and, although his name does not ap« 
pear in the list of Fellows, became. Dr. Milner 
thinks, a student of New College. Others how- 
cfver, among whom is Dr. Chandler, have been 
inclined to fix upon Merlon College, where he is 
also placed by Hollingshed, as the scene of Wayn- 
flete's academic studies. In these studies Wayn- 
flete^s proficiency was "^ery great, as may be in- 
ferred from his being ^osen at a comparatively 
early age Head Master of Wykeham's celebrated 
Winton School, where he collected an unasnally 
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valuable classical library, and acquired great re> 
puiation as an instructen So widely extended 
indeed was his fame in the latter capacity, that, in 
1440, he was earnestly solicited by King Henry 
VI. to remove along with some of his Scholars^ to 
that monarch's newly-founded College at Eton. 
Waynfletc consented, and three years afterwards 
was appointed Provost of that establishment; an 
office which he retained till the year I447> in 
which he was advanced to the Bishopric of Win-^ 
Chester. His talents for public business, which 
were of a very superior order, being seconded by 
great political sagacity, now rendered him a truly 
valuable counsellor to his royal master. And 
Henry appears to have been fully sensible of his 
value. He entrusted him with several important 
commissions, and at length, in 1456, bestowed 
upon him. the dignified appointment of Lord High 
Chancellor. This office Waynflete retained four 
years, and then resigned it. Both during his 
Chancellorship, and previously, he had uniformly 
shewn himself a diligent and faithful, as well as 
upright and able servant of the government. Nei- 
ther did his loyalty to his sovereign partake of 
the unstable character of that of too many public 
men, at this unfortunate period of English history. 
The declining fortunes of his royal master had 



^ He cuTkd witti bim irt FcUowt and tbirtj-fivc Sdioten. 
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not the efiect of weakening the attachment or 
abating the zeal of the grateful servant ; and when 
at length the cloud, which had long impended, 
burst over the unfortunate monarch with resist- 
less force, when the fatal defeat at Northampton 
had thrown Henry, a captive, into the hands of 
his ambitious rival, Waynflete, by whom the King 
had been attended to Northampton, strove not to 
catch from the ascending star of York a beam of 
favour, but, bidding adieu for ever to public life, 
retired to his diocese; where he employed the 
remaining years of a life extended far beyond the 
usual term of human existence, in providing for 
the wants, both temporal and spiritual, of those 
around him, and in maturing plans for secur- 
ing the benefits of learning to his country's chil- 
dren in succeeding ages. After presiding over the 
diocese of Winchester during the lengthened pe- 
riod of thirty-nine years, he died August 11, I486, 
and was interred in a sepulchral chapel within 
the cathedral of that city. In this chapel, which, 
through the pious and grateful care of the Society 
of Magdalen College to keep it in perfect repair, 
is considered the most beautiful in the whole ca- 
thedral, is Waynflete's monument; on which ap- 
pears a figure of the Bishop, in full pontificals, 
reclined, and holding within his hands the figure of 
a heart, which, in alluuon to the Psalmist's expres- 
sion, <* My soul is always in my band," he is re- ' 
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presented emblematically offering up to the Al-* 
mighty. 

So early as the necond year of his episcopate, 
Waynflete obtained from Henry VI. a licence to 
found, and to endow with 1 0Oi. per annum, a Hall, 
for a President and Scholars; which was accordingly 
done on land that belonged to St. John the Bap- 
tist's Hospital, within the east gate ; and was partly 
occupied by Bostar, Hare, Pencrych, and Night- 
ingale Halls, and partly lying waste. This foun- 
dation was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen ; but 
as a Hall it was not destmed long to exist. Its 
members, consisting of a President, thirteen Mas- 
ter Fellows, and seven Bachelor Fellows or Sdio^ 
lars, were,' however, settled in it in the montii of 
August, 14>48. 

' Shortly afterwards, the Bishop obtained per- 
mission to convert the whole extensive premises 
belonging to the before-mentioned Hospital of 
Sl John, and lying al the eastern extremity of 
Oxford, into a College ; in consequence of which 
the fraternity .of Hospitallers surrendered their 
entire possessbns to the Society of Magdalen 
Hail; by which Society they were to be sup*> 
ported during the remainder of their lives. 
This surrender having taken place, Waynflete, 
on the 12th of June, 1458, placed in his new 
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College a President, three Master Fellows^ and 
three Bachelor Fellows. These, two days after- 
wards, were joined by the President and Fellows 
of the Hall, who had previously made a surrender 
of their own house to the College. In this man- 
ner was Magdalen College completely established ; 
and in May, 1473, the new buildings, the archi- 
tect of which was William Orchyarde, were com- 
menced under the direction of the Founder him- 
self^ who lived to see them nearly completed. 
By the statutes, given by the Founder in the year 
479) the College was to consist of forty Fellows, 
thirty Scholars, called Semi<ammunaru or Demies, 
four Chaplains, Priests, eight Clerks, and sixteen 
Choristers; and was to be called SeirUe Marie 
Magdalene G>Uege, to the honour and praise of 
Christ crucified, the blessed Virgin, St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. John Baptist, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, St. Swithine, and other patrons of the ca- 
thedral of Winchester. 

Besides the paintings already mentioned, tbei^ 
is in the Hall a full-length of St. Mary Magdalen, 
charmingly executed, as is supposed, by Guercinp. 
Here is also a carving of King Henry VIII. 

Being by its statutes obliged to entertain tlie 
Kings q£ EngUuKl and their eldest Sons, when they 
visit the University, Magdalen College has not nn- 
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frequently been favoured with royal visits c; on 
which occasions entertainments were generally 
given, and dispuutions performed, in the Hall. 
But into any particulars of these our limits not 
permitting us to enter, we shall proceed to the 

Library, which, although an extensive roon^, 
is not well proportioned, and, except in its literary 
stores, affords but little to detain the tourist. We 
may indeed remark, en passcmU that it contains 
portraits of Waynflete and of Bishop Warner, to 
the former of whom it was indebted for a donation 
of eighty volumes, and to the latter for books and 
ornamental work to about the estimated amount 
of 1400L Besides these, other benefactors have 
contributed to increase the collection. 



^ The stand thU College made agaiost James II. in 1687 will 
be ever memorable, wben the ill-advised monarch took Oxibrd in 
his way to Bath, for the purpose of compelliug the Society to 
choose for their President Dr. Parker, then Bishop of the diocese. 
To detail the proceediogs of his M^esty, and of the Society, 
throughout the whole of this trying afiur, would not consist with 
our limits ; we must therefore content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the second volume of Oxoniana, in which he will find a 
pretty full account of the whole transaction ; an account, from the 
perusal of which- it is impossible to rise, withont Heeling equal 
respect for the firmness with which the Society adhered to the 
obligation imposed on them by their statutes, and admiration at 
their duteous and respectful bebaviour to a Soverngn, who so un- 
advisedly endeavoured to force them to break through that obli- 
gation. 



> 
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The Chapel of this College is deservedly 
ranked among the finest in the Universi^. Of 
its exterior we have already given some descrip- 
tion ; its interior, although, from the altar piece 
and the screen being Corinthian, it exhibits an 
injudicious mixture of the English and Grecian 
styles, still retains much of its pristine character. 
But of the magnificent furniture which the pious 
munificence of Waynflete had bestowed, it wof, 
alas i at the Reformation almost wholly despoiled. 
Strange, that a period at which the light of the 
Gospel, after an interval of many centuries of 
partial obscuration, once more shone forth upon 
us in unclouded lustre, should have also been 
marked by the rise of a barbarous and fiinatical 
spirit, which, accounting the exquisite works of 
art, wherewith the piety and liberality of our an- 
cestors had adorned the temples of the Most 
High, only as so many reiiques of superstition, 
would gladly have involved them in one common 
and total destruction ! 

Among the principal alterations which the 
Chapel has received, were those e£fec&d in the 
year 1635, when it was newly stalled, wainscottcd, 
paved with black and white marble, furnished 
with a new organ, a screen, and new painted win- 
dows. Some of the last mentioned were destroyed 
not long after by the Parliament soldiers, who, in 
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the true spirit of fanatical Vandalism^ laid the 
windows fiat on the ground, and then, by jumping 
on them, reduced them to shivers. 

In the year 1740, a screen and pannelling, both 
Grecian, the latter of which conceals the formerly 
beautiful eastern wall, were put up. In 1793, a 
new roof, by Wyatt, after the antique, was erected. 

Each side of the choir exhibits a range of win- 
dows, five in number, filled with representations, 
in claro obscwrOj of the Apostles, Fathers, Saints^ 
Sic Of these, eight were removed from the ante- 
chapel, in the year 1741, and two new ones, one 
on each side next to the altar, added by Price 
junior. In the great western window is a repr&> 
sentation, also in claro obscuro^ of the Last Judg^ 
menty executed after a design of Christopher 
Schwartz. This was restored in 1794, by Eg-* 
ginton, from the damaged state in which it had 
lain ever since the high wind in 1703. Of the 
two paintings over the altar, the upper one was 
executed by Fuller ; and that beneath it, as is ge* 
nerally allowed, by Moralez, a Spanish artist of 
great celebrity during the sixteenth century, and 
usually styled, by way of eminence, El Divino. 
To the former of these, which represents the last 
judgment, the general opinion seenois to have been 
more unfavourable than is consistent with strict 
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justice; the latter has obtained its due meed of 
praise, and is well known through the medium of 
Sherwin's fine engraving. It is a representation 
of Christ bearing the cross, and was brought from 
Vigo by the last Duke of Ormond. It was pre- 
sented to the College by Mr. William Freman, of 
Hamels in Hertfordshire. To this gentleman the 
College is also in part indebted for the fine toned 
organ ^ on which, twice every day, namely, at ten, 
and between three and four o'clock % the choral 
service of the Chapel is accompanied. 

The ante-chapel is lighted by eight windows, 
containing finely executed portraits of St. John 
the Baptist, St. Mary Magdalen, Kings Henry 
III. and VI. Bishops Wykeham, Waynflete, and 
Fox, and Cardinal Wolsey. In addition to these, 
the ante-chapel windows also contain representa- 
tions of our Saviour's Baptism, and of the Ado- 
ration at the Sepulchre; besides numerous coats 

d The fonner organ was taken down, daring the Uinrpation, as 
an engine of superstition ; and, by Cromwell's order, for his own 
amnsement, set np in the great gallery at Hampton Court. At 
the Restoration it was replaced in the Ch^>el, where it remained, 
tilt superseded by the present instrument ; on which it migrated to 
the church of Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, where it is said stiU 
to remain. Mr. Freman also contributed to the music of the 
College steeple, by a present of two additional bells to the former 
peal of eighL 

^ On Sundays and Holydays, howerer, morning seirioe begins at 
eight o'clock. 
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of aims, and other ornamental appendages. Tlie 
two fine columns which support the roof of the 
ante-chapel will scarcely escape the notice of eyen 
the most careless observer; besides which, the 
room possesses another source, a melancholy 
source, of attraction^ in its numerous monuments. 
Of these many are well sculptured ; but our limits 
will permit us to particularize only one', by Stone, 
Co the memory of two sons of the brave and loyal 
. Sir Thomas Lyttelton. These young gentlemeD, 
both of whom were students of this College, weie 
bathing in the river Chcrwell : one of them was 
in danger of drowning, and cried out; the other 
flew to save him, but perished with him in the 
attempt. 

Returning into the great quadrangle, we find, 
on its northern side^ a passage leading into a 
court, at the opposite extremity of which stands the 
pile called the New Building. This forms one side 
of an intended new quadrangle, in completion of 
which (and who that venerates antiquity will hear 
it without a sigh !) the demolition of three sides of 
the fine old cloistered quadrangle^ is said to have 
been contemplated. Towards this design a build- 

^ For Uiit tomb, Stone, who wu an artitt of bigli repute in 
thoM days, reeeived SOL The frightftd porch by which the bean- 
tiAil aonthem front of St Mary't chnrch if lo lamentably 
gured, waa alto the work of Stone. 
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ing fhnd is understood to have been long accu- 
malating; bdt we venture to hope tiftt it will 
find another destination : as Mr. Chalmers justly 
temarks, " the opening to the east and west present 
^ picturesque scenes of such striking beauty, that 
*^ taste at least will be amply gratified by finish- 
'*< ing the ends of the present new building, and 
** taking down the north side of the old qua- 
«* dranglec" The pile of netr building here re- 
ferred to extends to the length of three hundred 
feet, forming a handsome elevation of three stories. 
The front rests upon a piazza, the roof of which 
is tastefully wrought in stucco. The rooms^ which 
are disposed in three lofty ranges, are nearly 
uniform in size, and are appropriated almost wholly 
to the accommodation of the Fellows. 

The only other buildings attached to the Col- 
lege that yet remain to be noticed consist of some 
rooms on the east of the Hall, and of what is 
termed the Chaplain's court**, on the southern 
side of which stands the noble Tower, that 
forms so conspicuously beautiful an object on en- 



I Ifistoiy of the CoUeget aod Halls, p. SOS. 

^ Oo the fifth of Aogatt, 1719, a fire broke out in the Demies* 
Common-Boom, in this part of the CoUege. It was ditcovered 
■boot two in the morning, and was fortunately got under without 
doing any farther damage than burning the compaat of a room in 
three stories. 

K 9 
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tering Oxford by the London road, and so greatly 
ennobles* every distant prospect of the city. For 
a union of real solidity with great lightness of ap- 
pearance, this structure yields to few of the many 
elegant towers, erected by English architects, 
previously to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. It is divided into four stories ; in each 
side of the lower three of which is a pleasingly 
simple pointed window. In each face of the upper 
story are two lofty windows of more elaborate 
workmanship. Above these the Tower displays 
much ornamental sculpture, and is crowned by an 
open wrought battlement. From the angles of 
the Tower project slender turrets of an octagonal 
form, which, being carried up a considerable 
height above the parapet, terminate in richly 
crocketted pinnacles, between each of which is 
inserted another pinnacle of equal height, but of 
more delicate proportions. Tradition ascribes the 
erection of this fine Tower to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who, in his 23d year, was Bursar of the College*. 

At the hour of five on the mormog of M».y-A%j, the choristert 
of the College assemble on the top of this tower, and sing the 
following Hjmn : 

Hymmu BucharisticuM Deo T^l-uni. 

Tc Deum Patrum colimus^ 
Te laudibus prosequimur. 
Qui Corpus cibo reficis, 
Coelesti mcnteni gratia. 
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The Pleasure-grounds belonging to Magda- 
len College constitute one of its most agreeable 
appendages. They acquire also a peculiar interest 
from the feelings with which, as we wander among 
their shady recesses, we call to memory the names 
of many illustrious persons, who, while the genius, 
the talents, and the virtues, which, when matured, 
did equal honour to themselves and to the place 
of their education, were receiving early culture, 
breathed the same air, and sought the same tran- 
quil retirement. Here Addison strayed, while 

Te adoramut, O Jesn ! 
Te, Fill nnigenite ! 
To, qui noD dedi^natus es 
Subire cUustra Virginia, 

Actus in crucem foetus es 
Iimto Deo Tictima ; 
Per Te, Salrator unice, 
Vitae apes nobis rediit, 

Ubi, iBteme Spiritua, 
Cujus afflatu peperit 
Infantem Deum Maria, 
^teraam benedicimns ! 

Tri-noe Dens, bominam 
Salutis Autor optime, 
Immensum hoc Myaterium 
Ovanti lingua canimns. 

This is done in lieu of a requiem, which, before the Reforma- 
tion, was performed in the same place for the soul of Henry 
VII. The rectory of Slimbridge, in Gloucestershire, is charged 
with an annual payment of ten pounds for the performance of 
this scrrice, 

K 3 
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musing on the stem virtues and misfortunes of 
his Cato; here Collins wooed the ardent and mys- 
tic Muse, whose brightest smiles were ultimately 
his; and hither Home retired to meditate on 
heavenly themes. 

The Paddock or Grove lies chiefly on the nortb- 
west of the College. It is pretty closely planted 
with noble elm trees, and stocked with a consi* 
deruble number of deer. 

The Meadow, insulated by streams of the 
Cherwell, lies to the eastward of the Paddock. 
Around it, on the river's bank, is carried the um- 
brageous and pleasingly varied walk, so well known 
by the name of Magdalen CoUege Water^Wdlki. 

Many points of this walk afford rich and beau- 
tiful views of the surrounding country. At its 
entrance stood, till the year 1/89, a venerable 
oak of immense size, supposed to have vegetated 
there nearly six hundred years. On the 29th of 
June in that year it fell to the ground with a tre- 
mendous crash. Its height was 71 f^t, its girth 
91, and its cubic contents were 754 feet. A chair 
made from sQuie of the timber is preserved in the 
President's lodgings. 
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C|»ir)i Ba^'0 maOiu 

CoMBCBKciNG from the usual point our Third 
Day*8 JValkj in which we propose visiting Hcbt- 
FORD, Oriel> University, Queen's, and New 
Colleges, we first direct our steps along High 
Street, and, passing St. Mary's Church, turn to 
the left immediately beyond it, continuing to walk 
in a northerly direction, till we arrive at 

HERTFORD COLLEGE, 

which received the name of a College in the year 
1740, when King George IL granted a charter of 
incorporation for a Principal, four senior Fellows 
or Tutors, and eight junior Fellows or Assistants. 
From a very early period, and up to the year 
1740, this place of learning was called Hert Hall^ 
and could boast of having within its walls many 
distinguished members. The celebrated Mr. 
Fox received his education here, under the 
tuition of Dr. Newcome^ afterwards Primate of 
Ireland. The College became virtually dissolved 
in the year 1805, in consequence of the Chan« 
cellor of the University not appointing a Principal 
to succeed Dr. Bernard Hodgson, then lately* de- 
ceased ; and the buildings for the most part have 
gone gradually into decsay, except the Principal's 

k4 
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House, Chapel, and Hall, which are ia a tolerable 
state of repair. The College is now vested in the 
Crown by Escheat ; but an Act of Parliament has 
lately passed, enabling his Majesty to make a 
grant of the property to the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University, in trust, for the 
Principal and other members of Magdalen Hall, 
which is intended to be pulled down, to enable 
the President and Fellows of Magdalen College 
to carry into execution their projected magnifi- 
cent improvements. As soon as the dilapidated 
buildings at Hertford are restored, the Society of 
Magdalen Hall will remove^ and become esta- 
blished at the site of Hertford College. 

Over the gateway, which was built in 1688, is 
the Library, to which belongs a very valuable col- 
lection of books, bequeathed in 1777, along with 
lOOOL India Stock, as an endowment for the office 
of Librarian, by John Cole, Esq. of East Barming 
in Kent. The Library has been considerably en- 
riched since that time by other contributions. 

On the eastern side of the quadrangle is the 
Hall, which was originally built about the year 
1560, as a refectory for the Society of Hart, or 
Hert, properly Hertford Hall. This was an an- 
cient academic Hall, situated between Black Hall 
on the east, and le Micheld Hall on the west^ and 
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occupying a considerable portion of the site of the 
present College. So early as the commencement 
of the reign of Edward I. one Henry Punchard 
made a conveyance of the said Hall to Joan Stoc- 
well ; from whom, through the hands of two inter- 
mediate possessors, it came to Elias de Hertford ; 
whose letting it out as a place of study was the 
occasion of its being called Hertford Hall. From 
the son of this possessor it came into the hands of 
John de Dokelyngton, from whom Bishop Staple- 
don purchased it; and having connected with it 
Arthur Hall, obtained a royal licence to appro- 
priate both to the accommodation of twelve stu- 
dents. On the completion of Exeter College these 
students were removed thither; but Hert Hall 
still continued a place of study, under the govern- 
ment of a Principal appointed by the College. 

In the year 17^0, Dr. Richard Newton, who 
had then been thirty years Principal of the Hall, 
obtained from King George II. a charter for 
erecting it into a College for a Principal, fpur 
senior Fellows or Tutors, eight junior Fellows or 
Assistants, eight probationary Students, twenty- 
four actual Students, and four Scholars, to be 
styled the Prindpal and Fellows of Hertford Col- 
lege in the Umvereity of Oxford. 

The benevolent gentleman, to whom Oxford was 
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tiius indebted for her twentieth College, wda bom 
in Yardley Chace, Northamptonshire. After s 
preparatory coarse of instruction at Westminster 
School, he was elected to a Studentship al Christ 
Church, in which Collq^ he became a highly 
esteemed tutor. In this capacity, after his insti- 
tution to the Headship of Hert Hall, he superin- 
tended the education of the late Duke of New- 
castle, and of the Duke's brother Mr. Pelham. 
Except the Rectory of Sudbury in Nortbampton- 
diire, the only preferment which Dr. Newton ob- 
tained was a Canonry of Christ Church. He 
died on the 91st of April, 17'^3, aged 77* having 
been Principal of his own foundation about thir- 
teen years. The only parts of the intended build* 
ings completed by him were the Chapel, the Prin- 
cipal's lodgings, and a portion of the new qua^ 
drangle. By the statutes it was provided, that the 
College ^^ might assume the name of any person 
<> who should complete the endowment, or become 
^ the principal benefactor to it." But no sudk 
benefactor has yet arisen ; and the original endow- 
ment being not only small in ilsd^ but subjected 
in its a)>plicatiott to injudicious restrictions^ the 
College gradoally declined. It is at present oc- 
cupied by a Gentleman of the Low^ who is placed 
there in trust for xbe Crown, until tiie intended 
Royal Grant be made to the University; after 
which a considerable part will be palled down 
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aad irebnilt} aad oilier iflfiproretnenU will be made, 
■a as to make ic a sukabtereaidence.for the Prindn 
pal ana Society of Magdakn Uall^ by which lUHne 
it will hereafter be called. 

Betnrning into High Street, we now eroia 
it» and proceed dewn a lane * that goes off from it 
ill a southerly direction^ immediately opposite to^ 
the porch of St. Mary's Church. At the bottoQk 
of this lane and on its eastern side we find 



ORIEL COLLEGE, 

the chief front of which, looking towards the weBt> 
is a regular and. very pleasing elevation,, three 8to«>- 
ries in height, lighted by ranges; of windows ofthm 
ancient form, and surmounted by a double ogeci 
battlement. Its principal feature is a handsomer 
agaare tower, which rises over the gateway, and ia» 
ornamented by a neat bay or oriel window. The 
vaulting of the gateway isddsoately wrought with' 
fim^i'shaped traoory, and adorned with the arms oft 
Charier, L From the portal we emerge int& a, 
spacious and regular quadrangle, singularly neat 
IB its general appearanoe, and dili(daying in its 
eastern side an eJcvation of peculiar beauty, formedi 
by the Hall, and the entrance to the Chapel. The 

* Now caDed St. Mar^HsU Lane, fofmeHy Scbydiard^mA, 
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centre of this elevation is highly ornamented. In 
front is a semi-hexagonal embattled portico^ the 
ascent to which is by an expansive flight of steps. 
The roof is surmounted by two small cupolas, on 
one of which are painted the arms of England, as 
in the time of Edward II. without the^^r^ delis; 
on the other the plume of feathers, a bearing first 
assumed by the Founder of this College as Prince 
of Wales. 

Immediately over the portico, in niches under 
coronal canopies, are placed statues of Kings Ed- 
ward II. and III. ; above these, in a niche of si- 
milar form, but of a smaller size, is a sculpture of 
the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms. A semicircular pediment crowns the cen- 
tre of the facade; on each side of which is a series 
of well-proportioned pointed windows, and at each 
extremity a lofty bay projection. The remaining 
sides of the quadrangle are composed of buildings 
three stories high, ornamented with a double ogee 
battlement, which is also continued along the 
eastern side. 

The several door-ways are adorned with the ar- 
morial bearings of different benefactors. On the 
northern side of the court are the apartments of 
the Provost; the western and southern sides con- 
sist of chambers for the Society. 
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At the south-eastern corner of the quadrangle 
is the entrance to the Chapel, with which we shall 
commence our tour through this College. 

Built about the commencement of the calami- 
tous period of the civil war, this place of worship 
can scarcely be expected to exhibit much splen- 
dour of interior decoration. It is, however, lofty, 
well-proportioned, and commodious ; the ceiling 
is not inelegant, and tlic whole is distinguished by 
a peculiar neatness and simplicity. The floor is 
composed of white and black marble. In the 
eastern window, which is large and pointed, is a 
painting executed by Pcckitt, after a design by the 
late ingenious Dr. Wall, of Worcester, and repre- 
senting the Presentation of our Saviour in the 
Temple. Three noblemen, namely, the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Wenman, and Lord Leigh, jointly 
presented this window to the Chapel. Previously 
to the erection, in 1373, of the former Chapet, 
which was built solely at the expence of the Earl 
of Arundel and his son the Bishop of Ely, the 
Society of this College attended divine service at 
St. Mary's Church. 

The Hall is a well-proportioned and well- 
finished room, lined with wainscotting, and orna* 
mented with three portraits, namely, of Edward 
11. enthroned, ond accompanied by the ensigns of 
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^royalljr, by Hudson ; of Queen Anne, by Dtfhl ; 
md of the Duke of Beaufort, by Soldi ; all at full 
length. The prevailing style of the decorations 
of the Hall is Doric. The windows are large and 
pointed ; in one of them are the arms of Pierre- 
point, Earl of Kingston, displaying no fewer thaa 
nineteen quurterings. Two ancient and very en- 
/ions silver cups are among the plate belonging 
to the Hall. One of them, which is richly carved 
and gilt, was presented by the Founder ; the other 
by Binhop Carpenter ^. Of the life of the former, 
thus incidentally mentioned, and of the steps taken 
by him in founding this Collie, we would ent^ 
brace this opportunity of giving our usual concise 
account. 

Although, as in the case isS at least one other 
collegiate institution in Oxford, the founding of 
this College has usually been accounted a work of 
royalty, it is to a suhgect that the honour of Fonn- 
dership really belongs Edward II. a monarch 
whose very name sends through the heart a thrill of 
borror and of pity, had for his almoner, in the days 
of his brighter fortune, one Adam de Brom. The 

^ Of the vast qmotitjr of indent tilT«r plate fonneiiy betonging 
to the different Ck>Ilege8, very little it now remaining. Dnring tkc 
CiTil war, the Uni?er!iities voinntarily ooutribntcd most of thetr 
plate for the topplj of the King's neccssitiet. Tliat of Oxford 
eoiaad into monej at New lao HaU. 
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prefious circumstances of the life of this ecclesi- 
astic are enveloped in total obscurity; but in 1315 
his name occurs as Rector of Hanworth, in Miit 
dlesex. His subsequent prrferments were, it ap- 
pears, the Chancellorship of Durham, the Archr 
deaconry of Stow, and the living of St Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford. In 13S4 we find De Brom, in 
•consequence of his own petition, empowered to 
found at Oxford^ to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary, a College of Scholars, who were to elect 
their own Rector, to be styled Dormu SeholaTwm 
BeaiiB Maria Oxon. and to possess the power of 
buying lands and advowsons to the annual value 
of SOL Having, in the terms of the charter thus 
granted to him, and which was dated December 6, 
1324, founded a College for the study of divinity 
and logic, De Brom, in the hope, no doubt, of ob- 
taining from the royal bounty that aid for his infant 
foundation which his own circumstances would not 
permit him to aflbrd, surrendered the whole to the 
King. He had calculated rightly ; the King be- 
came its foster father, granted a«new and extended 
charter, made an addition to its endowment, and 
enlarged the Society's power of making pur- 
chases, appointing De Brom himsdf the first 
Provost. 

This charter^ accompanied by a body of statutes 
under the great seal, bearing date Jan. 91, 1395, 
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O. S. was one of the latest acts of that unfortunate 
King's reign. The troubles which soon after ter- 
minated in his deposition and death had already 
begun. The Queen with her son were in France 
.preparing an invasion, to be supported imme- 
diately on her landing by a powerful faction in 
this country^ of which Henry Burgash, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was a principal member. In this state 
of things, it was not to be expected that the new 
College, situated as it was within the diocese of 
that prelate, could resist a storm which over- 
threw its founder. Its existence was accordingly 
saved by timely submission. At the instance of 
the Bishop a new body of statutes was framed by 
the Provost and Fellows, during this year of dis- 
traction and rebellion, in which, although the 
King is still called the Founder, and the sub* 
stance of the former statutes is preserved, yet the 
Bishop of Lincoln is recognized as possessing the 
authority of Visitor. They are about four months 
later in date than the Royal statutes; and it is a 
curious, perhaps an unparalleled instance of right 
recovered, and one which strikingly illustrates the 
stability and energy of our Law, that upon a for- 
mal hearing in the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
year 1 ^ 26, just 400 years after the Usurpation began, 
this second body of statutes was set aside, the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln was declared not to have the power 
of Visitor, and the full authority of the original sta- 
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totes was restored. The riglit indeed never seems 
to have been wholly forgotten in the College; for 
the original instrument was always preserved, and 
by virtue of that instrument the Lord Chancellor's 
Authority had occasionally been exerciscdi instead 
of that of the Bishop of Lincoln. But these in- 
stances were very rare; whereas the Bishop's au- 
thority had been exercised sometimes for near a 
century together without interruption. 

But to return to our foundation. The protec* 
tion of the new government being thus secured, 
the young King adopted and continued his fa- 
ther's work. In the first year of his reign he 
gave a spacious and handsome building called Le 
Obiole, the history of which is deserving of no- 
tice, not only as being the site of the present Col- 
ic^, but because its name has been long applied 
to a certain form of window, and its etymology, 
which will account for that application, has been 
strangely mistaken by Mr. Warton and other an- 
tiquaries. Le Oriole or La Oriole, as the 
name is always spelt in the contemporary writings, 
is merely the French form of Oriolum, a word 
which frequently occurs in the monkish writers 
and other Latin documents of the middle ages, in 
the sense of a gateway, porch, or portal. This 
part of every handsome building was usually 
adorned with a large projecting window over the 

L 
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entrance, and hence all windows of that Bhape and 
character by de^ees acquired the name of Oriole 
or Oriel windows. The building of which we 
are speaking (which was certainly of considerable 
extent, especially when compared with the ordi- 
nary siae of houses in walled towns) seems to have 
been distinguished by its gateway ; and the name 
of the most remarkable part was probably soon 
extended to the whole, as is often the case at the 
present time with the words tower, lodge, haU, or, 
to mention an example still more in point, the 
wbUme parte. 

As French was at that time the court language, 
this edifice, being royal property, and a few years 
before having been in the actual occupation of the 
Queen, naturally received a French name. From 
the title-deeds it appears to have been granted 
(subject to a chief rent of 4(1.) by Henry III. to 
Bogo de Clare, an ecclesiastic of high family: by 
him it was given to Eleanor, Queen of Edward I. 
a Spanish Princess, who granted it to her Chap* 
lain, Jacobus de Hispania, for his life. Daring 
the time of its alienation from the crown, it was 
occupied by students, and is often mentioned by 
the name of Aula Seneschalli, StewardPi HalL 
After its return however into royal hands the 
name of Oriole became so fixed, that it prevsdled 
over the corporate style of the foundation, which 
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IS, The House of the Blessed Mary tlie Virgm in 
Chford; for in a deed^ nearly coeval with the 
foundation, to this description is subjoined, 
commonly called Oriole College. 

The reversion then of this message having been 
freely given by the King, De Brom purchased of 
the Spanish Chaplain his lifeinterest in it, and imme- 
diately transplanted his College to the spot ; their 
residence having been, during the first four years of 
the foundation, in a large building in the High 
Street, nearly opposite the house of the Principal of 
Brasen-nose College, then called Tackley's Inn^ and 
afterwards Bulkely Hall, of which some ancient 
rdics are still to be seen. He also bestowed two 
advowsons on the College, and in the following 
year obtained a grant from the King of the Hos- 
pSlal of St. Bartholomew, of which a description 
will hereafter be given. 

The buildings on the south and west sides of the 
present quadrangle were begun in 1690 ; those on 
the north and east in 1637. The whole expence 
was defrayed by subscription among its members, 
the Provost Blencowe alone giving 1S002. 

Proceeding next into the inner court, formerly 
a garden, which lies to the north of the first qua^- 
drangle^ we find on both its eastern and western 

l2 
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sides an additional pile of building, partaking of 
the architectural character of the quadrangle, but 
of considerably more recent construction ; having 
been erected, each through the liberality of a sin- 
gle benefactor, some time after the commencement 
of the 18th century. An inscription^ accompa- 
nied by a Runic motto, implying Ornmno homo pair 
verts incrementum, placed on the front of the east- 
em wing, informs us that it was built at the ex- 
pence of Bishop Robinson, who was also in other 
respects a munificent benefactor to this College. 
Tlie western wing was built, in consequence of a 
bequest for that and other purposes, by Dr. Geoi^ 
Carter, Provost of the College. The former sp* 
pears to have been completed in the year 17199 
and the latter in 1730. 

On the north side of this court is a building of 
chaste and elegant design, erected in 1788, under, 
the direction of Wyatt, containing the College 
LiBKARY^; which, in 1786, received an important 

1> In this Library it preserred a MS. Commeatary on Genetiip 
written by one John OapgroTe an August iniaa monk of Canter- 
bury in the fourteenth century. The ioitial latter of the dedica- 
tion, which is to Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, contains a cnrioos 
iUumination of the author presenting his book to his patron. It 
contains a memorandum in the Duke's hand-writing of the copy 
being presented to him at his manor of Penshurst. Mr. Waiton 
supposes this to hare been one of the books giren by Duke Hnaa- 
phrey to the University, and to have been lost, •• the rwt mn^ 
about the time of the Bcfoimation. 
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addition to its stores, in a curious and estimable 
oollection of books, bequeathed by the late Lord 
Leighj of Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, who had 
been a nobleman of this College, and afterwards 
High Steward of the University. In the Library 
is a picture, by Vasari, representing a group of 
Italian poets ; and in the gallery, a scarce print of 
the same. A room adjoining to the latter is lined 
with part of the rich wainscotting that formerly 
belonged to New College chapel. 

Regaining High Street, and proceeding in an 
easterly direction along its southern side, we soon 
reach 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

to which some assign precedency of foundation 
among the Colleges of Oxford. Its front, which 
extends to the length of 260 feet along the south- 
ern side of High Sti'eet, has a sombre and venera- 
bly ancient aspects which, as Mr. Chalmers re* 
marks, joined to ^* its numerous Gothic ornaments, 
** and especially when contrasted with the airy 
'^ grandeur of its opposite neighbour, Queen's, 
** serves to perpetuate the notion, that this is the 



* Th« pmcnt bnildiogi were nertftkclctt tomncMtd oiilf is 
the yew 1684. 

l3 
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<c eldest daughter of Alma Mater \** It is a regu* 
lar elevation of three stories, embattled in the 
ogee manner, and lighted by uniform ranges of 
windows similar in form to those described in a 
note appended to the description of Exeter Col* 

At equal distances from the extremities of the 
front are gateways, respectively leading into the 
eastern and western courts, and each surmounted 
by an embattled tower. Over the western gateway 
is placed a statue of Queen Anne' towards the 
street, and of James 11. towards the quadrangle ; 
over the eastern portal, a statue of Queen Mary 
fronts the street, and one of Dr. Radclifit, the 
court. The vaultings of both gateways are 
adorned with fan-shaped tracery. 

The principal quadrangle is that to which ad- 



' History of the CoUflgw, p. 86. 

« A sUtue of Alfred^ which f^nnerly stood ia the pUux now oo- 
cnpied by that of Queen Aooe, was aftcrwsrds placed otct the 
Hall door, but was remoTed, together with one ot St. Cuthbert, from 
o?er the Chapel door. It may Dot be uninterestiiig to remafk, 
that, witb the exception of the one behind WhltehaU, no other 
statue of King James II. is known to exist than that orer the 
western portal of Uniyersity College. One which stood on the 
Sand-hill, at Newtastle upon Tyne, was thrown into the riTer 
by an infuriate mob at the Bevolution; but being afterwards 
raised, was ooovertod^to a peal of beHs for St. Andrew's chwch 
in that town. 
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miMMon is afforded by the western gateway. It is 
spacious and regular; and bears in its general 
features no slight resemblance to the quadrangle 
of Oriel College. Three of iu sides are uniform, 
.and exceedingly neat ; the fourth, which looks to- 
wards the norths is of a more elevated architee- 
tural character. In it are contdned the Chapel 
and Hall, each of which exhibits a range of hand- 
some pointed windows. On the centre of this 
side is a pediment containing a clock ; and beneatli, 
a handsome oriel window between two canopied 
niches. 

. The Hall is among the most splendid refecto- 
ries in the University. Its principal decorations 
.have been executed with peculiar elegance, and an 
apparently total disregard of expence. They con- 
sist chiefly of an enriched wainscotting, a screen, 
and a splendid marble chimney-piece^ all in the 
pointed style; of paintings on glass and on can- 
vas; and of the arms of benefiictors; the last 
jof which are disposed over the ceiling of the 
Hall. The paintings on canvas consist of por- 
traits of Sir Roger Newdigate^ Lord Radnor, 
Sir William Scott ', Sir Robert Chambers, Lord 
Moira, a full length by Hoppner, and W. 

^ This gentleman it one of the RepresentatiTes of the UniTersity 
in Ptetiamenty and luw long ranked as a Civilian of the very fint 
<«Biineaoe. 

l4 
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WyndhaiD} Esq. by Laurence. The paindngs on 
glass in the southern wimiow represent our Sa- 
viour, Moses, and Elias ; they were the work of 
Giles of York, a glass painter of some celebrity. 
The marble chimney-piece, which is most elabo- 
rately wrought, was the gift of Sir Roger New- 
. digate. 

South of this quadrangle is a detached building 
containing the Library, which was built in the 
year 1669. It is well furnished with books, and 
contains also numerous manuscripts; a happy 
change from its condition at the period when, ac- 
cording to Anthony a Wood, chests were the de- 
positories of the few volumes of which it consisted* 
and when even the members of the Society, who 
met but once or twice a-year for the purpose of 
borrowing from its stores, were obliged to grant 
formal written acknowledgments for the loan. 

From a visit to the Chapel of this College the 
visitor of taste will derive considerable gratifica^- 
tion. The roof is finely groined in the ancient 
manner. The screen is of the Corinthian order, en- 
riched with the delicate carving of Gibbons, whose 
excellence in this brancli of art has never, it is con- 
fessed, been equalled. The eastern window is 
filled with painted glass by Giles, whose work has, 
jn this instance, unfortunately proved very pe- 
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rishable. The other painted windows, although 
of far more ancient date, having been executed by 
Abraham Van Ldnge, in the year 1641, are still in 
capital preservation, and display all that vividness 
of colouring for which the works of the old 
painters on glass were so remarkable. The altar- 
piece, a Salvator Mundi after Carlo Dolce, is a 
performance of much curiosity, the design being, 
as it is termed, burnt in wood ; '* a mode of de- 
** lineating objects which certainly produces a very 
^ extraordinary effect, and may be ranked among 
^ the most ingenious substitutes for the pencils/' 
Round this piece is a sort of frame, composed of 
carved work, attributed to Gibbons, but unfortu- 
nately covered with a too thick coat of varnish. 

In an arch at the western end of the ante-cha- 
pel, a monument, the gift of Lady Jones, has re- 
cently been erected to the memory of that lady's 
husband, the late Sir William Jones ; a gentle- 
man of whom the College has just reason to be 
proud. The monument was the work of Flax- 
man, and does him great credit. On a tablet in 
the centre is a group of sculpture in bas relief 
representing Sir William, with Brahmins in at- 
tendance, employed in translating the Hindoo 
code. The graceful ease of the principal figure, 

S Cbilmers's Uistcry of dibrd, p. 85* 
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and tbe characteristic countenances and posture 
of the priests of Brahma, are equally deserving 
of commendation. The various emblematic de- 
corations are also well sculptured. There ha^ 
likewise been put up in the present year, ojq^it^ 
the Chapel door, an elegant monument, the gift of 
Lady Chambers, to the memory of Sir Robert 
Chambers, Knt. who died at Paris in 1803, and 
now lies interred amongst the Fellows of the 
Middle Temple, London. 

The Common-Room of this College merits a 
visit from the curious stranger. Among its omar 
ments are a good bust of Alfred, by Wilton; 
portraits, burnt in wood, of King Henry IV. and 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester ; and an en- 
graved portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson ; who was 
a frequent visitor at this room on those periodical 
journeys to Oxford, in which, when his literary 
reputation had reached its zenith, and his cir- 
cumstances had been ("endered easy, that great 
and good man so much delighted. The bust of 
Alfred is generally, though perhaps erroneously, 
referred to as that of the Founder. No very sa^ 
tisfactory evidence of that monarch's having 
founded any CoUege has, we believe, yet been laid 
before the world. M^e must therefore acquiesce 
in the arguments which assign to this particular 
College a Founder of less dignity, in William of 
Durham. Into the nature of these arguments, 
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however, we cannot enter any farther, than by 
giving some account of this benefactor^ and of. 
that bequest of his to the University, which uiti* 
mately led to the founding of this College. Nor 
will it consist dither with our plan or with our 
limits, to discuss another question connected with 
this foundation, and which has been the subject 
Ckf rather keen controversy, namely, whether prio-* 
rity, in point of actual foundation, as a CoUege^ 
belongs to this establishment. We niay however 
be permitted briefly to remark on this subject, that 
the reasoning of Mr. Smith*', in favour of the 
claim of University College to priority of founda* 
tion, does not appear conclusive. We cannot admits 
that the persons benefited by William of Durham's 
bequest of money, constituted from the first a 
College; ibr although we should scarcely be dis* 
pos^ to consider, with Mr. Chalmers, <' buildings 
*' of brick and stone, gates, towers, and quadran^* 
<^ gles," absolutely essential to the constitu- 
tion of the said College, we have always held a 
charter of incQiporation to be an indispensable 
requisite. 

William, sumamed, probably from the place of 
his nativity,, of Durham, an ecclesiastic of the 
thirteenth century, was the person then firom 

h In hit History of UuTmitj College. 
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whose bequest the Society of University Ckyllegs 
is now generally admitted to date its origin. He 
is supposed to have been educated either in the 
monastery of his native cily, or in the neighbour- 
ing one of Wearmouth^ whence he was probably 
sent to complete his studies at Oxford. But the 
existing accounts of this benefactor are extremely 
meagre. Little more seems to be known than 
that he became Rector of Wearmouth and Arch- 
deacon of Durham, and that his death took ptace 
in 1249, at Roaen in Normandy, on his return 
firom the papal court; whither he had been to 
solicit the Bishopric of Durham, vacant by the 
death of his friend Bishop Fambam. It seems 
that the Pope had bestowed on him the archiepis- 
copal mitre of Rouen, instead of that which he 
eame to solicit. According to Leland^ he was 
buried in the cathedral of that city. He left ta 
the University of Oxford the sum of 310 marics^ 
to be laid out in the purchase of rents for sup- 
porting ten or more Masters, (Master was then 
die highest academical degree,) natives of Dur- 
ham, or of its vicinity. During some time, the 
money thus bequeathed was lent out at interest to 
Scholars, and the proceeds applied to the suste- 
nance of the Masters on the foundation ; but in 
1253| the Chancellor and Masters of the Univer-- 
sity began to make purchases, applying the rents 
of the purchased property in a similar way. At 
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length, in 1980^ the whole property which had 
arisen out df William of Durham's bequest was! 
finally deposited by the University in the hands 
of his Scholars, whose afiairs were to be placed 
under the management of four Masters. To the 
Society thus established in something of a coUe- 
giate form, a small code of statutes was given in 
the year 1992 \ and in 1311 another and more en- 
larged on6, in which the members of the establish- 
ment were directed to be called JVilUam of Dur^ 
ham's Scholars. Where the Society thus organized 
first resided, is not quite certain, but the general 
voice seems inclined to place them in University 
Hd); on the site of which part of Brasen-nose 
College now stands. Hence, in 1343, they are 
supposed to have migrated to a tenement on the 
site of the present College, belonging to one An- 
drew de Durham, an Alderman of Oxford, from 
whom it derived its name, which was afterwards 
changed to Selveme, and subsequently to Spicer's 
Hall. When fixed here, the Society assumed the 
designation of the Masters and Scholars of the 
Hall of the University of Oxford, calling their place 
of residence Great University Hall. Additional 
purchases were soon afterwards made, and about 

^ It is worthy of remark, that, at this period, the raU of intereat 
oras dcTcn per cent, and the accustomed rate of purchase ten years. 
^ Tht first statutes were dated 1980. 
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the middle of the fourteenth century their build- 
ings had assumed the usual quadrangular form. 

Let us now, in the last place, take a peep into 
the eastern court, which consists of only three 
rows of building, and is considerably smaller than 
that which we have left. Two of its sides are ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of the Master, 
whose garden wall, nearly concealed by a luxuriant 
shrubbery', bounds the court on the south. 

Ofthe front of 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 

whither we are now bound, an excellent view ig 
obtdned immediately on re-crossing the threshold 
of University eastern court. Arrayed in all the 
splendour of classic architecture, she expands ber 
airy front to the width of 220 feet on the northern 
bide of High Street, one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of which she certainly forms. The 
front before us consists of a centre and two wings, 
connected by a lower and rather retiring range of 
building, a kind of screen in fact, into which tall 
niches are wrought at regular intervals. In the 
centre, between columns of rustic work, is the 
grand gate of entrance ; over which rises a light 
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stdne dome> sapported by coupled columns. The 
intercolumniations being left completely open, 
diBoovery beneath the apex of the dome^ a statue 
of Queen Caroline. The wings, which are formed 
by the terminations of the eastern and western 
ranges of chambers, consist of two stories, (the 
lower one rustic,) crowned by pediments, each 
pediment supporting three statues, and having its 
tympanum charged with sculpture. The qua- 
drangle into which we are ushered through the 
great gateway is a truly magnificent specimen of 
Grecian architecture. It was executed by Hawks- 
moor, after a design of either Sir Christopher 
Wren or Dr. Lancaster, and was no shorter a 
time than forty-nine years in building; having 
been begun in 1710, and finished only in 1759. 
It has been frequently said to resemble the Lux- 
embourg palace in Paris. How far this may be 
true with respect to the interior of the quadrangle 
we know not, but in a view now before us, of the 
principal front of the Luxembourg, a considerable 
resemblance to that of Queen^s College is at once 
apparent. The dome, however, over the grand 
gate of the former is of much greater proportional 
magnitude, and consequently imparts more dig- 
nity to the facade. Chambers occupy the eastern 
and western sides of the quadrangle, along which, 
and along the southern side, is carried a lofty pi- 
azza, the arches of which are supported by square 
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rusticated pillars. On the western side are the 
apartments of the Provost; in an attic cliamber 
adjoining lo which, on the 18tli of December 1778, 
a fire accidentally broke out, and destroyed the 
whole interior of the western range of chambers. 
The expence of rebuilding, amounting to 64942* 
58. 4d. was defrayed by a prompt and liberal-sub- 
scription, which, says Mr. Chalmers^ ^^ afforded 
<* proof, if any were wanting, of the perpetuity of 
*^ that munificent spirit which was so strikingly 
'^ exemplified by the Founders of the English 
<< Universities." The northern side of this qua- 
drangle presents an elevation of much grandeur, 
composed of the Chapel and Hall. The centre, 
which is pierced by a passage leading into .the 
inner court, exhibits . four massive three-quarter 
columns of the Doric order, supporting an en- 
tablature bnd pediment,, the tympanum of which 
is filled with emblematical sculpture in high relief* 
Immediately over the passage rises a clock turret 
of singularly elegant form and delicate proportions, 
ornamented by couplets of detached Ionic columns,, 
projecting diagonally, and crowned by a cupola V 
The Chapel and Hall both display a series of taU 
round-headed windows, with a Doric pilaster be- 
tween each, supporting the peculiar entablature 
of that order, and a handsome balustrade above. 

* The beauty of thit turret has, however, bceo greatlj impalrtf 
by the injurious cffecta of the weather. 
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Hm inner court, although smaller than the 
outer one^ and inferior to it in elegance, is yet both 
spacious and well-built. Chambers occupy its 
northertiy eastern, and southern sides. The Li- 
brary, a fine and highly ornamented structure of 
the Corinthian order, takes up the whole of the 
wesitem division. 

Into this building we would first introduce our 
stranger, who will find its interior answerable in 
every respect to the expectations raised by its out- 
ward splendour. The books, &c. are lodged in 
presaes ornamented with fine carving. The roof 
is wrought into compartments of stucco work, 
executed with great lightness and taste by the late 
Mr. Roberts. A variety of busta and portraits, 
and a cast of the Floraitine boar, the latter pre* * 
sented by Sir Roger Newdigate, enter also into* 
the list of decorative appendages. The collections 
of Dr. Halton *», Bishop Barlow % and Sir John 
Floyer^ form a part of this valuable Library; 
besides which, it has been enriched by the manu- 
scripts (prindpally heraldic, or relating to his Own 
diplomatic transactions) of Sir Joseph WilUam- 



b PioTOft of QnesD't in IS??, aod wlm •Uo MntribiiCed grcit 
pirt of the tiponoe of bihiklittff the Lihiary. 

^ Who, howeTCTy left a nnall portion of hit boohi aod MS8. to 
the BodldMlt of which he mi at onft Com lUepcr. 

' An «miiicnt PhjiiciaD of LkhSeld. 

M 
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^oo, and. by the series of coins and niim{si 
worksy which belonged .to Mr. MichelL. A well- 
constructed orrery was also, in the year 176df pv&-. 
sented for (he use of the Library, by six Gentlemeo 
Commoners. 

Among the more interesting of (he numerous 
portraits wliich adorn the room, may be reckoned 
two ancient ones on glass, of Henry V. .* and C^iXr 
dinal Beaufort. These were formerly in the win- 
dow of a room of the old Colleget knowi^ l^ the. 
name of Henry tlie Fifth's chamber, on the pull- 
ing down of which, they appear to have been for 
some time lost ; but, being fortunately recovered 
by Alderman Fletcher, they were by him reslofed. 
to the Society. Here is also a portrait of .the 
learned Bishop Gibson, whose edition of Cam*. « 
den's Britannia did him so much honour. 

From the liibrary proceeding to the Hall^ we 
fipd a large Well*finished and highly ornamented 
room, the windows and walls of which display a 
great number of interesting, portraits. The roof 
is plain, but finely arched. At the western ex-^ 



* Notwithstanding the autborttf of Stowie, who plaoet him ttt 
New CoUcse, tliit iUnttrioot Prince hat al^yi been claimed •■ a 
Stndcnt by Queen's, and the claim has been generally allowad.. 
Hit chamber is said to have been over the great eastern gate of 
the old CoUegCy opposite to Bdmnnd HaU. In thia chaaibcr was 
the y^rtrait, on gtoss, mentioned in Hm ttt. , 
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tremity of the room is an opening intended for an 
orchestra^ communicating with the western arcade 
of the principal quadrangle. Hither are strangers, 
who wish to see a Society of Academians at din- 
ner, usually brought. The chimney-piece is of 
marble, and boasts considerable elegance of design. 
Among the portraits, which are too numerous to 
be severally noticed, those on glass occupy the 
arched tops of the lofty windows that give light 
to the Hall. They are principally those of five 
English Sovereigns, with three of their Queens, 
of the Founder, and of some distinguished mem« 
bers of the Society. The portraits on canvas are 
in several instances duplicates of those on glass. 
That which naturally claims our attention first is 
a full length of the Founder, at the upper end of 
the room. The subject of this picture^ Robert 
sumamed de Eglesfeld or Egglesfield, from a ham- 
lei of that name in Cumberlanc], at which he is 
supposed to have been born, was the son of John 
de Eglesfeld, Rector of Brough in Westmoreland, 
and descended from an honourable and opulent 
family in the fohner county. Having entered into 
the church, Robert de Eglesfeld became confessor 
to Philippa, consort of Edward III. and had the 
good fortune to acquire the esteem and confidence 
of both the King and Queen. Impelled by a natu- 
ral attachment to the county in which he first drew 

M 2 
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breath, he became anxious to provide for such of 
its natives as might be inclined to literature the 
means of obtaining that education, which in the 
rude and barbarous state of the border couptiesy 
then torn and distracted by perpetual and bloody 
feuds, . could not be obtained within their limits. 
With this view de Eglesfeld, on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary, 1340, obtained from his royal patron a 
charter of foundation for a collegiate establishr 
ment, to be called Jula Scholarium Regime de 
Oxon, and to consist of a Provost and twelve Fel- 
lows or Scholars, the former of whom was to be 
chosen out of the latter, and tb be in Holy Orders. 
The Scholars were to be natives of Cumberland 
or Westmoreland, or, failing such, of counties in 
which the Society should be possessed of estates 
or advowsons. Two of the provisions made by 
de Eglesfeld in the statutes are strongly iUustra^ 
tive of the feudal spirit of the time* The sound 
of a trumpet was to summon the members of the 
College to their daily repast ; when the poor Scho* 
lars' were to kneel on one side of the table, while 
the Fellows, arrayed in scarlet robes, propounded 



^ The Founder is thought to have intended making proTiuoa 
for seventy of these ; in which case there would ha?e been a nu- 
merical analogy between this Society, and the* sacred Colle|pe 
fonned by our blessed Saviour, while on earth, with the twelve 
ApotUes and the seventy Disciples. 
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tO'them, from the other side, questions in philo- 
sophy. The first of these customs is still retained^ 
along with two others of considerable singularity^ 
to which we shall shortly advert. 

From the name given by de Eglesfeld to his 
new foundation it has been inferred, that Queen 
Philippa either afforded her aid to the institution 
at its first establishment, or had expressed a willing- 
ness to extend to it her future patronage and sup- 
port. During the lifetime of the Founder, he at-» 
tended himself to its interests with the utmost so- 
licitude. He extended the original site by addi- 
tional purchases, and obtained from Kings Ed- 
ward III. and IV. sundry advowsons. After his* 
death, which took place in 1349, Queen Philippa 
became the patroness of the College ; since which 
time, the Queens of England, several of whom 
have also proved benefactresses, have always been 
considered honorary patronesses to this institution;' 
De Eglesfeld is supposed to have been interred in 
the old College chapel ; beneath the communion ' 
table of which a brass plate was discovered, bear- 
ing an efiigy of a priest '* in a cap and rich rochet, 
powdered with fleurs de lis in lozenges, and fast- 
ened on his breast with a jewel. The sleeves of 
his gown were faced with fur. As every known 
portrait of De Eglesfeld resembles this efiigy, it is 
reasonably enough conjectured to have been his. 

M 8 
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. 4jl^oDg the other portraits on canTafl» are tboae 
of Addison and Tickell ; the former of whom was 
a Commoner of Queen's previously to his being 
elected a Demy of Magdalen College. The gal<* 
lery before spoken of contains also a number of 
portraits, among which are those of Mary Queen 
of Scotland, and Queen Elizabeth. 

Every Christmas day this refectory witnesses 
the observance of an ancient custom, retained per- 
haps in no other part of the kingdom, although 
once very common on great festival days, that of 
bringing up a boards head in great state to the 
table. Of the manner in which the ceremony is 
conducted at Queen's, the following account is 
given by Aubrey, in one of his manuscripts rcpo- 
sited in the Ashmolean Museum. ^' The boaPa 
*< head being boiled or roasted, is laid in a great 
*^ charger, covered with a garland of bays or lau- 
** rel. When the first course is served up in the 
*^ refectory on Christmas-day, the manciple^ 
<^ brings the said boar's head from the kitchen up 
** to the high table, accompanied by one of the 
*' Taberdars, who lays his hand on the charger. 
'^ Tlie Taberdar*^ sings the following song, and, 

« 

K M«Dei|yle8, tbe porreyore 4^enl of College*, were fonnerlj 
men of so mccji cooscgoeooe^ that, i« order to check thdr amln- 
tioD, it was espre»sl;r ordei«d by sM^tnte, that no manciple sbovid 
be Priadpai of a Halt 

^ Taberdars were s«calle^ from a part of their former dnu, called 
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.'^when he comes 'to the choras, all the Scholars 
'* that are in the refectory join together artd sing 

The hoar*8 head in hand bear I^ 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary 3 
And 1 pray yi^u masters merry be« 
Quoiqw>i estU in convioio. 
C^OKUs. Caput Apri defero> 

Reddens laudes Domino. . 

llie boar's head^ as I understafNi, 
Is the bravest dish in the land, 

thus bedecked with a gay garlaml> 
Xiet us servire cantico. 
Caput Apri> &c. 



atabcrdfun or tabud. Thlb wat a short gown without tleeres, open 
•t both tides, with a square collar winged at the shoulders. 

^ Till towards the middle of the seTenteenth century, it appears 
to have been cnstomarf to bring up to the gentlemen's tables, as 
the first dish on Christmas day, a boar's head with a lemon in its 
mouthy and although the custom has grown obsolete among the 
gentry, a reltque of it is still observable at the tables of the yeo- 
manry, particularly of the northern parts of the kingdom, to which 
a pig's head is rarely brought without having. its jaws distended 
Vy either a lemon or an apple. Tradition, however, represents 
diis usage of Queen's, as a commemoration of an act of Valour 
piaformed by a Student of the College, who, while walking in the 
ifdghbouring forest of Shotover, and reading Aristotle, was sod- 
^BBly attacked by a wild boar. The furious beast came open- 
ikonthed upon the youth, who, however, very courageously, and 
wHh a happy presence of mind, is said to have " rammed in the 
•< Tohnne, and cried, Grteeum e#f," fiyrly choking the savage with 
the sage. 

M 4 
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Our steward has proyided this. 
In honour of the King of bliss. 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginen$% Atno, 
Caput Apri, &e. 

While we are on the subject of one old custom, 
we are reminded of another, also peculiar to this 
College. On the morning of every New Year's 
day, the Bursar presents to each member of the 
Society a needle and thread, accompanying bis 
gift with the injunction, << Take this, and be 
'^ thrifty." The practice is said to have been 
founded on a rather &nciful derivation of the 
name Eglesfeld from the French a^mUe^ needle, 
andjilf threads 

Hasten we now to the Chapel, the magnitude^ 
furniture, and decorations of which are fully ac- 
cordant with the opulence and extent of the esta- 
blishment to which it appertains. Its exterior. 



^ At a confirmation of the opinion which gives Henry V. ai a 
Student to Queen's CoU^e, may be mentioned a circumslaiice 
recorded by Hollingshed, and which indeed, if the chronicler's au- 
thority be admitted, seems completely dedsive of the point in dis- 
pute; namely, that when the Prince^ against whom " oertaia 
*' charges of disafl^ion" had been brought, went to court, to. 
clear himself from the imputation, he wore a gown of blue satin, 
full of oilet holet, and at erery hole a needle hanging by a silken 
thread. 
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98 we have already said, is Doric, but the richer 
order of Corinth prevails within. Eleven lofty 
windows, uniform in size and shape, and all cxiihf 
pletely filled with painted glass, admit the light. 
Four of these range along each side, and three 
around the eastern end, which b of a semicircular 
form. The Holy Family in the window imme« 
diately above the altar was the work of Price, who 
was also, in the year 1715, employed to repair 
the six windows, by Van linge^ which, together 
with four others of still more ancient date, were 
brought from the former Chapel. As is generally 
the case with the older painted windows, the glass 
in some of the latter retains nearly its original bril- 
liancy of colouring, although the subjects deli- 
neated are gradually losing their distinctness of 
outline. Beneath the window mentioned before 
as the work of Price is a painting by Cranke of 
Antwerp, cppied from the celebrated Night ot 
Correggio; a picture long considered one of the 
chief ornaments of the Dresden gallery. The 
ceiling is einbellished with a painting of the Ascen- 
tton, by Sir James Thornhill. 

To close our descriptive sketch of this College^ 
without noticing what is termed the Michell fouii«« 
dadon, might justly be deemed improper. In the 
year 1736, John MicheU, Esq. of Richmond in 
Surry, bequeathed sundry valuable estates in the 



1 
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coanties of Kent and Berks to Queen's CoUegt, 
in perpetuity, for the support of eight Master Fel^ 
lows, fiwr Bachelor Scholars, and four Exhibit- 
tiooers ; for the construction of buildings suitable 
Sor the accommodation of these, and for the pui> 
chase of advowsons and presentations to be an- 
Bexed to the Fellowships. For thb noUe bequest^ 
the estimated annual value. of which was about 
7002. the College is said, bj Mr. Chalmers, to 
be indebted to the aeal of ProTost Smith, to. whom 
Queen'a likewise owes many other obligations. 
The eastern side of the first quadrangle is allotted 
to the use of the members of this foundation, wlio 
have every collegiate privil^e in common with 
the rest of the Society. 

Departing fpom Queen's College, by a passage 
iiv the eastern side of the inner quadrangle^ we 
find ourselves in Edmund Hall Lane^ nearly, op^ 
poeite to the church' of St Peter in the East; 
{wssing* which, and turning to tiie left into Queen'a 
Cioll^^ Lane, we soon obtain a picturesque view 
of the towers and pinnacles of All Souls. .An 
abrupt turn to the right next introduces na 
through' an old gateway with a pointed arch, (the 
vaulting of whidi, according to Dr. Mavor^ haar 
the peculiarity of seeming distorted, though not 
really so,) into New Collq;e Lane^ the eastern 
extremity of which is closed by 
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NEW COLLEGE 

kself; which, viewed from this poinli niBkes an 
appearance but little indicative of its actual extent 
and grandeur. • A gateway, surmounted by a 
tower of no great height, ornamented with three 
figures, the Founder kneeling, the Virgin Mary, 
and an Angel, is all that presents itself hi front. 
The portal cleared, however, we find ourselves ita 
a spacious quadrangle, bordered on the east, south, 
and vest, by lines of plain, substantial buildings, 
three stones in height ; and on the north, by a truly 
majestic pile of pointed architecture, comprising the 
Chapel and the Hall. On the eastern side of the 
quadrangle are the rooms appropriated to the 
Library ; and on the western side those allotted 
to the accommodation of the W arden \ A gateway 
beneath the former leads into the Garden court, 
the buildings of which " widen by triple breaks'' 
as they proceed towards the east. This court is di- 
vided from the Gardens themselves by a Ivandsome 
railing of wrought iron, said to have been brought 
Itoqi Canons in Middlesex, the magnificent seat 
of the Duke of Chandos, and well known as the 
** Timon's Villa" of Pope's malignant satire. 
Entering the Gardens, and still proceeding east- 

*■ In thcM lodgings are many ralaable paaotiDgi, and aiMiif 
tliem- aa €id ^rtiait of the Fbuirdcr, kaeeling. 
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ward, we arrive at the city wall ; which incIoscB 
them on the east and north. Including a bowling 
green on the south east, they occupy a large space 
of ground. Besides an artificial mount, now 
thickly planted with shrubs, these Gardens for- 
merly displayed the royal arms, a dial, and a 
knot, all curiously executed in topiary work; but 
these objects of vulgar admiration have long since 
given place to the natural and graceful 'disposi- 
tions adopted by modem taste. In the attached 
bowling green is an alcove or temple, which ia 
also said to exhibit some of the spoils of Canons. 

Returning from the Gardens, we obtain a fine 
view of the eastern, generally indeed considered 
the principal front of the Coll^, which is com- 
monly understood to have been built in imitation 
of the palace of Versailles, or, as Mr. Chalmers 
thinks, ** more probably of the King's House at 
*' Winchester, as designed by Sir Christopher 
tt ^ren, but with battlements to correqx>od with 
" the old quadrangle and ci^ wall*' It consists 
of three lofty stories, surmounted by a battlement, 
and has unquestionably a grand and imposing 
appearance. 

On regaining the principal quadrangle% just at 

^ A ititiw of MtDerrty whidi formeiiy stood in the oeotre of 
the court, hM beeo mmm jmn moortd, Duriog the ctnl wr. 
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the moment of emei^iDg from the portal^ we catch 
perhaps the very finest view of the surrounding edi* 
fices. Seen from this point, even the old gateway 
tower, although from a heightening of the conti- 
guous edifices it appears disproportionately low, 
and although its windows, in common with those 
of other parts of the quadrangle, have been ruth* 
lessly modernized, still retains a portion of its ori- 
ginal character. A statue of the Founder yet oc*- 
cupies one of its niches ; and an octagonal turret| 
bearing a large crocketted pinnacle, graces its 
north-eastern angle. Battlements it has none; 
neither do any appear on the noble pile contain* 
ing the Chapel and Hall. These, which were 
constructed at a period, at which, in the opiuion 
of those who consider the exuberance of embeir 
lishment that marked its later and more florid 
era only as proof of degeneracy, the English 
style had reached perfection, are especially chsi^p 
racterized by a majestic simplicity, and display 
but a very moderate portion of exterior ornament. 
The windows, which are very large, and inserted 
beneath obtusely pointed arches, are severally di* 
vided by munnions and a transom into eight 
dnque^foil headed lights, and headed with traceiy 
of graceful but simple designs. Between the win-* 



the trea of the quadrangle was ated as a place of exerdte for the 
srmed itudeots. 
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dow8^ gradutited buttresses run lightly up the 
walls, and, risiDg to a considerable height above 
tbe parapet, terminate in' crocketted pinnacles. 

At the north-eastern comer of the qimdrangle is 
the Hall, with wbich we shall commence our 
tour through the interior of the principal build- 
ings. Over the entrance is a sculptured effigy of 
the Founder. The room itself is spacious, well 
proportioned, and lined with ancient wainscotting, 
part of which is ornamented with curious carving. 
Besides many other productions of tbe pencil, its 
waiU are decorated with portraits o£ WiUiaffl of 
Wykeham, William of Waynfleet, and Arch- 
Ushop Chiehele ; a truly venerable triumvirate of 
Founders of Colleges. 

Nearly five centuries have now rolled away 
since^ at the obscure village of Wykeham (now 
Wickham) in Hampshire, whence he derived his 
surname, the Founder of this College first opened 
his eyes on the light of day. Wykebam's origin 
was humble. His parents though reputable, and 
most probably of respectable descent, were in too 
confined circumstances to afibrd their son the 
means of a liberal edocation. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for after ages, Providence raised him up a 
friend in the person of Nicholas Uvedale or Wo* 
dale^ Lord of the manor of Wykeham, by whom 
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lie .was. placed and mainUined at the gramiiiac 
school of Winchester, Here, besides nttendiog^ 
to his grammatical pursuits, he devoted his leisure 
to matbemaUcs, logic, divinity, and the study of 
canon and. civil law. On quitting school, he for 
some time officiated as secretary Co his. patron,' 
who was at that time constable of Winchestery* 
and by whom, or by Bishop Edyngton, he was 
introduced to Kiog Edward. IIL This «o¥ereigny' 
whose magnificent turn of mind is well known, 
soon discovering that Wykeham, in addition to 
talents for business of no ordinary kind,, possessed 
alao a degree of skill in the principles of drawing, 
and architecture, that would in an .eminent de-l 
gree qualify him for superintending the oonfitruc-« 
tion of several splendid edifices with which Ed-: 
ward was then preparing to adorn his kingdom,* 
made htm in 1356, Clerk or Overseer of the royal 
works at Windsor. In 1359 he received the ap- 
pointment of Chief Warden and Surveyor of the* 
principal manors and castles within the kingdom, 
belonging to ^royalty* Having also entered into: 
Holy Orders, he obtained, durii^ the interval 
between the date of the last mentioned appoint- 
ment.and the year 1366, among other clerical pre*. 
iermcfntS) the Deanery of the collegiate church of. 
St. Martin's le Grand, London. 

in the year 1366, though but forty-two years of > 
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9gB^ he was raned to the ^iscopal bendi, as 
shop of Winchester. Eveo before this spIeodM 
jnece of preferment was conferred on bim, the ia?* 
come arising from his livings was very oonaiderK 
able^ i but, as Dr. Milner remarks, *< he .only vtr 
i^ ceived the revenues of the church with one 
^ hand, to expend them in her .service with the 
^ other." Shortly after his advancement . to th» 
mitre, be was appointed to the dignified oflSce ef 
Lord High Cbancelbr ; the duties of which her 
fulfilled in the most exemplary manner, althounb 
he did not long retain it. Within a few yealrs^ 
fromhis appointment to the office. Parliament havw. 
iog presented a petition against entrusting chnrtii*r 
men with any share in the management of poli- 
tical affairs, Wykeham resigned the Chaneellor^' 
ship. His conduct dating the time ia which i» 
had held this high office^ had however not only* 
been unimpeachable, but eiren appears to ha«a 
procured him a great share of popularity; ye^ 
such were the unhappy circumstances of the 
times, that the most exalted puUic virtue, united, 
to the practice of all the Christian 'Ond sodaL 
duties, proved but too often an insufficient fl^» 
cttfity for the honour, the fortune, nay, even the 
life, of its possessor. So it was with, Wjdtdiam* 



c In FoUer't Cbnrch History, Wykeham li asid ta hxn Iteld tt 
one liiae bo inrer tku twelve pr^Modi. 
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Bhoitly after h» rtsignation of ihe Chroat Seal| 

aitfcles of impeachmoity eight in numberi we^ 

exhibited against him by a parly headed bjr the 

Didie of Lancaster ; and although seven of these 

#erc trtnmjJiantly refuted, the eighth was made A 

ground ibr the seizure of his temporalties) and &r 

his exclusion from the administrative circles. Th^ 

teinporalties were indeed soon restored^ but the 

temity of party annexed to th«r restoration th# 

edndition of fitting out for a given time three 

ibqps, of war ; or, should they not be needed^ of 

paying to the King the expence of their equip* 

ment* The noli^existence of any real ground'fdi< 

inqposing-on: him^sb harsh a oondttion, was clcttrly 

pvorsd by that solemn declaration of acquttta) 

fiwih all the accuMUions brought against him by 

the LancMterian party^ which was one of the fif%i 

actb of the Privy Council in the new rergn. Ed^. 

ward the TkM hovtng died in Jane 1377, and' 

been succeeded by Richard the Second, Wykeham 

was called from his retirement, and associated with 

other coounissioners fer the purpose of enquirihg 

into t^e abuses of. the late reign. 

Oh Ridiard'a assuming the- reins of govern- 
mentt he was also once more elevated to the 
Chancdlorship. Great were now the services' 
rendered to his King and country by this veteran' 
legislator and counsellor, whose vigilance, fra- 

N 
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dence, and firmness, were never more required 
than during Richard's unfortunate reign. But 
bb counsels, judicious as they were^ could not 
efiect a change of the measures which ultimately 
led tp the deposition of that unhappy monarch. 
Age too^ with its attendant infirmities, was begin- 
ning to impair the venerable prelate's energies; 
and he languished for retirement and repose. In 
1391, therefore, he resigned the Great Seal, and 
withdrew altogether from public affldrs. Thir- 
teen years longer, however, was Wykeham spared 
to carry on his grand and benevolent designs; tall 
at length, in the year 1404, full of years and rich 
in good works, he was called to receive the pro- 
mised reward. The Bishop's death took place at 
his lavourite palace of Waltham in Hampshire; 
but he was interred in a monumental chapel, 
which he had previously caused to be censtmcted 
within his own cathedral, for the recq»tion of his 
remains. 

It appears to have been during the moat active 
part of his political life that Wykeham prcgeobed 
an institution of die kmd, which he afterwards sd^ 
happily completed, and with a view to which he 
began to make purchases in the city pf. Oxford so 
early as the year 1368. In 1373 be founded at - 
Winchester the School intended as a nursery for 
his College at Oxford, the Society pf srhkh was 
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also formed about the same time ^ although the 
collegiate edifices were not commenced till March 
1380. In six years tliese were completed; and, 
on the Iffrth of April 1886, the Society was for- 
mally put in possession of them» by the title of 
Semie Marie CojUege qf Wynchegtre, in Oxenford\ 
This Society consisted of a Warden, seventy 
Scholars^ ten Chaplains, three Clerks'^ and six- 
teen Choristers, of whom twenty were to study 
law, and the remainder philosophy or arts, and 
theology ; and for whose maintenance liberal pro* 
▼ision was made by the Founder. 

' The School at Winchester s was founded on the 
site of one known to have existed before the 

year 1 136, and in which Wykdiam had himsdf re^ 

» • ' • • 

' * It eontbldl of a Warden aad Mtenty Fellofrty 'who were 
tHy^ Pmipent fieMartg JTtnerM^ Domini W^UkOmi 4e 0^fi»- 
ham Wynicm JSpiteopi, and were lodged ia hired dwellingty known 
hy the names of Blake^ Hart^ Schtlde, Mayden, aod Hammer 
Halb. 

« The name of New College, which waa then properly enough 
applied to it, hat nnaceoontably been continued to the present 
inie* 

f These nnmhen were eividcntly anggested hy those of onr S»- 
▼ionr and his followers. 

f On March 89, 1393, this School, or, as it is generally termed. 
College,' which had also been six years in building, was opened for 
Ike leoeption.ef the Society, who were to eompoee its inhabitants, 
and who consisted of a Warden, seventy Scholars, ten secular 
Priests, (perpetual Fellowt,) three Priests' Chaplains, three Clerks, 
nd sixteen Chorirteie, with a fiiet ted second Master. 

N 2 
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ceiTad his education. From tliis School^ wliich^ i|s 
we ha?e before observed, waf founded as a pnh 
paratory seminary, all the members of tbe Oxford 
Society were to be chosen \ For WyMiam's d^ 
sign was of the most coniprebemive idnd* )t 
received tbe object of its bounty while yet la^ir 
infouts; and, after instiUiog into their t«dfr 
minds the rudiments of a liberal educatioi^ it 
gradually iotroduoed them to tbe more advanoad 
parts of learning and spience^ and ultimately sent 
tbem forth into a world which their apquivevMAta^ 
would peculiarly .fit themtoenlightenand toadon. 
To the original formation of a design so oompre- 
hlensive, so truly magnificent, a mind of singular 
Gspacity and illumination could alone have boM 
adequate; the due adjustment of fdl the piirtt of 
the design, the organiasation of the two Societieib 
and the drawing up of st|itute;p kx t|^e gpy^nment 
of both, must have requmd the clearest incellaclv 
aided by sound judgment and profound experir 
ence ; while, in making due provision for the paiw 
manent support of two so numerous bodies, a 
rare degree of forecast, and an almost boundless 
liberality of spirit, most have been called into 



^ This it aoQuaUy done, sod poit consMmly In tke Moond 
wttk of Jnlf , whan tha Wnrdtos of b«tk €nMigfi» tvro SbUmm 
of New Collage, with the Sob^Wenleii Aud the Ucsd Maffter c^ 
Wincheater CoUege, BaetaiWinehaatar far thejiBifOie of holdup 
the election. 
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jietidQ. Aiid in Wykehain all these endowments 
and qualifications were concentred. His was that 
capacious, that enlightened mind, which, amid the 
dsrtractioiM insefmrable from the duties of a high 
political station, could devise and mature the plan 
of so nobte an institution ; his the intellect, the 
jtelgment, the km>wledge of mankind, necessary 
fer digesting a oode of laws for the government of 
that institution; his the Ubend^ the munificent 
apirity which ooiM complete an endo^^ment fiir 
its ample and permanent support. Who is there 
that ean centenipkte provision t&ua made for the 
odueation of Britain's sons through the long line 
of ages to comef and not ieel his heart glow with 
WHwrn aiid reverenlnll gratitade towards this ve- 
nerable, this real lather of his country ? JE>oubt-« 
less he has his reward. And if, as we have per- 
Inps some reason to believe, a part of the felicity 
of . souls in bUss, arises, fvora a perception of the 
benefits flowing firom thenr deeds of charity, per- 
formed while they were invested with the garb of 
mortality ; the beatified spirits of a Wykehanr, a 
Chichele^ a Waynfiete, and their illustrious com- 
peers in thi^ exalted walk of piety and benefi- 
eaK)e, while, bending from their celestial babita« 
lions over the abodes of bumamty, they contem- 
plate the blessed effects resulting from their earthly 
labours of love» may feel that even the joys of 

N3 
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Heaven are not whoOy un8usGq>tibIe of in- 
crease. 

Beneath the portrait of Wykdiam are Bome of 
the most curious of those carvings with which the 
ancient wainscotting that lines the Hall is partially 
decorated; they are emblematical of the Cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour. Besides the portraits al- 
ready specified, the room contains likenesses of 
Bishops Lake^ Kenn, Bisse, and Lowth ; but its 
most valuable ornament is a painting, said to have 
proceeded from the school of the Caracci, and for- 
merly placed over the altar of the Chapel ; whence 
it'was removed on occasion of the late alteratioha. 
This piece, which was presented by Lord Radnor, 
has considerable merit. Its subject is the Adora- 
tion of our Saviour by the Shqpherds^ after his 
Nativity. In the several figures, feminine love- 
liness and grace appear finely contrasted with 
masculine spirit and dignity. . 

On the bold windows that give light to the 
HalP, coats armorial, in considerable numbers, 

^ Beheath the Hall an Uie Ofammar and Music icbodb» wUch 
were forfterlf between the Chapel and the eastern oloUter. At the 
sooth-eastern end of the Hall is a strong tower* torn storks high» 
each story containing a single room Taolted with stone ; in one of 
whichy called the mnniment roomy are prescrred the gloves, the 
ling, and some omanents appettaining to the mitre, of the 
Fovnder. 
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glowing in all the yivid and varied tints of heraldic 
blazonrji offer a charming treat to him who. is 
lond of diving into the mysteries of off argent, 
and guleg ; but for our own parts, we prefer haet- 
emng to the 

Library, which occupies two rooms on the 
eastern side of the quadrangle. Of these, the 
lower one is stored with theological works, and the 
one above it with volumes in other departments of 
literature. Through various benefactions and le- 
gacies, the collection, both printed and in MS. is 
become very extensive. Of the latter, many choice 
and valuable ones are here reposited. 

Through a passage in the north-eastern angle 
of the square, we next proceed to the Cloisters, 
which range around a square area of considerable 
size. They are canopied by a ribbed chesnut 
roo^ and, being wholly appropriated as places of 
interment, wear a very solemn and funereal ap- 
pearance. Thick grass, rarely pressed by human 
footstep, waves in dark luxuriance over the in* 
closed area. Within the pale of the cloister, the 
frequently occurring memorials of departed Wyke- 
hamists, whose ashes rest beneath the consecrated 
pavement, excite in the mind of the pensive stran« 
ger a train of contemplations strictly in unison 

N4 
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witli ibbse expreated iii the follomng lincb c^ 
Pope's translation of Homer : 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found j 

Now green in youths now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay ; 

So flourish these, when those are passed away. 

At the north-eastern corner of the cloisters rises 
a plain, but lofty and substantial square tower, 
embattled, and furnished with an exploratory tur- 
ret at one of its angles^* During the residence 
of Charles L at Oxford, this tower was converted 
into a magazine for ammunition. The cloister 
was also put to the same use, and on the same oc- 
casion, an apprehended attack by the parliament- 
ary troops. In 1651 some of the College edi- 
fices sustained much injury from a Colonel Draper^ 
who commanding for the Parliament, and fearing 
a visit from Charles 11. made holes in the walls of 
the cloister * and gates, and committed other dilar- 
pidations, in an attempt to fortify the CoIle^» 

k Of thia tower, (in which are tea fiil^toaed bells,) and indeed 
of Ihe whole uoitbern nnge of the College edificet, » Toy gimnd 
and striking view may be obtained from the court yards attached 
to many of the houses on the southern side of Holywell Street. 
So impressively fine indeed is this view, that the Tttitor of Oxford 
should on no account omit to enjoy it* 

1 These cloisters afford a very fine echo. 
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A door oii tbe northern side of the passage, 
through whith Uie cloisters arcf entered, now of^ 
kst^ itself to admit us into tbe Chapel, or rather 
into the aAte-chapel ; in which, however, we wonld 
coltnsel our straiigcr not to dwell at prestot, but, 
entering the choir, to iuccompafly us straight to the 
altar, and thei'e corametice a particular examiniN 
tioot of tbe arcbitei^tural and other beantics for 
which tbis splendid place of woi^bip is so greatly 
Md so desei*vedly celeb^ted. 

On an elevation ascended fay several steps, 
which, as well as the elevation, ate entirely co«- 
vered with crimson velvety stands the Altar itself^ 
composed of dove coloured marble^ and extend* 
ing to the length of twelve feet. Tbe altar-piece, 
in wliich term is included the whole eastern end of 
the Chapel, is divided horizontally into five por« 
tion9; four of which comprise an equal number 
of tiers of canopied niches, wrought with all the 
decorative richness peculiar to the florid English 
style. The fifth portion, immediately above the 
altar, is filled with sculptures of almost unrivalled 
deticacy, executed in white marble by the classical 
chisel of Westmacott. The subjects of these 
sculptures, five in number, are the SahUoiion qf 
ike Blessed Virgm^ the Natioitg ; i\\e Descent from 
the Cross ; the Resurrection ; and the Ascension of 
the Blessed Redeemer, Where all are confessedly 
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exceUent, iidection is difficult, and may aliaotfl 
seem inyidious ; bat one of the subjects is of a 
beaatj so exquisite^ that wecaonot refiise oorselraa 
the pleasure of transcribing, from the Beauties of 
England, Mr. Brewer's just and el^ant descrip- 
tion. *^ Perhaps," says Uiat gentleman, ^< tho^ 
^^ De$ceni from the Cross is the most conspicuous 
** for merit : every limb of the crucified SaviiNur 
^ is aflectingly dead ; and female grief does, in- 
^ deed, ^pear piercingly beautiful in tlie blended 
^ grace and mbery described in the figure of 
^^ Mary. An attitude so swelling and energeticy 
*^ yet so entirely devoid of theatrical parade has 
<^ seldom been witnessed in the performances of a 
" modern sculptor ".'* 

In a press opposite to the northern end of the 
altar, the crosier** of the Founder is reposited^ 
and duly preserved with pious care; having in- 
spected which^ our stranger will do well to station 
himself in front of the altar, and thence take a 

B BeAutles of Oxfordshire, pa§pe 183. Betn; thos incidentally 
led to quote from this extensire work, we eannot lorbesr ui ei- 
pnstion of oar turprise and regret, that the proprietors sbontd 
ba^e fluifered one of their last volumes to be made a Tehkle for 
Unitarian attacks on the clergy of the established church. 

<* The workmanship of this venerable relic is of the moet ela 
borate description, chiefly imitative of the rich and varied oma> 
ments with which the ecclesiastical structures of that era were to 
lavishly adorned. The material is silver, gilt j within the incar- 
valore of the bead n a figure of Wykebam knccUog. 
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view of the whole interior of the Chapel, whicb» 
seen from this point, afTords an impressiyely grar- 
tifying display of the pecoliar beauties of the 
English style at its most florid era* No archi-' 
tectaral solecism oflbnds the eye; but the roof, the 
windows, the stalls and desks, the pavement, the 
organ loft, and the organ itself, all unite to form 
one rich and captivating whole; and, while they 
constitute an honourable monument to the genius 
and abilities of the artist by whom they were de- 
signed, afford also a striking proof how far, how 
very &r inferior to die charaeteristic graces of the 
English styles are all the prettinesses of classical 
architecture, when applied to the decoration of 
ecclesiastical structures. 

' The groinings of the roof are far from complex r 
they ispring in triads from consoles placed between 
each window; and the two outer ones diverging 
laterally, are continued to a rib, which runs along 
the centre of the arched roof, from one end of the 
Chapel to the other. The stalls reflect high credit 
on the taste of the restorer. Hie canopies in par- 
ticular are beautifully wrought; and the aiiy 
lightness of thdr effect is much increased by the 
long line of crocketted pinnacles, by. which, at 
regular intervals, they are adorned. The pav^ 
ment b composed of black and white marble, in- 
termixed with squares of an ash coloured slone. 
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Tiie €ffffM gftlkry and its silpporu ate, u ireH av 
the iostrument itself^ in a styk 0S atnct accord-' 
mtte with the other parts of the interior; but tbejr 
are of a richness that alinost pvedudes deKiiption. 
The front of the mstromeiit praaeiU» a eemtni 
and two lateral divisions; the Ibrlner wboHyoo^ 
copied by one large pointed arch) whteb, by m 
happy thouglit, has been left entirely open, im 
order to admit a view of *the principal aobjeei in 
the patmings of the great westerit window. The 
divisiooa cm each side of tfaii openmg are fronteil 
by. row» of otnamental gill pipesy and sormoanled 
by exquisitely wrought tursels of an ec ti^fbna l 
fom% terminating spfard^^ and studded witb 
crockets. Every morning . at ei^iC d'etoefcy ^oA 
every evening at six, this noble instrument 
breiithes forth its owa batmony to accon^tiny 
diat of an mniauidiy numerous and well-iaatradeil 
choir.^ 



But the win^wi of tbia magnificent Chapel 
(all of which Are fiUed wkh prfnted gla^ the 
prod action of different and very distant periods^ 
oonatitnte, perhaps, the chief sonree of altractiotr 
to ita visitors. The paintings ill the windows 
en the northern side of the choir were esncnted 
by Pechfttof Torh. They represent die JMesmer, 
the Virgin Afary^ the twebe ^astbiy the chief 
Patriarcha of the Old Tcstamenty and twelve of 
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Ae FrofiMMf wd mre cerUtinty not wholly devoi4 
of merit, ahhough, unfortunately for them, tli^ 
eivcarosfeance of being placed opposite to a series 
of paioting^ to whkah they are manifestly and 
greatly infierior^ commoniy prevents that merit 
ftom being aUowed> or even perceived* The 
latter indeed, in both design and execution, may 
vie wi& most of the paintings on glass now to be 
seen in England. Were it iiot for the tianscen- 
denl merit of <me Met window^ which the Ch(q[)4l 
can boast, diey would be even more admired 
than they now deservedly are« They were .exo* 
euted abroad by a Flemish artist, and, as is re»* 
ported, from designs given by certain of the achor 
Isirs of Rubens. Having come into the possession 
of Price junior, (by whom some injuries which 
had been sustained were repaired,)- they were by 
him transferred to the Society of this College^ 
who^ in the year 17^0i, caused them to be set up 
in their present situations, under Price's superin- 
tendence. Eight spirited, well drawn figures of 
Saints, Martyrs, &e. clothed in drapery of the 
richest and ipost vivid Iiucs^ and accompanied by 
various symbolical delineations, are contained in 
each of these windows, which, four in number, 
constitute the range Q9 tlie sAUtbern side of the 
Chapel. 

Re-enteriqg the spacious ante-chnpQ], we find 
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ourselves opposite to the great west^ii windov, 
the paintings in which are generally, t andy> we 
doubt not, justly, ranked among the very finest 
specimens of the art of glass-painting. FnHi\ die 
united talents of a Reynolds and a Jervais, notUng 
less than excellence could indeed hav^ been looked 
for ; but in this performance all probable anticipa- 
tion must have been outgone. It was a work at 
fording demonstrative evidence* that, £kr fiom 
being lost, the delightful art of painting on glass 
was then possessed, in Jiever equalled perfection* 
in BrttaiD. Even Thomas Warton^ whose babir 
tual veneration for antiquity ever disposed him to 
regard the works of ancient days with partial ad- 
miration, did ample homage to the wonderfiil 
combination of genius and skill displayed in the 
work before us. In verses, which, for their elegance 
of ^structure and fidelity of description, we have 
quoted in the subjoined note% he has imj 



I view tby duwle derign, 



The just pfopoitioDy mod the gcaaine Hoe i 
Those nstiire portnitores of Attic art, 
Tlifkt from the ladd tiiifMe seem to ttait; 
Those tintSy theft sted no glories froB the day, 
Nor ask the soa to lend his etieHiiiiif ray : 
The doabtlul ladiaaoe of contending dies> 
That faintly mingle, yet distinctly rise; 
'Twist light and shade the transltocy sferile; 
The featnie blooming with immoitai life : 
The stole in casual foMtngs tanght ta flow. 
Not wHh aaabitiMtt omaaMOte to glow; 
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ably recorded his conviction of its unrivalled ex- 
cellence. 

. Although fully sensible of the impossibiHty of 
conveying by description any adequate idea of 
the beauty of this celebrated window, we shalli at 
least, attempt to give some notion of the subjects 
and disposition of the paintings. The shi^ of 
the window is of course pointed,, its breadth con- 
siderable, and its height in proportion. Hie paint- 
ings chiefly occupy one large compartment in the 
centre, and seven of less size in the lower division 



XIm tread mjMticy mod the homing eje. 
That Uftcd tpcakf its oommcree with the tky ; 
HcATen's golden wnanation, gJemming miid 
O'er the mean cradle of the Virgin's child. 



La, from the canvai Beauty thifta her thione, 
Lo» Pictnre'a powers a new formation own ! 
Beholdy the prints upon the crystal plain. 
With her own eneigy* th' czpresstTe stain ! 
The mighty maatcr spreads hia mimic toU 
More wide, nor only blends the breathing oil ; 
Bat calls the tineaaaents of life complete 
IVom genial akhymy's creative heat; 
Obedient foims to the bright fosion giTes, 
While in the warm enamel Nature lives. 

Reynolds, 'tis thine, firom the broad window's height; 
To add new lostn to religions light : 
Not of its pomp to strip this ancient shrine, 
Bot bid that pomp with purer tadiaoce shine : 
With arts aaknown belbfe, to cecondle 
The wOKng Gnoas to tha Gothie pile. 
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gf fbe window. In the latta't each oi 
twelve feet high, and about three feet wjd^ tbe 
Cardinal and Christian virtues are aliegorically 
represented by six single female figures, and a 
central group. Temperance is depicted graoefoUjr 
pouring water from a large vessd into a smiaUer 
one. Fortitude is represented in armonr, her at* 
titttde erect, her countenance steady, her demean* 
ear resolute ; her hand resting on a still upriglit, 
although broken colump, and at her feet the syni« 
bcdioal lion couchant FaUh^ bearing a cross, 
standrfirmly on both feet, and, with a countenance 
irradiated by celestial expression, gazes on that 
heaven, towards which Hcpe, on the dpposite side 
of the central group, appears eagerly springing 
forward. Justice is portrayed with a sword in 
her right hand, looking stedfasdy through the 
shade thrown across tier face by the arm in which 
she holds the balance, for which, deviating, and 
we think injudiciously, from all precedent, the 
artist has introduced a steelyard. Prudence displays, 
in an arrow and a remora on her right arm, the 
emblems of speed and delay, from the extremes of 
which she is supposed to be equally removed. 
Her mirror, by reflecting the actions of others, 
enables her to regulate her own. Tbe group re- 
presenting Charity is, as we have before said, 
placed in the central compartment of the lower 
division of the window. As usual, the figures 
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composing the group are a female^ supporting in 
her arms an infant, and an attendant boy and girL 
In the countenance of the principal figure mater^ 
nal love is sweetly and afiectingly expressed, while 
the eager and almost impetuous claim of the boy 
upon his mother's attention is nicely and discri* 
minatingly contrasted with the seemingly mild en- 
treaty of his gentle sister. 

« 

But these figures, beautiful and attractive as 
they are, are merely adjuncts to the principal de-' 
sign, which occupies the central portion of the 
window. Here, in a space eighteen feet high by 
twelve feet wide, the NathUy of the Blessed So- 
viour is represented, with a felicity of combination, 
a fidelity of expression, and a tempered warmth 
of colouring, calculated to enhance tiie fame of 
even a Reynolds, who in this instance has also 
fortunately met with the co-operation of kindred 
talent Following the example of Ck>rreggio, in 
his celebrated '' NoUef" the artist has judiciously 
chosen to represent his light as emanating firom 
the body of the infant Jesus ; who, lying in th^ 
manger, occupies the central place in a group of 
thirteen human figures. The radiance of this, 
light is beyond the power of description : it reu- 
ders the figures nearest the centre perfectly ethe- 
real, and tips the more prominent parts of the 
distant figures with a lustrescarcely conceivable* 

o 
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Near the Saviour is an cxquUitely lovely cberob 
fape^ belonging to one of a company of celestiala 
grouped around the Heavenly Babe. Abovc^ ia 
the olpuds, an angel is introduced contemplating; 
the mysteries of the Redemptiou; to illustnite 
which th^ original Greek of the text, ^^ Mystma 
'^ tolach the angels themselo^ desire to iQok iniOt^*. 
is inscribed on a neighbouring scroll. On the left 
of the principal groupi in the persons of two ador- 
ing shepherds^ portraits are introduced of Sir 
Josjifia and his ingenious coadjutor Mr. Jervnis. 
Bo^h i^re esteemed striking Ukepesse^; but the for- 
mer, in order, no doubt, that hb full face might 
be presented to the l)ebolder, is portrayed under 
the awkward circumstances of averting his coun- 
tenance from the object of bis adoratiqn, to^nrda 
which his body is nevertheless advanced in a kneel- 
ing postured 

Pyeviously to quitting the subject oi th^ splendid 
work of which we have thus ventured imperfeptly 



P In the month of Noreinber« .1816, afire broke out ifc B«l- 
Toir cMtle, the sei^ of the Dake of BuUand, and destroyed nearly 
the whole ancient part of the ttructore, in which, among many 
other exqiusite prodnctions of the pencil, wa» the original picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, firom whenoe Jerraia esecnted this oele> 
brated window. Besides the Nativity, for which the late Duke 
gave Sir Joshua 1900 guineas, the following paintings, by the 
tame artist, were most unfortunately consumed ; the Intet Jupiter, 
an Old Man reading a ^aUad, vid the CaUiqg of S«mmeL 
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to sketch a description, we would make one ad- 
ditional remark, although it will sound like cen- 
sure ; namely, that the seven figures in the infericttr 
section of the window being of so large a size^ so 
near the beholder, and withal so beautiful, attract 
to themselves a much greater share of notice and 
admiration, than, considering them merely as sub- 
ordinate appendages to the main design, is justly 
their doe. We cannot, therefore, help thinking 
it a circumstance to be regretted, that the ori- 
gfaud intention of disposing them in other windows 
of the fabric, was ever abandoned for Sir Joshua's 
scheme, (just as is the idea on which that scheme 
was founded,) of making the four Cardinal virtues 
and the three Christian graces << a proper rustic 
** base or firandation for the Christian religion.' 



9> 



The remmning windowsof the ante^hapel are g^ 
nerally supposed to be of equal antiquity with the 
structure itself. They are chiefly occupied by por- 
traits of patriarchs, prophets, saints, &c. but al- 
though, in severri instances, the colours appear to 
retain a considerable portion of their original bril- 
liancy, yet from the general badness of the drawing^ 
and a total absence of the relief produced by a 
proper distribution of light and shade^ the efiS*ctof 
the paintings in these windows is confused and 
unpleasing; 



o 2 
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The lofty roof of the ante-chapel is supported, 
in the middle, by two <' staiF-moulded pillars" of 
delicately slender proportions; which, with the 
monuments, in considerable number, of departed 
Wykehamists, are the only remaining objects 
within this celebrated edifice that seem to demand 
from us particular mpntion. But we cannot take 
our final leave of the Chapel, without off«'in^ 
what will not, we trust, be deemed an inappro- 
priate conclusion to our description of its present 
appearance, a few brief notices of its former state. 
As might be inferred from the taste displayed by 
Wykeham in that part of the cathedral of Win- 
chester erected under his auspices, the Chapel of 
bis Collie exhibited in its architecture, its furni- 
ture, and its decorations, every degree of splen- 
dour, that the finest skill, the most exalted piety, 
and the most unlimited munificence could possibly 
bestow. The high altar was adorned by a series 
of niches, filled, it is thought, with images of gold 
and silver ; the ground colour of the niches being 
of a deep ultramarine blue, and their exterior 
edges richly gilt In this state of magnificence 
the Chapel continued, till about the year 1550, 
when the images were taken away, and the fine 
painted windows ordered by King Eklward's vi- 
sitors to be taken down. The lalter command 
was not, however, at that time enforced, the plea 
of inability to set up new ones being successfully 
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urged by the College; but the niches were filled 
up, and barbarously plastered over. About the 
year 1 636, new stalls and desks were put up, and 
the wainscot was ornamented with paintings of 
Apostles, Saints, &c.*> a screen was erected, and 
sundry other alterations made. In }696, the vile 
coating of plaster was ren^ved from the eastern 
end, and one Henry Cook was employed to orna- 
ment the altar with his pencil. This he did by 
representing << the concave of a semi-rotunda," in 
which the Chapel appeared to terminate on the 
east. In the centre was the Salutation of the 
Virgin Mary, and over the communion table the 
picture, from the School of the Caracci, men- 
tioned in our account of the HalL In 17899 the 
decayed state of the roof having caused the So- 
ciety to order a thorough repair of the Chapel, 
some of the beautiful niches of the eastern end 
were fortunately discovered ; on which Mr. Wyatt 
was employed to restore as nearly as possible the 
wall to a resemblance of what it was in the time 
of the Founder. 

'^ Thrett of tbete paintiogt^ on paQoel, are now in the port«r'« 
lodge. 
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For our Fourth Day's IFaUcwehavereserred'the 
four remaining Colleges of Pembroke, Mertok» 
Corpus Christi^ and Christ Church. 

At the distance of about one hundred yards to 
the southward of Cariax, a short and very retired 
street, diverpng westward from St Aldate's^ or^ 
as it is vulgarly termed, St. Old's, leads to 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 

« 

lyhich stands on the southern side of the short 
street in question, nearly opposite to the parodiial 
church of St. Aldate. 

The exterior of this College, although quite 
plain, has a peculiarly neat and clean appearanoe. 
Adjoining to it on the northward is a handsome 
modem dwelling of stone, built in 1695 as a lodge 
for the Master ; and which, although it has not a 
single architectural feature in common with the 
structure to which it is an appendage, forms a 
pleasing termination to the street by which we ap- 
proach the College from the east 
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A plain gateway, opening beneath a low tower, 
leads into the quadrangle^ which is of very limited 
extent) but is surrounded by good and uniform 
buildings. At the north-western comer is the en- 
trance to the Hall, a handsome and sufficiently 
spacious room % which, in consequence of an ad- 
dition made to it by Dr. Clayton, the firit Master, 
assumes the rather singular form of a Roman T. 
Within the room are some fine portraits, and an 
excellent bust, by Bacon, of Dr. Johnson ; the 
latter presented by Samuel Whitbread, Esq. father 
of the late Mr. Whitbread, of political notoriety. 
The portraits represent Thomas Tesdale, Esq. and 
tlie RcT. Richard Wightwick, Founders of the 
College ; King Charles I. Bishop Morley, Lord 
Ossulston, Bishop Hall, &c. 

Thomas Tesdale^ Esq. was bom in 1547, at 
Standford Dingley, in Berkshire. He received his 
education at the grammar school of Abingdon, a 
soninary at which many eminent characters have 
imbibed the rudiments of learning. He afterwards 
. followed the business of a malster, and, becoming 
opulent, filled in succession the chief offices in the 
magistracy of his native borough^ of which he was 
chosen Mayor in the year 1581. Some time after 

* This room was the refectory of Broadgate* Hall^ a very an- 
cient leminaryy chiefly frequented by ttadenta of the civil and 
canon law. 

o4 
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this, be removed to Glympton, near Woodstock, 
in this county, where, in 1610, he died; having 
through life worthily muntained the character of 
an honest, benevolent, and pious man. His re« 
mains were interred in the chancel of Glympton 
church, beneath a costly monument, which, in the 
year 1704, was repaired at the expence of this 
College. 

Mr, Tesdale bequeathed 50002. for the purpose 
of buying estates, the rents of which were to be 
applied in maintaining, at some College in Oxford* 
certain Fellows and Scholars from the firee-school 
of Abingdon. Balliol College was first selected 
for this additional foundation, and a sum of 
money, with which tbe lodgings called Caesar^a 
were built, had actually been advanced to that 
Society ; when anew benefactor coming forward in 
the person of the Rev. Richard Wigbtwick, D. D« 
the Corporation of Abingdon were induced to 
depart from their original intention, and found 
a new College. This gentleman who had been 
of Balliol, and was afterwards Rector of East 
Ilsley in Berkshire, engaged to convey certain 
estates in aid of the endowment; upon which, 
the before-mentioned Corporation, having fixed 
upon Broadgates Hall as the site of their pro- 
jected establishment, petitioned King James I. 
to found within the said Hall a College for the 
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lisual'Studies, and which should possess the usual 
powers of receiving and holding estates for the 
maintenance of the Society. In compliance 
with this petition, his Majesty^ on the 22d of 
June, 1624, issued his letters patent, constituting 
within the Hall, formerly' termed Broadgates 
Hall, a perpetual College of divinity, law^ me- 
dicine, &c. to consist of a Master or Governor, 
ten Fellows, and ten Scholars, more or less, as 
the statutes might afterwards direct, and to be 
styled. The Master, FeUows, and Scholars of the 
Golkge qf Pembroke, in the Unmerdty of Oxford, 
of the foundation of King James, at the cost and 
charges of Thomas Tesdale and Richard Wight' 
wick\ The name of Pembroke seems to have been 
bestowed in compliment to the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was at that time Chancellor of the University, 
and is said to have interested himself warmly in 
favour of the new College. In thepeculiar phrase- 
ology of the day, while the King was denomi- 
nated Founder, the Earl of Pembroke was stvled 



^ By the statvtesy fonr of Tetdak's leren Fellowi were to be of 
bU kindred, as were also two of bit tix Scbolars. Of Wi^btwick'a 
tbree Fellows and four Scholars, two of each were to be of hit 
kindred. These restrictions, which appear to be absolute, are 
much to be regretted. They greatly limit the usefulness of the 
institution. On our own Tisit to the College, in the month of 
March, 1816, we were informed, that, for want of claimants on 
the score of kindred, several of the Fellowships and Scholarships 
were then vacant. 
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Godfatiiefy and Tesdale and Wightwidc Foster^ 
fathers of the College ^ 

The bust of Johnson is considered to present a 
good likeness of the sage. It will be contem- 
plated with emotion by all who are disposed to 
reverence superior talents and superior virtues* 
Samuel Johnson was entered a Commoner of 
Pembroke October 31, 1738, being then nineteen 
years of age. He had been at the University 
little more than three years, when the utter ruin 
of his father's aflhirs causing the scanty remit- 
tances on whidi lie had previously contrived to 
subsist, and prosecute his studies, to be wholly 
withdrawn, he was under the painful necessity of 
quitting College without taking a degree. At a 
future period, however, that of Master of Arts 
was conferred on him, in a way equally gratifying 
to his feelings, and honourable to the University. 
His apartment while at this College was on the 
second floor over the gateway ; a room which will 
be contemplated with enthusiasm by every lover 
of sound learning, every admirer of d^pnt lite- 
rature, and every wdl-infbrmed member of the 
national church. 

The LiBRART, now over the Hall, was formerly 
kept in a room (anciently a civil law school] over 

c Cbalmert's History of Oxford, p. S41. 
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the south aisle of St Aldate's church ; whence, in 
1709, on the occasion of Dn Hall's liberal be* 
quest of his own private collection, the books 
were removed to their present situation. 

The only building which the second or garden 
court of Pembroke Collie offers to our par- 
ticular notice is the Chapel, a small and uno«» 
tentatious, but yet elegant modern edifice. Four 
well-proportioned windows, with semicircular 
heads, range along the northern front of the struc- 
ture, in which is also a handsome doorway. Be- 
tween each of the former is an Ionic pilaster, sup* 
porting an entablature, and a low blank attic, 
which nearly conceals the finely-arched roof. In 
the inferior, we find the usual division into chapd 
and ante-chapel, and are surprised by a richness 
of decoration, whidi the simplicity of the exterior 
would scarcely have led us to anticipate. A paint- 
ing over the altar has considerable merit. It is a 
copy (by Cranke, of Antwerp) of a picture of 
our Saviour after his Resurrection ^. The excel- 
lence of the drawing, and the conformity of the 
colouring to nature, render this, although but a 
copy, a very estimable picture. Previously to the 
building of their Chapel, which was consecrated 



^ The original was painted by Rabent^ and is presenred in the 
cathedral of thai citj. 
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in 1739, the Society of this College met for divine 
worship in the south aisle of St. Aldate's church. 

In addition to those already noticed, the Col- 
lege buildings embrace two detached edifices, west 
of the Master's residence. Part of one of these, 
which is on our right hand as we go into the Fel- 
lows* garden, was formerly called Durham Hall, 
east of which was Mignott or Mine Hall, now, as 
well as the former, occupied as chambers. 

- Returning into St. Aldate's, our way next lies 
along Bear lane, into St. Mary's Hall lane^ and 
round the south-western corner of Oriel College 
into King Street, about half way along wbicb, 
and on the southern side» stands 
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the line of front belonging to which is ennobled 
by the southern face of the Chapel, one of the 
most august edifices within the limits of the Uni- 
versity. Only the more westerly portion, however, 
of this line of front can in strictness be consi- 
dered as belonging to the College ; and that por- 
tion is a very irregular pile. With the excq)tion 
of the gateway tower, which has braved the storms 
of four centuries, this portion of the front, as well 
as nearly the whole quadrangle of which it forms 
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a part, was built in 1589^ by the celebrated ma- 
thematician Bishop ThoiQas RodburneN The 
sculptures with which the tower was originally 
adorned received great damage during the Usurp- 
ation. They consist of a representation of the 
chief incidents in the life of St John the Baptist, 
and of statues of King Henry III. and Walter 
de Merton, the Founder ; the historical sculpture 
being on a tablet, and each of the statues under a 
highly enriched canopy. In 1682, these interest- 
ing embellishments were, according to Wood, 
<' repaired and newly oiled over in white colours." 

Advancing through the gateway into the first 
court, the visitor, who may have previously heard 
Merton College described as a very extensive and 
opulent foundation, would feel something like dis- 
appointment, on surveying the limited eiUent of 
the conrt, its want of uniformity, and the general 
homeliness of its buildings, did not the eastern 
window of the Chapel, presenting itself immedi- 
ately on his entrance, arrest and engross his at- 



* " Of the Warden's lodgings, however^ some portion is thought 
'' to be coeval with the foundation of the College. A building 
** with Gothic windows over the kitchen, and the gallery orer the 
** Warden's ^artments, are also endentlj of equal antiquity 
" vrith the foundation : but it is not so clear to what purposes 
'* they were applied. The former was most probably the Foun- 
** der's private chapel, as it still retains the chapel proportions." 
Chahnersy p. IQ. 
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t6nti<Hi« A more exquisite specimen of fine tasle 
in design, and of skill in execution, b not ezbi* 
bited by any of the numerous ornamaital windows 
with which the more ancient ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of Oxford are furnished. Were not its 
height rather below the proportion demanded by 
its breadth, it would scarcely, we conceive, be ex- 
celled in beauty by any window in the kingdom. 
Munnions divide it into seven lights, each light 
terminating in an enriched cinque-foil, surmounted 
by a crocketted pyramidical canopy. The tracery 
in the head of the window is extremely elaborate, 
and includes, in its centre, a delicately wrought 
wheel of St Catherine. Op each side of the 
window, which occjupies nearly the whole breadth 
of the western extremity of the Chapel, are deeply- 
projecting buttresses of tliree gradations, support- 
ing the angles of the edifice, and having their 
upper divisions enriched with pyramidal headed 
double niches, beneath a trefoil. Over die point 
of the window arch is also an enriched trefoil, 
sculptured within a triangular compartssenl. The 
pointed windows, ornamented with munnions and 
tracery, are exhibited by a low building a^oining 
to the Chapel on the south, and give light to the 
old vestry, in which are still to be seen nmay 
fi^igments of painted glass, destroyed in times of 
public turbulence, or by the ignorance of repairers 
and the inattention of their employers. 
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In the ioner or garden court ^ (which is entered 
through a large and finely-groined gatewayi) a veiy 
apacious, handsome, and uniform quadrangle pr»- 
aenta itself; the buildings of which, three stories 
in height, and embattled, are constructed in the 
style common to most of the older quadrangles ; 
the windows being composed alternately of double 
and triple lights. The ornamented centre of the 
southern side of this quadrangle has considerable 
richness of efiect ; but offends against the princ^ 
pies of correct taste, by a union of classic embel^ 
lishments with those peculiar to the style in which 
the other parts of the quadrangle are executed. 
Corinthian, Doric, Ionic, and Tuscan columns 
successively present themselves as the eye is di- 
rected from the base to the summit of the elevar 
tion, through the lower part of which a gateway 
opens into the garden. The latter is well laid out, 
and is partly bounded by the city wall, on which 
is formed a terrace, that affords a very charming 
view of rich meadow scenery, and of the gently 
elevated tract of land to the eastward of the city. 

In the third or small court we find the Li- 
BRAttY, a structure not to be lightly passed over 
by the venerator of antiquity. It is supposed to 
be the oldest Library in the kingdom, having been 

^ Bailt, or nthcr completed, in 1610. 
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founded in 1376, by William Rede, Bishop of 
Chichester. It occupies nearly the whole of the 
southern and western sides of the court, which is 
thought to be coeval with it. The architecture of 
this Library is strikingly indicative of its venera- 
ble antiquity. Light is admitted into the building 
by two ranges of windows ; the upper ones triple 
and projecting ; the lower single, extrmnely nar- 
row, and sharply pointed. Both contain the arms 
of bene&ctors, &c. in painted glass. The roof ia 
of timber, wrought in angular compartments. At 
one end of the room, tlie wainscotting is curiously 
carved in small architectural iSgures. Although 
Bishop Rede is stated to have been the first con- 
tributor of books to this Library, yet, according 
to a MS. of Anthony a Wood, preserved in the 
Bodleian, the following were in the possession of 
Merton College before the year 1300. A &fto- 
lastic Hisiory^ valued at 20s. A Concotdancey \0s. 
The four greater Prophets^ with glosses^ 5*. Liber 
AnselnUf cum questionUms Thonut de Malo, 12«. 
QuMibet€B H. Gandavensis, et S. Thonue Jqumaiigf 
]0«. A PsaUcTf with glosses^ lOs. Saint Austin on 
Genesis, lOs, Many valuable MSS. of which, at the 
period of the Reformation, the Library was plun- 
dered, have been Irrecoverably lost ; others, which 
had fallen into private hands, have been presented 
to the Bodleian; yet still, through the liberal dona- 
tions of a succession of grateful members of the 
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Skxsidtyythe collection of volumes has been gradually 
augmented into considerable magnitu^ and value. 

The Hall, to which we ascend by a flight of 
step8» is- entered by an ancient and very curious 
door, over almost every part of which extend the 
fanciful ramifications of its hinges, a mode of de- 
coration much in vogue before pannelling became 
common. This Hall has not unfreq^uently been 
honoured by the presence of royalty*. Queen 
Catherine of Arragon, and Queen Elizabeth, were 
both entertained at dinner in it; the former in 
1518, the latter in 1592. Its chief ornament 
is a large historico-allegorical painting, at the 
lower end of the room. The principal figure in 
this piece is the Founder ; who is represented in 
full episcopal costume, seated, and pointing to a 
view of his College. Other figures are introduced to 
complete an allegorical delineation of the triumph 
of sound learning over superstition and bigotry. 
This finely-imagined picture was executed and pre- 



c On the occasion of royal TisiU, it was usnal for tbe King to 
fcaide at Cliri^t Chnrch^ and the Queen at Merton. Wbeo^ in 
1814, the Emperor of Russia, with the King and Princea of 
Pnissia, &c. paid a visit to tbe land which, as the fonner, on the 
Moment of his first touching her soil, emphatically observed, had 
** saved them all," they were induced to visit also the Univcnity 
of Oxford. On this occasion, the Russian Emperor had apart- 
ments at Merton College, the King of Prussia at Corpus Christi 
College, and our owa Prince Regent at Christ Church. 

P 
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seated to the Society by the late eminent physi- 
cian, Dr. Wall^ of Worcester. Besides this paint- 
ing, and the armorial bearings in the windows, the 
Hall is ornamented with portraits of the Founder, 
of Dr. Barrington, the present Bishop of Durham, 
and of the late Mr. Justice Rooke. The first of 
these, Walter de Merlon, to whose enlightened 
beneficence this distinguished foundation (now 
generally admitted to have been the first Collegia 
properly so called, of which either University 
could boast) originated, was a celebrated prelate 
and statesman of the thirteenth centurv. He was 

m 

the son of William de Merton, Archdeacon of 
Berks, by Christina, daughter of Walter Fltz- 
Oliver of Basingstoke ; and was bom at Merton 
in Surry; but in what year does not seem to be 
exactly known. In the Augustinian bonvent at 
this place, De Merton was educated. He is also 
traditionally reported to haVe studied some time 
either at Oseney, among the canons regular, or 
at Manger Hall, in the parish of St. Martin, Ox- 
ford. Having passed through several intermediate 
preferments, he rose, in 1358, to the Chancellor- 
ship of the kingdom; vdiich dignified c^ce he 
also held in 1961, and again in 1274; enjoying 
at the same time the confidence^ and taking a 
leading part in the counsels, of his sovereign. In 
1974 he was consecrated Bishop of Rochester; 
but only survived his advancement to the prelacy 
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tiiree years. On tbe 27th of October, iS77» &s be 
was fording a river in his diocese, he unfortunately 
fell firom his horsey and received so much injury 
as to be the occasion of his death. 

Having early acquired from his mother the 
manor of St. John, Walter de Merton founded, in 
1961, tbe hospital of St. John, for poor and infirm 
clergymen ; an asylum to which, after the founding 
of Merton Collc^, the hopelessly diseased mem- 
bers of that Society were^ by the statutes, directed 
to be sent, and the Mastership of which was very 
early conjoined with the Wardenship of Merton. 

Actuated by a very natural attachment to the 
place of his birth, and the scene of his early studies, 
Walter de Mert(m, it seems, at first thought of en- 
dowing the convent of Merton with considerable 
revenues, for the perpetual maintenance of scho- 
lastic divines. But on more mature reflection 
he altered his design; and, in 1964, founded, on 
the neighbouring manor of Maldon, a separate 
College, intended as a seminary for his more ex- 
tended instituticMi at Oxford; the buildings of 
which, having previously completed the necessary 
purchases of a site, &c. he had by this time begun 
to erect. 

By a charter, dated January ?» 1264, the Col- 

p2 
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1^ at Oxford was named Dormis Schalarimn de 
Merton. In 1274, the whole establishment at 
Maldon was removed to Oxford; the institution 
at which had, in the mean time, received a se« 
cond charter'', confirming the provisions in the 
first, making great additions to (he endowment, and 
increasing the number of Scholars. By a third 
charter, granted in 1974, in confirmation and 
completion of the two preceding ones, the sta- 
tutory allowance to Scholars was fixed at fifty 
shillings .per annum for all necessaries! Even in 
the year 1535, the small sum of 4L 6s. 8d. coa<- 
stituted the average allowance ! 

Before we accompany the tourist to the Chapel, 
it will be necessary to mention another benefactor, 
through whose bounty a second foundation has 
been grafted on the original one. In the year 

* In tkit chMxUr, which, with thoM of 1964 and 1970, ii ftiU 
pmcrred among the archiTcs of the College, the tenn Frutrtt wm 
Implied to the memben of the institution. 

When Hugh de Bal«ham» BUhop of Ely, was contemplating the 
ettahlithmcnt of St. Peter's Oollcge, the first in the sister Univer- 
sity, the King recommended tjie constitution of Merton ColIcgCy 
the fDUndation of which had been completed some time before, as 
a model for De Balsham's imitation. Merton College has beea 
said to hare afforded a precedent for almost every collegiate ap- 
pendhge, as wcU as a model for the constitution of Colleges them- 
selves. Not only was the first Library established here, hut here 
was abo the first Common-room fitted up. Comnwis-rooiiu, or, 
as the Cantabrigians term them, Cvmhinationrrovrnt^ were un- 
known in either University till the year 1661. 



::^ 
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1380, John Willy ott, Chancellor of Exeter, gave 
certain lands and tenements for the support of a 
number of Exhibitioners, afterwards called PoT' 
tionistce, or Postmasters. These, on the building 
of the Chapel, officiated as choristers, receiying 
for the service Ss. 4d each per annum. Thdr 
residence was at first in a Hall^ opposite to the 
College, and belonging to it ; but about the year 
1600 they were received into College. Succeed- 
ing benefactors have added both to their numbers, 
and to their allowance. 

Return we now into King Street, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an exterior view of the Chapel, 
which is also the parochial church of St. John 
the Baptist. The best station for viewing it is at 
the foot of Magpie Lane, when we have imme- 
diately in front the northern end of jthe transept, 
enriched with pinnacles, niches, &c. and display- 
ing a window of more than ordinary magnitude 
and beauty. Built about the year 1400, when 
the English style of architecture had been ma- 
tured, this fine ecclesiastical structure displays in 
its several parts most of the ornaments characteris- 
tic of that styled That it was originally intended 

* It if not unworthy of remark, that in this Hall, which was 
alsa the birth place of Anthony a Wood, Lord Colqiepper and 
others of his Migesty's Priry Council resided in 1649. 

^ For some additional particulars relative to this edifice^ the 
reader is referred to otlr description of the city churches. 

P3 
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to assttine the form of a cross might be inferred 
from its present appeBrance, even were we not so 
informed by Wood; who asserts that the nave 
was intended to reach as fiir as Corpus Christi 
qaadrangle. The same writer also remarks, that 
the ante-chapei was ** originally much laiger, as 
^* appears by examining the outside of the church 
^^ towards the west^ and the arches filled up, which 
^* once stood within, and made part o^ the nave.*' 
In its present state the edifice consists of a choir, 
north and south transepts, and a tower. The 
latter, rising from the intersection of the transepts 
with the choir, is i^truly noble appendage to the 
fiibric, and contributes a principal feature to the 
superb appearance whidi Oxford makes from a 
distance. Its proportions are in complete har- 
mony with those of the church itself, as or^nally 
planned; and its ornamental details are equally 
appropriate to the embellishments which have 
been bestowed on other parts of the structore. 
The upper part, in particular, has all the lightness 
and elegance of effect, resultii^ from a combina- 
tion of large windows enriched with tracery, bat- 
tlements delicately pierced with open work, and 
lofty pinnacles studded widi crockets. 

The choir is lighted by fifteen windows, seven 
on each side, and one towards the east. Much 
of the beauty of those which range along the 
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northern front of the choir is concealed by shrubs 
that vegetate most luxuriakitly in a narrow atrip 
of ground interposed between this part of the 
church and the street Between the windows ace 
-deep graduated buttresses^ from the upper part of 
which project fantastically sculptured figiures. 

The transepts are lighted by numerous windows, 
several of which, particularly the great northern 
lOue already mentbned, and that at the opposite 
end of the southern transept, are of superior ele- 
gance, as well as of more than common mi^i^ 
tude. Of these transepts, the northern is set apart 
AS a burial place for the parishioners, the southern 
for member^ of the Society ; both together are 
nsually denominated the ante-chapel, which, like 
most of those attached to Colleges of early foun- 
dation, is remarkable for the number of its sepul- 
chral memorials* Entering it by a door beneath 
the great northern window^ and passing through 
the archway of the screen, the whole interior of 
the choir opois upon us with a splendour so cap- 
tivating, as to leave us but little inclined to t^ 
mark with severity on the incongruity of style ob- 
servable in the modem screen, wainscotting, and 
seats. The lengthened perspective, the chequered 
pavement, the long line of lateral windows glow- 
ing in warm and varied tints, and the great-eastern 
window, .preeminendy rich in architectural and pic- 

p4 
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torial beauty, by turns attract the delighted gaze. 
Portraits of saints, martyrs, &c. brilliantly co* 
loured, fill the windows on each side ; that on the 
east is furnished with paintings of a yet superior 
order^ consisting of a series of scriptural deline- 
ations, executed in 1700, by Price. The expenoe 
of the latter, 9s well as that of the present wain- 
sootting, pavement, and seats, was defrayed by 
Alexander Fisher, some time Fellow of the Col- 
lege. On the backs of the ancient stalls were 
paintings of the age of Henry VII. representing 
prophets, apostles, saints, &c. The altar was 
originally ornamented with rich hangings, but 
these were sacrilegiously taken down by one of 
the Parliamentary visitors, and applied to the de- 
coration of the fanatical plunderer's own bed- 
chamber. The altar piece, which represents the 
Cruqfiscionf and is supposed to be an original, by 
Tintoretto, was presented a few years ago by John 
Skip, Esq* a Gentleman Commoner of Merton. 

Beneath the ncnrthern wall of the choir, near 
the altar, rest the honoured remains of Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley; which were here deposited, with great 
pomp and solemnity, on tlie 27th of March IGIS. 
Among other monuments in the Chapel, are those 
of Sir Henry Savile^ and Henry Briggs, the latter 
of great mathematical celebrity, and first Savilian 
professor here* In the ant&»chapel is a monu- 
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mental cross^ esteemed by the late editor of Cam- 
den one of the very finest in England. *< The 
** flowered shaft rests on a tabernacle inclosuig 
** the Holy Lamb ; and under the two steps is a 
** scroll inscribed with the names of the two per- 
^^ sons whom it commemorates, Johannes Blox- 
'^ ham and Johannes fVkyttont" Of only one 
other monument can we stop to make particular 
mention ; but that is one which, although of very 
unobtrusive exterior, will not be regarded with 
indifference by any who feel an interest in the his- 
tory and antiquities of this Athens of the West. 
It indicates the place where repose the ashes of 
Anthony a Wood, to whose memory it bears this 
simple inscription, Antonius a Wood^ AntiquariuSf 
ob. Nov. 99, 1695. lliis singularly diligent anti- 
quary and biographer was bom December 6, 16S9, 
in a. small house opposite to the front gateway of 
Merton College. His iather, a descendant of the 
ancient Lancashire family of Woods, was T. 
Wood, LL. B. of Pembroke College. The son 
received his early education at the grammar school 
of Thame, but was afterwards placed at that of 
New College. In the year 1647 he was admitted 
Postmaster of Merton College. His peculiar 
turn of mind developed itself very early, and the 

S Chalmers, p. 18. The original sttnstion of this cross was 
rather singular, namely, at the bottom of the steps leading ap tp 
the altar. 
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records of the Universi^ $xkd City were laid open 
for bis inspection. The fruits of bis industrious 
xesearcbes, were those invaluable works the AtheruB^ 
and Histaria et AvitiquitoieB UmoeriAtaAi Oboon. ; 
together with a large. coUecdMcm of MSS. whic^ he 
bequeathed to the Aahmoleaa Museum \ 

Of the eathusiasiB with which he pursued his 
favourite studies^ tlie following passage^ extracted 
from his life^ written by himself^ affords a stiikii^ 
illustration. *^ This summer came to Oxford the 
<< AnAfiilies qf Warmchtwre^ &c. written by Will. 
<^ Dugdale, and adorned with many cuts. This 
^ being aecoimted the best book of the kind, my 
<^ pen cannot enough describe how A. Wood*a 
^* tender aflfecttons and insatiable desire of know- 
(< ledge were ravished, and melted down, by Ae 
*' reading of that book. What by music, and rare 
<< books that lie found in the public library, his 
*< life at this time aod after was a perfect elysium.'' 
That Wood occasionally suffered his own political 
and reUgiotts sentiments, nay, sometimes even mere 
personal pique, to influence his report of both 
persons and events, has not unfrequently been al- 
leged ; but let us rather hope, that the character 
given of him by Sir John Peshall, is, on the whole, 

^ Among these wms a MS. History of the City of Oaford, since 
fHihUshed, but, as it is said, defectiYely, aad oven iofionecttyy by 
air John PeshalL 
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j OS jast, as it is favourable atid faumane <^ He ha«[ 

, <^ a natural pro^ieftsity to discover, and ah uik 

^^ daunted mind to speak, the truth. He had a 
^* shieere abhorrence of every thing mean and ser- 
^ Tile ; and if lie is at any time guiify d£ misre^ 
f' presentiDg the Characters of others, it is owing 
^Mx> bis being^ first deceured himself." . ' 

. • • • * . 

West of the CoUege is IklkRTON GAovE,>b^nc^ 
oi|ly can a good view* be obtained of the western 
and southern side of the Chapel, which, 'w.ltfa ]pait 
of the buildings of the small quadrangle^ bounds 
the Grove on the east, as Corpus Christi CoUege 
does 4(Mi the west. . A foot path^ leading from King 
Street to Christ' Church meadow^ runs through 
this Grove, whicfa,.although a mere strip of ground, 
y^^ being in grass, and pretty thickly planted 
with efans, breathes a tnost agreeable air of retire- 
ment. Oft thaa the writer of these pages seated 
himself on the i&w wall beneath the Library wiib- 
dows of Merton College,, and after admiring^ i» 
torn, the solemn grandeur which marks the whole 
exterior oif the adjoining church, the pleasiagljr 
varied ramifications of the eastern window of Cor-» 
pus Christi College Chapel, tl^e hatf-seei) Chapel 
of Oriel, and the feathery spire of St. Mary's, 
partially disclosed at -the head of a lane on thm 
north, gradually resigned himself to all the luxury 
of that local emotion, relailiv« to which Dr. Jofao^ 
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SOP, in one of the most celebrated passages of bis 
writings, thus eloquently expresses himself: 

<^ To abstract the mind from all local emotion 
<< would be impossible, if it were endeavoured, 
*^ and would be foolish, if it were possible. 
^< Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
<^ senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
'< the future, predominate over the present, ad- 
'^vances us in the dignity of thinking beings. 
<^ Far from me and from my friends be such frigid 
*' philosophy, as would conduct us, indifferent and 
'^ unmoved^ over any ground which has been d^ 
'' nified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man 
^^ is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not 
'^ gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
'^ piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
<< of lona." And who but must feel emotion of 
such a nature — who but must be sensible of a 
generous elevation of soul — when, as he contem- 
plates at leisure the magnificence which here sur- 
rounds him, he reflects that he is pressing the 
same soil, breathing the same air, and admiring 
the same objects, which the Hookers, the Chil- 
lingworths, the Lowths, and a host of other 
learned and pious men, have trodden, breathed, 
and admired before ! From the soil which has 
already proved so fertile, may champions in the 
cause of divine truth and order, and successful 
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labourers in the fields of literature and the sci- 
ences, continue to spring up in plenteous suc- 
cession '. 

^ Wood mentions among others tlie following customs^ as hav- 
ing formerly obtained at Merton College. 

Previously to the Reformation, to whidi the major part of the 
Sodety were so adverse as resolotely to deny the first Protestant 
Warden admittance into the College, the Fellows were in the habit 
of assembling round the hall fire, for the purpose of singing hymns 
on holyday evenings and their vigils, firom the vigil of All Saints 
to the evening of the Purification. At the Reformaiion this cus- 
tom was abolished as superstitious ! Alas ! alas \ what pity was it, 
that, in the fever of reforming the superstitions, our fathers, in 
too many instances, shook off abo the piety of Roman Catho- 
licism ! 

Another curious custom which prevailed here was the elecUon 
of a King of Ckristnuu^ or Misrule, The last of these merry 
monarchs who held sway over Merton Jhwriskied in Queen Blary'a 
time. His office was to take oognixanoe of all misdemeanors com- 
mitted during the Christmas holydays, and the punishments which 
he inflicted were sometimes sufficiently ludicrous. 

At St. John's College, the Christmas Ruler was styled only Lord; 
but at Trinity he bore the dignified title of Emperor. Of one of 
the former the titles have been preserved, and are as follows : The 
most magnificent and renoumed Thomas, by the /tatomr of fortw ut i^ 
Prince of Alba f\>rtunata. Lord ef St, John's, High Regent of 
the Hall, Duke of St. Giles, Marquess of Magdalens, Landgrave 
of the Grove, Count Palatine of the Cloisters, Chief Baylive of 
Beaumont, High Ruler of Rome, (a piece of ground so called near 
the end of the walk called Non Ultra, on the northern side of 
Oxon.) Master of the Man or of ffalton. Governor of Gloucester 
Green, sole Commander of all tilts, tournaments, and triumpUks, 
Superintendani in all solemnities whatsoever. 

A third curious observance was that of Merton Black Nigkt, aa 
it was called ; a species of diversion observed when the Dean kept 
the Bachelors at disputations till twelve at night. It consisted in 
breaking open the buttery and kitchen doors, rifling them ofthair 
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Iminediately adjoining on the west to Mertoa 
Grore stands 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 

the front of which^ viewed in perspective from the 
south-western ccHrner of Magpie lane, certainly 
possesses considerable beauty, although its tmiformn 
Uy is, in some degree, injured, by a large pointed 
window belonging to the Hall. With this excep- 
tion, the College presents, towards King Street* 
a rq^lar embattled elevation* of three stories, the 
upper one of which is finished with an enriched 
cornice. Over the gateway, which divides the 
front into equal portions, rises a square embattled 
tower, ornamented with a handsome oriel window* 
and with three very richly canopied nidies, one on 
each side of the oriel, the third above. The qua- 

gtoMty Mid nakiiig laerrf vitk tike ipoiL The origin of this pra^- 
tioe U uid to have been an vnlucky antwer made by JoAmme§ 
Jhmt Scotus, fiither of the tcct of the ReaUftg^ and al the tim« 
Dean of the College, to Gniieimuu Occhm, father of the JV«m»- 
naiitUf and then a Bachelor Fellow of the aame SocieCj. Oochaa, 
after a hot dbpnte with the Dean, in which the latter is laid to hava 
been worsted, being an inferior, at parting iobmitted himtclf, with 
the mt of the Bachelors, to the Dean, in this form, JkmUme quid 
J h tiem ut / as it were begging ponishment for their boldness and 
arguing. To whom Scotus unlackily replying, /If, et/aeiie piid 
vmiiu^ these obstreperoo» sons of mode and figure are understood 
to have established a precedent for the spoliations committed in tha 
pantry on Morton Black Aigki, Oxoniana. 

^ This, with the western side of the court, was reboilt in 17^7. 
The whole quadrangle has been since cased with stone. 
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drmgle is spacious, uniform^ and handsomei pos-' 
sessing also a peculiarly light and cheerful appear^ 
aoce. On its southern side appear, beneath a 
pediment, an ornamental niche, and a statue of 
the Founder habited as a prelate. 

In the centre of the area is a column which 
supports a curious cylindrical dial, and exhibits, 
on its upper part, a perpetual calendar; the whole 
bdng surmounted by a pelican, the chosen symbol 
of the pious Founder. The dial was constructed 
in 1605, by one of the Fellows, named Charles 
TumbulL A manuscript description of it is iU 
the College Library. 

. In addition to those of this quadrangle, the 
College buildings comprehend a handsome mo- 
dern pile, looking towards Christ Church meadow, 
and a suite of rooms on the east, adjoining to 
Merton College Grove. The former, which ex- 
hibits no other ornament than four Ionic pilasters 
supporting a pediment in the centre of the eleva*- 
tion, was built in the year 1706, by Dr. Turner*, 

1) With the mere mention of Dr. Turner's name it it impoeiibte 
to rest satisfied. He ranks among the most liberal of benefoctort. 
On this College he expended, during his lifetime, very large sums ; 
and, at his de«th, bequeathed to it «000/. besidei a colkctioB of 
boob. Out of the residue of hit ample fortimo, the Doctor ap- 
propriated hj will to the charity for the relief of the widows and 
chiUren of poor dergymcny nearly SO^OOOi^ 
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thea President; at whose expence too the ad- 
joiniog cloister, now used as a burial plac^ was 
constructed. The rooms adjoining to Merton 
Groye were built in the year 1787, for the ac- 
commodation of the six Gentlemen Commoners 
admissible by the statutes. 

On the eastern side of the quadiangle is the 
Hall, a room of excellent proportions, and 
which, although it has experienced considerable 
alterations, still, it is thought, retains unaltered 
its original roof. In 1700 it was wainscotted anew 
with oak, at which time the armorial bearingi 
were removed from the windows. The walls, 
however, exhibit various coats of arms ; and these, 
with the roof, and the .elegant northern window, 
are the principal objects of interest which the 
Hall affords. 

The Library, on the, southern side of the court, 
is more distinguished for its literary storey than 
for elegance of interior, disposition, or splendour 
of decoration. The roof is wrought into compart- 
ments in a manner similar to that of the Chapel, 
of which it seems to be a continuation. A screen 
over the door exhibits the arms of the Founder, 
Eichard Fox ; of whom two ancient portraits are 
also preserved in the room^ In the Magna Bri- 

^ Another portrmit of the Foaoder, pttntcd by ComUs ft Fk- 
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ttfnnia, ihb prelate is said to have been born at 
the town of Grantham in Lincolnshire, an errof^ 
which probably originated in liis having founded 
a grammar school there. The real place of his 
birth was Ropesley^ a village four miles to the 
eastward of Grantham, where, towards the end of 
the reign of Henry VI. our Founder was born, in 
a house which, as Wood says, went by the name 
of PuUocJc's manor. Whether he was initiated 
in learned studies at Boston, or at Winchester, 
iqspears uncertain ; although opinions seem to in- 
cline in &vour of the former; whence, or from 
Winton, he was sent to Magdalen College. His 
stay at this University was but short; the plague 
breaking out, obliged him to leave ^ Oxford^ and 
repair to Cambridge, where, in Pembroke Hall, 
(of which he afterwards became President,) he for 
some time continued his studies. From Cam- 
bridge he went to Paris, where he stucKed the 
canon law, and had the good fortune to form an 
acquaintance, which paved the way to all his 
future greatness. This was widi Bishop Morton, 
then an exile by order of Richard HI. Morton's 
penetration quickly discovered in Fox talents that 
might render him useful to the Earl of Richmond, 

BfeUh utisty poiifaiu of the Mren Biibopi ctmmiltfii to the Tower 
by James II. and heads of fire of the Apostics» (the latter by Casr 
tclfranco,) are in a gallery of recent coottiueCioii, leading from the 
President's lodgings to tiic ChapcL 
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• 
who was then in Paris, making preparation for hU 

descent apon England. He therefore introduced Fox 
to the Earl; who» upon the Bishop's recomnienda- 
tion» strengthened by his own perception of the 
abilities and prudence of the party recomiaended, 
entrusted to the latter the important task of nego»- 
dating with the French court for those supplier 
which Richmond himself could not await. The 
Earl's confidence was well placed. Fox was com- 
pletely successful; aad^ when the overthrow and 
death of Richard III. had elevated Richmond tp 
the throne, was honoured with a seat in th^ Privy 
Council. To this was added the more substantial 
recompence of two prebendal stalls in the Cathe- 
dral of Salisbury. The year 1487 witnessed out 
Founder*s elevation to the prelacy as Bishop of 
Exeter; to which preferment was joined the cus«* 
tody of the Privy Seel, with a pension of 90s. a 
day, and the Mastership of the Hospital of St 
Crossy near Winchester. 

About the same time^ Fox was made Chief Se- 
cretary of State, and shared with his friend Mor- 
toUf now Archbishop of Canterbury, the entire 
confidence of the Sovereign. He was sent on se- 
veral embassies, in all of which he acquitted him- 
self to Henry's entire satis&ction. Honours and 
wealth now flowed rapidly in upon him. He be- 
came in succession Bishop of Bath and Wells, of 
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Durham, and of Winchester : to the last of these 
sees he was promoted in the year 1500, in which 
year he was also elected Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University. In 1491 he was godfather 
to Pruice Henry, afterwards Henry VIII. : and 
this circumstance- is said to have preserved his 
College, when Wolsey wished to extend Christ 
Church over the site of its neighbour, Henry 
VIII. refusing to disturb the foundation of bi^ 
godfather. In 14D9 he was sent into Scotland, to 
the Court of James IV. and entrusted with his 
proposals of marriage with Margaret, King 
Henry's daughter. Bishop Fox warmly recom- 
mended this marriage^ and thus was instrumeutal 
in preparing the way for the union of the two 
Crowns. After the death of Henry VIL be 
accompanied that monarch's capricious successor 
on his famed Gallic expedition; and, in 1515, 
waa one of the Commissioners for the treaty of 
marriage between Lewis XII. of France and the^ 
Princess Mary. But bis labours as a statesman 
were now drawing towards their termination. The 
young King bad found more youthful, and more 
accommodating counsellors. The star of Wolsey, 
whom Fox himself introduced to Henry, was be- 
coming lord of the ascendant ; and our prelate, 
after enduring much unmerited neglect, and many 
mortifications, seceded from public life, and, re- 
tiring to Winchester, employed the few remaining 

C2 
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years of bis existence in aets of piety and benefit 
eence; 

During the*^ last teil years of his life he waft 
de|>rived of sight ; yet continued to perforin the 
duties of his sacred office, even that of preaching, 
almost to the very last His residence within his 
diocese was, in many respects, a public benefits 
His ch'aritiies were almost unlimited; besides 
whicli, to the great profit of the tradesmen^ in the 
neighbouring city of Winchester, the most en- 
larged hospitality prevailed at his caslle of Wolve- 
sey, where the number of his servants alone is 
Bifid tb have exceeded two hundred. At lengtli^ 
on the 14th of SejHembef, 15^»| the Btsihop, 
whose last days had been passed' in the almost un-« 
interrupted performance of acts of devotion, sunk 
tranquilly into the arms of death. He was in- 
terred within his own cathedral, in a fine chantry, 
v^hich be had caused to be constructed during bis 
li&^e, for the reception of his remains^. 

Of this Bishop's numerous works of charity^* 
that which it is our peculiar province to record 
here was the most distinguished. His original 
intention^ witli respect to Oxford, appears to hare 

^ Grest part of the eMtern end of tbe oathedmlof Wincbcsttr 
was rc-cdified by this prelate, la a style of rarely e^oaUed magnir 
ikcucc. * 
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\een limited to the founding of a Collie, for a 
Warden, with a certain number of Monks and 
secular Scholars, who were to form a'uurseiy/or 
St Swithin's priory at Winchester ; as the exiift* 
ing Colleges of Canterbury and Durb^^n-did for 
the priories of those two cities On tfiis design 
the Founder wiis proqeedipg, and had actually 
commenced buil^lingi when he was fortunately in- 
duced to devi/^te from his original plan. Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who appears to have 
bad a strong presentiment of the approaching 
downfall of monastic institutions, is said to have 
brought about this change, by thus addressing pur 
Founder. *' What, my Lord, shall we build 
** houses and provide livelihoods for a company of 
*' monksy wfao^e end and fall we may ourselves liye 
'< to )iee ? No^ no ; it is more n[ieet a gre^ deal 
*' that lire should .have care to provide for the in- 
f< crease of learning, and for 3vch as .by iheir 
f^ learning shall do good to the chutch and con?- 
<< tnonwealth." The Founder, listening to this 
judicious counsel, enlarged his views; and, hav^ 
jng obtained the royal Ijcence, dated Nov. 26, 
1516, to found on the present site^ a College fqr 
j|Iivinity, philosophy^ and jarts^ the members .tp 

« corner Hall, NmtiDe or Leaden Porch Hall, Ncrill't Ipn, 
^eke*• Inn, and Alban Hall, with sundry attached gardens, and 
the garden belonging to the Bachelor Fellows of Merton, formfrl/ 
/>ccapied this site. 

Q3 
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consist of a President and thirty Scholars, more 
or less, proceeded with his foundation. By the 
charter, dated Cal. Mar. 1516, the Bishop founds 
his College to the praise and honour of God Al- 
mighty, the most holy body of Christ, and of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, also of the Apostles Peter, 
Paul, and Andrew, and of Saints Cuthbert, Swi- 
thin, and Birin ; and appoints the said CoDege to 
be always called Corpus ChrisH CoUege. By the 
statutes, the number of the Socie^ was fixed at 
forty-seven ; namely, a President, twenty FellowiSy 
twenty Scholars, two Chaplains, two Clerks, and 
two Choristers'* 

* 

The Library contains a valuable collection of 
theological and classical books, of controversial 
and political pamphlets of the sixteenth and se- 
venteenth centuries, and of MSS. Amongst the 
MSS. arc the Collectanea in several volumes of 
the Oxford antiquaries, Twyne and Fulman. But 
its chief treasure consists in an extensive series 
of classics printed in the fifteenth century^ (many 
of which are Principes Editionest) and particu- 
larly in the most valuable of the works which 
issued from the Aldine press. A fine vellum 

f The Founder very judiciously appointed two lectures, respect- 
ively, for Greek and Latin, the latter of which was open to every 
Oxford Student ; and the Lecturer was particularly enjoined to ex- 
pel barbarism from the new College. 
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copy of Aristotle and Theophrastus is amongst 
them. 

Most of these specimens of early typography 
were left to the College by the Founder. Many 
of them were brought from Italy by Bishop Sher- 
wood, the Founder^s predecessor in the see of 
Durham : and probably Sherwood m^y claim the 
praise of having been the first person who formed, 
a valuable Library of printed classical authors in 
England. 

The History of the Bible in French, the dona- 
tion of General Oglethorpe to the Library, is en- 
titled to particular notice, as affording a beautiful 
specimen of illuminations early in the sixteenth 
century. The bequest of Lord Colerane, 1755, 
comprising a large collection of Italian books, and 
of drawings and prints^ formed in Italy, is also of 
considerable value. 

At the western extremity of the Library, which 
looks down on tlie Chapel, pew furniture is placed 
for the use of the President's^ family. 

To the Chapel we now hasten. It is of a good 

8 In the President's lodgings is preserrcd the Founder's crosier, 
a relic of mncb cariosity, but of inferior workmanship to that of 
Wykeham^ kept at New College. 
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size, appropriately furnished, and tastefully, 
though not splendidly^ decorated. The roof is of 
wainscot, wrought in compartments, ornamented 
with coats of arms, and the more prominent parts 
set off by gilding. The pavement is composed of 
blatsk and white marble; the screen of cedar. 
The altar-piece Is an exceedingly fine painting, 
by Rubens, of the Adoration. Five figures, the 
size of life, are introduced, besides the infant Sa- 
viour. This valuable effort of the pencil supplies 
the place of a copy, by Pompcio Battoni, of 
Guido's Annunciation % a picture in the Chapel of 
the Monte Cavallo palace at Rome. The painting 
which here supplies the place of Battoni's piece 
£»rmed part of the Priuce of Conde's collection at 
Chantilly,and issmd to have cost his Royal High- 
ness 3000 louis d'ors. Sir Richard Worsley pre- 
sented it to the College in the year 1904. 

• 

Turning towards the west on leaving Corpus 
Christi College, we find ourselves opposite to the 
majestic eastern portal, now also the most fre- 
quented entrance to the College of 

CHRIST CHURCH, 

one of the most extensive and most splendid 
foundations of the kind in Europe. The portal 

^ Battoni's picture is now in Balden charcb> Oxob. 
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before us^ which is composed of a Doric archway 
of very noble proportions, graced on each side by 
two fluted columns, leads into a small quadrangle of 
modern architecture, called Canterbury^ the prer 
sent buildings of which were erected between the 
years 1773 and 178S, after a plan furnished by 
Mr. Wyatt; of whose classical taste the portal just 
described, uniting in an eminent degree simplicity 
with grandeur of effect, affords a brilliant illustra** 
tion. 

No part of the buildings of this court, the 
eastern end of the Library excepted, can be con- 
sidered ornamental ; but when, having passed the 
Library corner, the stranger enters Peckwaier 
Quadrangle^ be is surprised with an extended dis- 
play of Grecian architecture in its most fascinating 
aspects. Three sides of the quadrangle, namely, 
the eastern, northern, and western, exhibit the 
graceful elegance of the Ionic order ; while the 
southern division affords a fine specimen of the 
more rich Corinthian. Each of the former pre- 
sents uniform ranges of apartments, comprised in 
an elevation of three stories. Of these, the second 
and third are comprehended in the Ionic order, 
which rest upon a rustic inferior story. Of the 
fifteen windows comprised in each upper tier, the 
centra] five are surmounted by a slightly project- 
ing pediment, supported by six three-quarter co- 
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lamnB, which, with the pilasters that separate the 
lateral divisions of win4ows, support an entabla- 
ture, on which rests a haudsome balustrade. Be^ 
neath the cornice, on the northern side of the 
square, appears this inscription. Atrii PeciciMi- 
terientis quod spectas Latm extruxU Antanku Bad^ 
cViffe ^ S. T. P. fngusce JEdis primo jibmnus, de- 
inde Canonicus. 

The whole southern side of the quadran;r|e is 
taken up by the Library, a detached edifice of a 
noble and imposing appearance, one hundred and 
fifty feet in exterior length, by forty feet in breadtii. 
The front presents an elevation of two stories, or- 
Bamented by a series of massive columns . of tb^ 
Corinthian order, supporting an entablature and 
balustrade^. The door-way, and the lower tier of 
windows, are arched. On entering this superb 



^ He WM the first and chief contribator: kis domtton wss 
SOOO/. Dr. Aldfich gave the densn for the cMtero, northcfB* 
and western sides ; Dr. Clarke that for the Library. The fonner 
were commenced Janaary 96, 1705 ; the latter was not begnntiU 
the year 1716, and not completed till 1761. 

c In eoDsequenoe of a departnre from the original plao, whick 
was to have the front of the Library erected on an open piassa of 
seren arches, these columns appear to the beholder only semi-co- 
lumns. The space originally allotted to the piaxsa, has been formed 
into a series of apartments for the reeeptioa of books and paintiiigi. 
IIk Library now stands on a kind of shelving terrace ; but, in the 
original design, an ascent of three steps ran along the entire front 
of the edifice. 
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structure^ numerous pieces of sculpture present 
ttiemselvesin connection with the entrance-passage 
and staircase. Among them are busts of George 
I. and IL finely executed by Rysbrach ; of Arch-^ 
bishops Boulter and Robinson ; and of Doctors 
Frewen and Friend ; the imaged countenance of 
Dr. Frewen, by Roubilliac, which is one of the 
finest productions of his chisel, is happily expres* 
sive of advanced age. 

A statue, by Roubilliac also, of the celebrated 
philosopher Locke, who was once a student on this 
foundation, but was expelled by order of Charles II* 
on aec6unt of bis political principles, occupies a 
niche on the staircase. The interior of the Li- 
brary presents a grand and striking coup d'oeil. 
It is furnished with a gallery, and surrounded wiUl 
bookcases, containing one of the best collections of 
books, manuscripts, prints, original drawings, and 
coins, that we can boast o^ although certainly not 
equal in either extent or curiosity to what it wonld 
have been, had the magnificent purpose of Wol- 
aey relative to its formation been fulfilled. He^ 
it seems, intended that the Library should com<i» 
prise a specimen of every printed work, and co- 
pieB> of the most valuable MSS. in the VaticaD* 
To the present collection the first distinguished 
contributor was Otho Nicholson, an Examiner in 
Chancery, who gave 8002. : but the two most dis- 
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Itinguished benefiicUons were those of the Earl 
joi Orrery, and of Dr* Wake, Archbishop of Can^ 
terbury \ the /ormer consisting of ten thousand 
▼oluiM^ and the latter of a library, a collection 
of coins and medals, and a sum of money^. The 
total estimated value of the Archbishop^s hepe- 
faction was 10,000/. In 1765, the qumismatical 
dqMurtment of the lyribrary received a very valur 
al^le additioi;!, in the collection of coins, British and 
foreign, of Dr. Philip Barton, Canon; and again 
in 1780, in tlie.oriental coins of Dr. Richard Brown, 
Canon and Jlegius Professor of Hebrew. Greaf 
elegance of workmanship is displayed in the 
)vainscotting, the book-presses, and the omar 
mental stuccoing of this Library ; the stuccoing jln 
particular js qpjt con^ned to the ceiling, but is 
y^ry Jtastefully employed oyer the several classes 
of booksi in well*conceived and delicately exe^ 



' Thcte, and nmneront minor benc^Mtionty rendered a new 
Iwiiding indUpmMbly Decenary. From this neccaaitj arcMte ikt^ 
■picndid modem library in Peokwater, which occapie* part of th^ 
site of Peckwater, Vine, Bird, and Mai^ Halls. The first of 
these, which, conjoined with the second, was afterwards called in^ 
dillerentlj Peckwater*s }f^n »n4 V^ue Hall, derived it^ name from on# 
Ralph Peckwater, by whom, in 1946, it was giren to Frideswide's 
Priory. In 1547, Henry VIII. conveyed to Christ Chnrch the te* 
nepcat called Vine Hall, iiUu Peckwater*s Ina. On pait of the 
fi^of Pediwater qnadran^le also once stood a noted giammar- 
school, of which John Leland, senior, mentioned in the Comments 
dt Scripi, Brit, of his great namesake the antiquary, died master^ 
in 14U. 
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cufed synilk>lical allusions to the department of 
literature beneath. In one of the recesses, is a 
bronze bust of Marcus Modius^ very fine, given 
by Lord Frederick Campbell : the other recess 
contains a specimen of Grecian sculpture** of con- 
siderable merit, upon the subject of which, a fe- 
male figure attended by a boy, the connoisseurs 
cannot yet agree. The lower rooms are principally 
occupied by a numerous and val uable collection of 
prctnres, consisting of some originals, and many 
copies of the ancient masters, from which a tole-' 
rable notion of their different styles may be ae-* 
quired. These were collected, at a vast expence, 
by the late General Guise, and by him, in ] 765, 
bequeathed to Christ Church. Of these, our 
limits will only permit us (and we regret the cir- 
cumstance) to notice a small number. In the 
room on the right hand, among many others, are 
the following : Nymphs and Ericthonius, by Sal' 
vator Rosa ; some fragments of original Cartoons, 
Raphael ; Rebecca at the Well, receiving the brace- 
lets presented by Abraham's servant, Guido; a 
dying Magdalene supported by Cherubs, Domenh^ 
cfdno; the Continence of Scipio, by Vandyke; 
with copies of some of the most noted pictures in 

« It adds much to the interest excited by tkt* genmiie piece of 
sculpture, thst it was procured by Mr. Mackenzie, a late Student^ 
of this College, on his travels, and brought from a ftrai on whioh 
it was discorered near Pella, in Macedonia, in IBIS. 
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the world ; such as the Descent from the Cross, 
by D. de VoUerra ; the Transfiguration, Raphael; 
the Notteii and Cupid of Correggio. Over the door 
of this apartment is a bust of General Guise, and^ 
over the entrance tp the opposite room, one of Dr. 
Richard Trevor, Bishop of Durham. Among the 
pictures in the latter are the Caracci family, re- 
presented as Butchers^ in order to vex his brother 
Ludovico, by Annibal Caracci i an original sketch 
of the celebrated picture of St. Jerome receiving 
the Sacrament; a curious half-finished cabinet 
picture, by Andrea del Sarto ; and a portrait of 
Oener^l Quise, half length, Reynolds. 

Quitting the Library, we now proceed from, 
the south-western angle of Peckwater, through aq, 
archway, into the Great Quadeangle, (as it is 
distinctively and very justly termed,) previously to 
a particular examination of which, we must re<]p]est 
the stranger to accompany us through the great 
gateway, and across St Aldate's Street, the western 
side of which affords a good view of the principal 
front of the College. This, which, for extent 
and grandeur, is unequalled by that of any other 
College in Oxford, stretches to the length of 3M 

^ It if well known, that the learned painter* N. Poauin, taid, 
that the IVanifignntiony lUpkifei, Detecnt from the Cross, Fot- 
terra, and St. Jerome^ Domenickififif were the three finest p'lctnres 
in the world. 
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feet along the eastern aide of tl^e before^m^jtioned 
street. Equidistant from the extremities of the 
line of frontj is a noble and highly enriched gate- 
.way ; a^bove whjch rises a lofty tower S of rather 
peculiar architectural features, but of a stately 
fl^d commanding character, forming one of tlye 
most striking objects in the varied group of spires, 
domes, and turrets ^ wliich from aCar procla^n to 
the traveller the situatipn and the magnificence of 
Oxford. ^ The upper part of thi^ tower is octa- 
gonal, and exhibits on every ^e an elegant 
pointed window. Over these windpws are croc^- 
etted ^ogee canopies, and between theoi square 
projecting pilasters. The latter are terminated 
by knotted pinnacles, from within which, as i| 
crown to the fabric, springs a leaded cupola, of the 
ogee form, the wavy lines of which draw grace? 
fully to an apex beneath an elegant vane. Cvh 
polas of similar form crown the gorgeous turrets 
which project from the line of front, on each side 
of tlie gateway. A couple of scmi^hexagonal pro- 
jecting turrets, with a large and elevated bay win- 
dow inserted between them, form the terminations 
of the entire facade. To the latter, which is but 

s It wM begun bj Cardmal Wohcy* bat only eomplBted in 
I #61 9 by Sir Christopher Wren, who, in Lord Orlord't opinion^ 
hat ** caught the graoe* of the tme GotAic tatte." 

k It maj be remarked that, independently of cneedingly fina 
•pectment of tower»t spires, and domcsy Oxford nay aUo boaat 
amoo^ her steeples some that are uniqoe in form. 
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two tttories in height, greater dignity of devatioB 
is given by a neat balustrade '. 

The vaulting of the gateway is highly decora- 
tive. Among its ornaments, are the arms of va- 
rious contributors to the expence of building the 
tower. Within the latter hangs, the celebrated 
great bell of Oxford^ called, as very large bells 
usually are, Great Tom. This is by fai' the largest 
bell in England, weighing IJflOOlbs. It for- 
merly hung in the. great tower of Oseney Abbey^ 
but has since been recast ; on which occasion the 
present inscription, Magnus Thomas clusius Oxo- 
niensis, was substituted for that of 7it ThonuB laude 
resono Bhn Bom smejraude^ which it formerly bore. 
Soon after nine o'clock on every evening during 
term, its deep note is beard summoning the students 
to their respective Colleges. Over the gateway, to- 

^ '< A late Oxford antiquary (tajs Mr. Chalmers,) regrets that 
** this front, perhaps the noblest in the kingdom of the Gothic 
** style, loses much of its effect, on account of the declirity of tiie 
** ground on which it stands, and the narrowness of the approach. 
" He thinks it, however, probable, that a terrace walk was in- 
" tended, by way of raising the ground to a lerel, the whole 
** length of the College ; for the rough foundation stones of the 
*' hospital on the opposite side, left unfinished by Wolsey, still 
" remain bare, and the smooth stones are terminated by a horizon^ 
** tal right line, to which height the ground would have been ele- 
** vated." His coiqectureis ri^ht; but those rough stones appear 
only in consequence of the south gate of the city baring becu 
taken down, and the hill lowered ; the gale stood betH-een Brewer's 
lane and Christ Church. 
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wardt the quadrangle, it a statue of Queen Anne ; 
aad^ among its other ornaments, the arms of 
Henry VIII. Charles IL Cardinal Wolsey, and 
the see of Oxford. 

Returning into the great quadrangle, we per- 
ceive its confessedly grand effect to be the result 
rather of its extent, and the apparent solidity of 
the buildings which surround it, than of any su- 
perior elegance in the architecture. The gate- 
way steeple, qnd the northern front of the Hall, 
form, indeed, the only exceptions to the generally 
plain character of the surrounding edifices. The 
eastern and northern sides of the quadrangle^ 
together with a part of the southern side, are in- 
habited by the Dean and Canons ; the western, 
by Students'^. The remaining portion of the 
southern side is occupied by the Hall, south of 
which is the very ample Kitchen ^ 

On the walls of the quadrangle may still be 
seen lines, indicative of an intention to surround 
the whole with a cloister, an intention which, it is 

^ On the soutb-wMtern ooraer of the qnadnngle stood Mm 
parish church of St. Michael : the parish itself was united to that 
of St. Aldate. 

1 This part of the intended edifices was first completed; a cir- 
euBSStance which gave rise to various sarcasms, and among the 
rest to the foUowing: Bgregium opmt ! CmrdinoKt ute uutitHtt 
€oUegiwm, et attobnt p9finmi^ 
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almost needless to say^ was never put in execution. 
From a small view, by Neale, an open battlement, 
with pinnacles at intervals, appears to have sur- 
rounded th^ buildings. To this succeeded the 
present balustrade, on which, at regular distances, 
globes of stone were once placed. The broad 
terrace in front of the buildings, while it forms an 
agreeable promenade, is also pleasing to the eye : the 
latter species of praise cannot however be bestowed 
on a circular basin of water in the centre of the 
area, or on the dingy statue of Mercury™, which, 
certainly little worthy of its present situation, rises 
from the middle of the basin. To the northern, 
eastern, and southern divisions of the terrace, 
broad flights of steps aftbrd an easy access from 
the lower or excavated part of the quadrangle. 
Over the north-eastern archway is a statue of Bishop 
Fell ; to whose exertions, as will afterwards appear, 
the completion of the building of this quadrangle 
was principally owing, and, over that on the south- 
eastern corner, a statue of Cardinal Wolsey, to 
whom must be conceded the honour of having ori- 
ginally designed this splendid establishment. The 
latter statue was the work of Francis Bird, and is 
generally considered to possess considerable merit 

*■ The statue of Mercury wm given by Dr. Joho RadcUffe. A 
oroM dedicated to St. Frideswide, aod a pulpit, whence the rdormer 
Wickliffi first promulgated bis anti-catholic doctrines, fomtrif oc- 
•upiod the spot where this statae is placed. 



\ 
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4 

as a piece of sculpture, although, ia the opinion 
of an intelligent describer of this College, ^< the 
'^ expression of attitude imparted to the figure is 
" unhappily imagined ; evincing passionate pride, 
*^ rather than the composed austerity which is the 
<^ last result of haughtiness ^" 

Passing beneath the arch over which Wolsey's 
statue is placed, we find ourselves within a porcb^ 
or vestibule, from whence flights of steps lead in 
different directions to the Cloisters, the court of 
the Grammar School, and the Hall. This porch 
forms a worthy approach to what is usually, and, 
we are disposed to think, justly, considered the 
most magnificent refectory in the kingdom. The 
porch was originally constructed about the year 
1G30; and, as it appears, by an unknown archi- 
tect. Recently, however, Mr. Wyatt's taste has 
been called into exercise in altering it. The roof, 
which is ornamented with a profusion of exquisite 
tracery, arranged in circles and of fan-work, is 
sustained by a single clustered column, of the 
most delicate proportions. The porch is lighted 
by windows of that obtusely pointed description 

' We apprehend the C«rdin»I nerer permitted himself to be pre- 
icnted with a fitce to the front, in order to hide the Iom of hit eye f 
and the sculptor may haTe followed the example of the contempo- 
rary painters. 

R 9 
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which are generally found in baildings of the 
Tudor, or latest English style. 

An ample staircase forms the ascent to the 
Hall, which was built by Cardinal Wolsey ; of 
whom, and of the steps by which the found- 
ation of Christ Church College was gradually com- 
pleted, an account may here reasonably be ex- 
pected* 

The lofty-spirited ecclesiastic, in whose capadous 
mind originated the design of a College^ meant 
to be extensive beyond all precedent was bom at 
Ipswidi in Suffolk, in the year 1471. The voice 
of common &me, echoing that of his enemies^ has 
made Wolsey the son of a butdier ; but this, al- 
though, were the circumstance really so, it ooold 
reflect no discredit on him, has never been proved, 
and does not seem likely to be true. That he 
was respectably allied, appears from the fact, that^ 
about the year 1514, Edward Daundy, Esq, one 
of the most respectable inhabitants of Ipswich, 
and representative of the borough in parliament, 
founded in the charch of St. Laurence there a 
chantry, in which a secular priest was to officiate 
in behalf of himself and rdatives; among whom 
were enumerated, Thomas Wolsey, then Dean of 
Lincoln, and his late parents Robert and Jane 
Wolsey. Having been previously instructed in 
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grammar at the school of bis native t6wn, Wolsey 
was sent^ at a very early age^ to Magdalen Col- 
lege; where that eager desire of distinction, which 
afterwards ripened into an ambition too lofty and 
insatiate to pass without censure^ but which, in 
ibis instance at least, was virtuous and laudable, 
stimulated him to exertions that were rewarded by 
a degree of arts, conferred on him at the early 
age of fifteen. A circumstance so unusual procured 
for him the appellation of the Boy Bachelor. 
Shortly after this event, he was elected Fellow of 
his College; and having in the mean time pro- 
ceeded to a Mastership in Arts, he was subse- 
quently appointed teacher of Magdalen grammar 
school At the age of twenty-nine, he was pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Lymington in Dorset- 
shire, by the Marquis of Dorset, to whose three 
sons be had been tutor. Not long after this^ he 
was fortunate enough to obtain an introduction 
to King Henry VII. by whom he was placed on 
the list of royal chaplains, and afterwards, in 1508, 
made Dean of Lincoln ; two prebendal stalls in 
that cathedral being added to the last named piece 
of preferment. The death of Henry, in the fol- 
lowing year, proved no inauspicious event to 
Wolsey. Introduced from motives of policy to 
Henry's suceeasor, he quickly ingratiated himself 
with the youdiful monarch, and that so com*> 
pletely, that his introducer. Fox, Bishop of Win- 

e3 
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Chester, had the mortification to behold his own 
influence in the royal councils wither beneath 
that of the very man whom he had brought in to 
support it. 

But, even to enumerate distinctly the several 
steps by which Wolsey rapidly ascended to such 
a height of dignity, opulence, and power, as no 
Englisti subject had ever before reached, would 
considerably exceed our limits ; suffice it therefore 
to say, that besides receiving many inferior ap- 
pointments, civil as well as ecclesiastical, he be- 
came successively Almoner and Privy Counsellor 
to the King, Canon of Windsor, Dean of York, 
Dean of Hereford, Bishop of Lincoln, Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter, Bishop of Tournay, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Cardinal of St. Cecilia. The 
last two dignities were conferred on him in the 
year 1.514^ In 1516 his Holiness the Pope ap- 
pointed him his Legate, with power, in England, 
equal to that of tlie Papacy itself. The King of 
Spain and the Dutchy of Milan respectively 
granted him a pension; and, at length, on the 
resignation of Archbishop Warham, he was ap- 
pointed Lord High Chancellor. 

^ In this fear he commenced the building of Hampton Court 
Palace, which, when finishrd, he preseutcd to the King, who, in 
return^ gave the Cardinal for a residence the palace of Richmond. 
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Wolsey, whose revenues are supposed by this 
lime to have equalled those of the Sovereign him- 
self now assumed an almost regal -state. His ser- 
vants^ in daily attendance, were four hundred in 
number. His own personal attendants were no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-three, nine 
or ten of whom were of the order of nobility. 
In his chapel were a dean, a subdean, a repeater 
of the choir, two readers, ten singing priests, 
twelve singing men, ten singing children, &c. 
The furniture of his chapel was also inconceivably 
superb ; and no fewer than forty-four rich copes, 
all of one suit^ are said to have been seen worn 
in procession at the same time. In the midst, 
however, of this ostentatious display of personal 
pomp and splendour, Wolsey, who appears to 
have had ever at heart the diffusion of learning, 
the advancement of science^ and the good of the 
church, while he provided, within his own man- 
sion, for the sons of his numerous attendants, that 
education which would * be necessary to qualify 
diem for public life^ was also engaged in planning 
those institutions, which, although it was not per- 
mitted him to execute his designs in the way and 
to the extent that he had proposed, have caused 
his name to be enrolled among those of the print* 
cipal benefaptors to their country. 

In his judicial capacity, the conduct of Wolsey 

r4 
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it acknowledged to have been unexceptionable. 
He evinced an enlarged and accurate knowledge 
of the principles of jurisprudence^ as well as a 
ready and penetrative judgment; and he matn-^ 
tained, in all his decisions, a rigorous impartialitj. 
In 1518, the University of Oxford invested him 
with the power of revising and correcting the 
University statutes, a singular, but, as it proved, 
not ill placed mark of esteem and confidence. 

In the year 1591, Wolsey, whose ambition ap- 
pears to have always pointed thither, became a 
candidate for the Papal chair. In this object he 
did not succeed; but he received from the Em- 
peror a grant of an annual pension of nine thou« 
sand crowns of gold. Two years afterwards he 
was appointed Bishop of Durham ; abopt whi^ 
time another vacancy having occurred in the Holy 
See, he renewed his attempt to be elected Pope* 
He was again unsuccessful ; but he received from 
his more fortunate competitor, a confirmation of 
the entire papal authority in England. In 1528, 
on the death of Bishop Fox, he was made Bishop 
of Winchester, and resigned the see of Durham ; 
as he had done that of Bath and Wells, on bein^ 
appointed to the Bishopric of Durham. And 
here the list of his preferments ends. The sudden 
and total reverse of fortune, which has placed 
Wolsey's name among those 
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which point a moral, or adorn a tale^** 



was now at hand. Hit apparent reluctance to flip' 
ciUtate the union of, his capricious master with 
Anne Boiejm^ drew upon him the heavy displeasure 
of the former ; and so active was the resentment of 
Henry, that the end of the year 1 5S9 saw Wol- 
sey stripped of all his property, and eten deprived 
of the income accruing from his preferments. To 
detail with minuteness the whole circumstances 
of his downfall^ our limits forbid ; suffice it to say, 
that the ruin was thus total. Early in 1530, 
however, the King appeared to relent, restored to 
him nearly entire his archiepiscopal revenues, ap- 
pointed him to receive a yearly allowance of a 
thousand marks from those of Winchester, and 
sent him a very handsome present of money and 
valuables. Shortly afterwards the Cardinal re- 
ceived an order to repair to his diocese of York. 
He obeyed, and took up his residence in the castle 
of Cawood; where he employed himself in the 
exercise of hospitality, and in performing deeds of 
charity and beneficence. He was now beginning 
to taste a tranquillity, to which, amid the pomp 
and pageantry that surrounded him in the days 
of his more splendid fortunes, his breast must 
generally have been a stranger^ when another 
mandate from the stem Henry, required his im« 
mediate presence ifi tli« capita^ to answer to 9 
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charge of high treason. He set oat, but was not 
permitted to achieve the journey. On the 96th 
of November, 1530, he arrived at the gate of 
Leicester abbey ; and, telling the monks that he 
was come to lay his bones among them, was as- 
sisted into the monastery; where, at the end of 
three days, he expired, having just before his 
death uttered the memorable and often quoted ex- 
clamation, *' Had I served my God as ikith fully 
*^ as I have served my King, he would not have 
<< so forsaken me in my old age "" !" Thus was ter- 
minated the career of him, before whom, in the 
zenith of his prosperity, the proudest nobles had 
bent the knee of service^ whose friendship the 
most powerful sovereigns had courted, and with 
whom the supreme pontifiF himself had been con- 
tent to share his authority. 

Although the time and place of the Cardinars 
departure are recorded, not a stone exists to mark 
the place where his ashes repose^. His character 



■ That great British master of the pictorial art, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, selected this impressive occurrence as the subject of a 
painting, which has been styled " grand, fine, and highly admir»- 

" ble." 

B This is a very singular £Kt, About the year 1716 Tarioua 
members of the Society, and particularly Browne Willis, took 
great and laudable pains in endeavouring to ascertain the exact 
place of Wolsey's sepulture ; but their endeavours were fniitlAa. 
He ii| however, known to have been interred within the prccinct$ 
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has been so admirably drawn by our immortal 
dramatist, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it as an appropriate conclusion to this brief me- 
moir: 



From hif cradle 



He was a scholar^ and a ripe and good one $ 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken^ and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them who lov*d him not ; 
But> to those men who sought \nm, sweet as summer. 
And though he was unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing. Madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, which he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him^ 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 
The other, though unfinish*d, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 



of the abbey at Leicester. We quote the following from a recent 
publication. ** One John Hasloe tells me, that his grandiatber, 
" who was gardener to the Conntets of Deronshire, and lived at 
" the abbey before the civil wars, digging along with several 
*' others in that part of the garden where the east end of the 
" abbey chnrch was known to have stood, found several stone 
** coffins, the cavities of which did not lie nppennost, but were 
" inverted over the bodies. That among these he discovered Car- 
** dinal Wolsey's, (Mr. Hasloe forgets by what means he knew it,) 
<* which the Countess would not sulTer to be stirred, but ordered 
^ it to be covered again ; and his grandfiither laid a great heap of 
" gravel over it, that he might know the plaoe, which still remains 
" there." 
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In the year ISIP* the Cardmal founded at 
Oxford lectures for Greek, Katin, and Rhetoric. 
These, to which it was his intention to add se- 
veral others, were read in the Hall of Corpus 
Christi College. Five years afterwards, he an- 
nounced to the University his intention of found- 
ing a College^ which he soon commenced on the 
present site; having previously obtained from 
Pope Clement VII. bulls for the suppression of 
twenty-two priories and nunneries, the estimated 
revenues of which were nearly ^0002. This sum 
he was empowered to settle upon his College, 
which, by the royal letters patent, he had permis- 
sion to erect, chiefly on the site of the suppressed 
priory of St. Frideswide^ By the same instru- 

^ Id 1597 Woltej founded bis College st Ipswich, uid dedi- 
cated it to the honour of the Bleaecd Virgia. It consisted of # 
Dean, twelve secular Canons, eight Ckrin, and eight Choristers ; 
together with a grammar school. The site of this foundation, 
which was intended as a nursery for the Cardinal's College at Ox- 
ford, was that of the priory of St. ^ter Mid fit. Paul; n b«y for 
the suppfeasion of wluch, Wolaey hud praenrad lirom the Pope, m 
well m letters patent for the site and estate from the King. For 
the farther ei^owmeat of the Ipewleh College, the Cardinal pro- 
cured part of the possessions of several other snppiessed monastic 
estabttshaente in Sniolk. Searody, hewtver, had the foundatien 
been com pl et ed , when Woisey's disgvaoe involved it into utter 
min. No part of the hntUUngs Is now rrmatning^ cacept the fste- 
bouse. 

P For an aoeount of this priory, which was one of the twenty- 
two meationed above, and also of Oseoey Abbey, mentioned a Uttk 
fertber on, we must refer tbe reader to that part of oni vokime 
which treats of the City. 
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ment, the name of Cardinal College was substi- 
tuted for that which had been previously fixed 
upon, namelyi ** The College of Secular Priests/' 
It was to be dedicated to the praise, glory, and 
honour, of the Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, 
St. Frideswide, and All Saints. The secular dergy 
within it were to be styled the Dean and Canons 
secular <^ the Cardinal of York. Of these Canons 
the number was to be sixty, and that of the whole 
Society one hundred and sixty. The College was 
to be for all the usual studies. 

In the year 1599-30, on the ruin of Wolsey's 
fortunes, this noble institution sustained a shock 
almost equal to dissolution ; but, on the 8th of July, 
153d, King Henry VIII. to whose fostering care 
the almost heart-broken Wokey had a short time 
before his death, earnestly and pathetically ro- 
coinmended the College, refounded it, (by the 
name of IGng Henry the VIIIOCs College in Ox^ 
fordj) for a Dean and twelve Canons, who were 
to form a Chapter, or body corporate. In this 
slate the foundation continued till May SO, 1545, 
when the Dean and Canons, one of whom was the 
celebrated antiquary Leland, resigned their charter 
into the hands of the King ; by whom a yearly 
pension was assigned to each. 

In the year in which the King refounded the 
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College, the magnificent Abbey of Oscney, in the 
western suburbs of Oxford, had been elevated 
into an Episcopal See, which, on this dissolution 
of the Society of King Henry the Vlllth's Col- 
lege, was translated from Oseney to the vacant 
College. The latter now assumed its present 
name of *' The Cathedral Church of Christ in Ojy 
•^fard of King Henry the VIlItKs fovmdatumy** 
and was declared \o consist of a Bishop, with his 
Archdeacon, removed from the church of Lincoln, 
a Dean, and eight Canons. On the Dean and 
Canons all the estates were bestowed, upon con- 
dition of their maintaining public Professors of 
Divinity, Hebrew, and Greek; one hundred Stu- 
dents in theology, arts, or philosophy; eight 
Chaplains ; and a sufficient choir i. As thus esta- 
blished, the Society has ever since continued ; ex- 
cept indeed that an additional Studentship was 
founded in 1663, by William Thurston, Esq. 
Various sums have also been bequeathed as Ex- 
hibitions'. 

As few circumstances connected with so impor- 
tant a foundation can be deemed uninteresting, 

9 Partuant to an order of Qaeea Elizabeth, ao election to Stat 
dtntshipt of Chr'ist Church is annually held at Westminster 
School. 

■' Exhibitions are certain annual stipends, bequeathed to asaift 
tht poorer classes of Students in defraying tht* expenoet of an 
dcni^ education, and held only during a limited time. 
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we may hope to be excused for detaining the 
stranger yet a little longer from his examination 
of the Hall, while we sketch the progress of the 
buildings in the great quadrangle. The ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone % (which was done 
by the Cardinal himself on the 20th of March, 
1525,) was conducted with unusual pomp and 
splendour. When it was over^ the University, &c. 
attended divine service in the church of St. 
Frideswide, where a Latin discourse was delivered 
by the Bishop of Lincoln from this text, Sopi- 
entia adificavit sibi domum. Prov. ix. 1. To 
the church service succeeded a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. For some time the buildings went ra- 
pidly onS but, at the period of the Cardinal's fisdl, 
a total suspension of operations took place. The 
estates set apart by the Cardinal for the endow- 
ment, not having been legally made over to the 
College, became the property of the King ; and 
although, in less than three years, the latter was 
prevailed on to refound^the Society, no &rther 



* Of the earth thrown up in excavating the fonndaltonty wert 
Ibrmed the charming walks round Christ Chnrch meadow, 

t Nicholas Townley was master of the works, and Da?y Griffith 
overseer. The stone was brought from quarries in the ndgb- 
bouriiood. The mMt skiUixi artists in painting and g]as»^staining 
were engaged, and in the different operatiTe departments several 
hundreds of workmen were employed. According to a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, the building expenoca for a single year amounted 
to 78SS/. It, %d. 
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progress spears to have been made in bailding, 
till more than a century afterwards. When the 
suspension took place, the Kitchen and Hall were 
built, and the eastern, southern, and part of the 
western sides of the quadrangle were also nearly 
completed. 

A chapel too^ the venerable church of St. 
Frideswide, beings it should seem, either not suffi- 
ciently spacious, or not sufficiently splendid, to 
accord with the Founder's views, had been begun 
on the northern side of the quadrangle «• But it 
was not till 1665, that, under the au^ices of Dr. 
John Fell, the quadrangle was completed. The 
ground in the centre was then deepened in a 
square form, the walks were laid out, and tbe 
basin was placed in the middle of the area. 

Let us now take a survey of the Hall, which, 
as has already been noticed, was built by Wolsey, 
and evidently bears the stamp of bis capacious 
mind, and magnificent spirit. Since his time, 
however, it has undergone some alterations', and 
received several partial repairs. The flooring, in 
particular, which is now composed of stone, was 

" Part of its foundaiioBt may yet be ieen in one of t|M fvdent 
BOftb of the quadrangle. 

^ One of these waft in consequence of a fire, wbick brob« «Qt on 
Candlemas eve^ 1719-SO, and greatly damaged the raof. 
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originally formed of green and yellow tiles, the 
cost of which was 4551. Viewing the Hall in its 
present state, the ample and elegant pointed win- 
dows, especially an extremely fine one in a receas 
near the south-western corner of the room, the 
wainscotting, covered with the breathing resem- 
blances of illustrious dead, and the lofty oaken 
roof, enriched with a profusion of carvings, per- 
forations, and pendants, interspersed with gilding, 
must impress every beholder with admiration and 
delight. At the upper end of the room is an ele- 
vated portion of flooring ascended by three steps. 
Coats armorial fully emblazoned are ranged in 
profusion around the cornice. Of the portraits, a 
complete list of which will be found in the ap- 
pendix, the following have been particularized as 
among the more striking. Cardinal Wolsey, an 
original half-length ; in one corner of the picture 
a window, through which q>pears a perspective 
view of the Hall; King Henry VHI. whole 
length; Dr. Nichols and Archbishop Robinson, 
both by Reynolds; Lord Mansfield; the Duke 
of Portland; Queen Elizabeth, in an antique 
dress, wearing a hoop, and holding in her hand 
one of those curiously constructed and delicately 
beautiful fans of fathers, which, in her reign, 
were fibricated at very great ezpence as an article 
of finery ; Bishop Compton, by Leiy ; Dr. Busby, 

8 
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a very fine portrait, at his side an attendant pupils ; 
Bishops Sanderson and Small well; Archbishop 
Agar, by Romney; and Sir John Skynncr, by 
Gainsborough. 

In consequence of Christ Church having been, 
since its foundation the residence of our Kings 
on their visits to the University, this Hall has 
frequently been the scene of that splendid fes- 
tivity, with which, in former days, it was the cus- 
tom to entertain royalty. King Henry VIII. 
paid, in 1533, the first royal visit after the death 
of Wolsey; and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in 1814, the last. Queen JBiizabeth, 
James I.* and Charles L were entertained here 
with dramatic representations, a very amusing ac- 

7 A good baft, by Rysbrack, of this rtrj celebrated prcoeptor, 
oonititntM one of the oniaiiieatt of tbe Common-room, io which 
an ftbo nmny wtimable portnitt. TbU room is utuatcd umIct 
theHalL 

* Id 16S1 Jamn I. was present st the performance of Barton 
Holjday't Comedy of Tix9»ymfumj or the Marriage of the Arta ; 
which, howerer, proTcd so little to his M^esty's taate, that he 
rose sereral times to go, but was preveDted by the entreaties of 
his conitiers, who represented to him the mortification that his 
rettring wonld canse. The evident impatience however of the 
royal auditor produced the following epigram : 

" At Christ Church Marriage done before the King, 
« Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
*' The King himself did oflei^— what, I pray ? 
*' He offered twice or thrice to go away.*' 
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count of which is given by Wood, in hi^ Annals, 
who attributes, and it seems justly, the invention 
of moveable scenes to the Scholars of Christ 
Church, 

Attached to this College is the Cathedral of 
the diocese, once the church belonging to the 
priory of St Frideswide ; which, although it never 
equalled in magnitude the rest of our diocesan 
churches, and is greatly curtailed of its original 
proportions% yet considering the whole together, 
we' confidently pronounce to be a building, from 
the examination of which the antiquary and pioiis 
admirer of church architecture will receive delight 
as well as information. We have the names of 
learned men in confirmation of our opinion, that 
it is traly a venerable and interesting specimen of 
our national architecture, notwithstanding the 
uninviting appearance of its exterior. The chief 
entrance is from a small quadrangular court, into 
which we descend by a few steps, leading firom 
the eastern side of the porch already described. 
Along three sides of this court, which has an 
almost gloomy solemnity of aspect, a cloister ex- 
tends. It is a circumstance much to be regretted, 
that, owing to the close adjacency of building, &c.. 

* Fifty feet of the nvft, and the whole western tide of the ad- 
joining cloister, were pulled down by Wolsey's direction, when 
preparation was making for laying the foundation of his CoUege. 

S 9 
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DO good exteriorview on the sou A sideof the charcb 
can be obtained. Unlike those of the cloisters of 
New and Magdalen Colleges, the windows, or ra- 
ther arched openings of this cloister, are wholly 
unfurnished with munnions or tracery. 

Christ Church Cathedral is built in the 
usual form of a cross. Its dimensions are as fol- 
lows: entire length from east to west, 154 feet; 
length of the transept, 102 feet; breadth of the 
nare and side aisles, 54 feet ; height of the nave, 
41 1 feet; of the choir 37 i ; of tlie steeple, which 
rises from the intersection of the nave and choir 
with the transepts, 144 feet. The whole exterior 
of the structure bespeaks great antiquity, although 
the dissimilarity of style observable in various 
parts of the edifice proclaims them to have been 
constructed at difierent times. No documents 
exist, by which the date of foundation can be cor- 
rectly ascertained**; but^ as a late eminent antiquaiy 
(Mr. King) observes, several parts of the edifice 
indicate a Saxon origin. The small towers, for 
instance, at the end of the northern transept, and 
those at the eastern extremity of the building, 

^ Two celebrated antiquaries, howerer, Dogdale and Browne 
Willii, assign its foandation to the reign of Henry !• bj wbom 
the possessions of the priory of St. Fridcswide were increaicd, and 
whose chaplain Qaymond was appointed first prior of the Angus- 
tiniaa oaaons that were placed in the priory, after the remoral of 
the nuBk 
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display unall ornamental Saxon arches, turned 
upon round pilasters. The learned antiquary 
might have explained why these turrets appear so 
awkward and elevated above the general parapet 
of the structure ; it is owing to the ridged roof of 
shingles which stood between them having been 
taken away^ and a flat leaden toof substituted, 
which leaves them in that unmeaning and un- 
supported situation. The southern transept also 
exhibits smail circular headed windows of the 
Saxon kind; besides which, the pillars of the 
nave, the great entrance doorway, and the en- 
trance to the Chapter-House^ are in the same 
style. In Other parts of the cxt^rior^ the early 
pointed style is chiefly prevalent, although a few 
windows of larger size, and more ornamental cha- 
racter, proclaim themselves of later date. That 
at tiie end of the northern transept^ for instance, 
was inserted between the towers before mentioned, 
about the time of King Henry VL 

The whole exterior of the fabric, and the north- 
em side of the nave, the central tower excepted, 
is embattled. This tower, which was rebuilt by 
Cardinal Wolsey, in the .place of a former and 
much more lofty one, is very massive, and termi- 
nates in a low octagonal spire^ the lower part of 
which presents, towards the four cardinal points, 
a handsome pointed window, projecting perpen- 

83 
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dicularly from the plane of the spire. The upper 
part of the tower is elegantly ornamented with a 
continued series of tall, narrowly-pointed arches; 
the two central ones of which, on each side, are 
larger than the rest, and have Iheir upper sections 
pierced into windows. The angles of the tower 
swell into a kind of rounded diminishing buttresses, 
which support four slender turrets, ornamented 
with columnar pilasters, and terminating in crock- 
etted pyramids. In this steeple are ten finely ioned 
bells, which once belonged to Oseney Abbey, and 
are fitmed as the '< Merry Christ Church Bells" 
of Dr. Aldricb's inspiriting glee. Well did their 
silver-sounding melody deserve to be so .cele* 
brated I 

The interior of the fiat>e is in the Saxon style 
of architecture. Massive columns, the capitals 
of which are very elegant, and exhibit that yarietj 
of embellishment for which Saxon architects so ge- 
nerally laboured, support large semicircular arches, 
by which the separation is formed between the nave 
and its aisles. On the southern side of the for* 
mer, near the entrance into the southern transept^ 
is an antique oaken pulpit, curiously embellished 
with carving, from which the University sermons 
are occasionally preached. In the northern <rattsepf, 
we still find the Saxon style prevalent, mixed, 
however, with various Norman alterations and 
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additions. The choir, is paved with black and white 
marble', and is canopied by a greatly admired 
roof) put up, as is generally receiyed, by Wolsey^ 
but, according to some, by Bishop King, the first 
prelate who wore the Oxonian mitre, and the last 
Abbot, as well as only Bishop, of Oseney. Over 
the entrance to the choir is a fine organ, on 
which the services of the church are accompanied 
twice every day, namely, at ten and half-past 
three, Sundays and holydays excepted, when 
morning service begins at eight. 

The great eastern window contains a fine paint- 
^^gi hy William Pricey after a design by Sir 
James Thomhill. The subject is the Nathity; 
besides which, the window exhibits portraits of 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey*. Among the 
other windows may be particularized the follow- 
ing: one in the north aisle, painted by Isaac 

' This WM laid down in 1680, at which time the ttallt were 
Tcnewed, and most of the old windows, in whieh the history of 
St. Frideswide, See. was represented, were remoTed. These were 
leplaoed by new ones, the work of Abraham Van Linge. The 
latter were aU marked out for destruction, and some actually de- 
stroyed, by one of the fanatical zealots of the Usorpation, named 
Henry Wilkinson, whom the Parliament had appointed vintor. 
Fortunately, however, some of them were preserred from dcstrao- 
tion, by being taken down and concealed prerionsly to the Titita> 
tioB. 

* This window is said to have cost Dr. Birch, t>y whom it was 
presented to the College, the som of SOOA 

Si 
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Oliver, at die advanced age of 84, and presented 
by him to tbe Collie. It represents the DeU^ 
verance qfSU Peter from prisonj by the Jngel, and 
bears tbe date l/OO: diree by Abraham Vaa 
LiQge ; namely, one in the north aisle, containing 
the iltffory qf Jonah; another representing the 
Destruction qf Sodom and Gomorrah; and a thirdf 
tbe subject of which is Christ disputing with the 
Doctors. The la&t named window is in the Divi- 
nity Chapel. 

In the first window of the southern aisle of the 
choir is a fine portrait of Bishop King, remarka- 
ble for excellence of execution and vividness of 
colouring. Coats of arms, inscriptions, and va- 
rious recovered remnaats of the old painted glas9» 
are tastefully distributed among the other windows 
of the Cathedral; but they will scarcely attract the 
attention of him who shall have been engaged in 
contemplating the works of Van Linge, Pric^ &c. 
Viewing these works, our emotions are in perfect 
unison with those of the poet; and we too could 
exclaim. 

With eagle eye transported genius views 

Yon heaven-taught artists blend their hallowed hues : 

Hues, that the vulgar race of tints surpass. 

And breathe for ever on recording glass. 

Age will but mellow the celestial stains. 

While sun-beams struggle through the storied panes. 
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The monuments in this venerable fabric are 
QQPierous, and many of them inscribed with 
names which have been left with distinguished 
honour in life's book. Most eminent members 
of the Society, during the last two centuries, have 
here a memorial. Only a few ancient monuments, 
however, will our limits permit us to notice parti- 
cularly. In the Dormilary, an aisle on the north- 
ern side of the choir, is the tomb of St. Frides- 
vide, who died October 1^, 740. This tomb is 
of the altar kind, and supports a lofty shrine^ su- 
perbly adorned with pinnacles and tracery. Be- 
hind the shrine was constructed a small oratory, 
to which, as the much worn steps leading to it 
plainly evince, devotees resorted in consider- 
able numbersi A monument near the shrine of 
St Frideswide, commemorates Lady Elizabeth 
Montacute^ whose effigy, at full length, splendidly 
apparelled in the costume of the time, is recum- 
bent on the tomb. Among other benefactions, 
this lady, who died in 1353, conveyed to the 
priory the piece of ground called Christ Church 
meadow. The figure on a neighbouring tomb, 
of a man in armour, is generally supposed to re- 
present Sir Henry Bathe, Justiciary of England 
in 1959. A fourth monument, which bears an 
effigy with the feet resting on a lion, is thought 
to be that of Guimond the first prior, who died 
in 1149. Another, bearing on its sides and front 
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the device of an inkhorn and pencase, is oomme- 
morative of a benefactor to the convent, named 
James Zouch, who died in 1503. But on none 
o[ these five monuments can any inscription now 
be traced. 

On the southern side of the Cathedcal, and 
opening into the eastern cloister, is the Chaptebt 
HousE^ an exceedingly fine room, whicb^ in the 
groin-work of its elegant roof, displays much of 
the characteristic lightness of the English style, 
and offers besides^ in a valuable assemblage of 
ancient and modern portraits, a source of much 
gratification to the curious touri^ The con- 
struction of this beautifiil appendage to the Cathe- 
dral is, by Browne ^ViUis, referred to the age of 
Henry III. at which time, according to his opi- 
nion, the Chapel in which Latin prayers are read 
was also built. The entrance to the Chapter- 
House, as was intimated before, is completely in 
the Saxon style C 

Quitting the venerable structure of which we 
have thus rapidly sketched the principal features', 

' The two Chisels in which the Detnt and Canons are interred 
deserve also to be inspeetod. 

f The present Bishop of Oxford is the Hon. Dr. Edwaid Legge» 
who snoooeded the late Prelate, Dr. W. Jackson, in the year 
1816. The episcopal residence is at Caddesden, a nllsfe about 
seven miles firom Oxford, iq a south-easter! j diredion. The fiivt 
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«nd retarning into the HaU«porch» we find a third 
flight of steps leading into what is termed the 
Court of the Grammar School; in the southern 
side of which, its front partially obscured by 
shrubbetyt and wearing very much the appear- 
ance of a handsome modern dwelling house, stands 
Uie New Anatomical Theatre. It was begun 
to be built about the year 1 776. Great part of the 
expence of building it was defrayed, and a very libe- 
ral stipend for the Lecturer provided, by a legacy 
of 20,0001. bequeathed, for these and other bene- 
volent and judicious purposes, by Dr. Matthew 
'Lee, physician to George IL The northern side 
of this court is formed by the Hall, which, viewed 
even in this direction, has an appearance scarcely 
less august than when seen from the great qua- 
drangle. 

The only portions of tlie College edifices yet 
remaining to be noticed are, the Chaplains' 
Court, a small quadrangle*' south-east of the 

ptlAce at thii VillBge wm bailt by Dr. Baocroft, and finished in 
J 685. Daring the dA\ war the palace^ to recently conttmctedy 
was destroyed, lest the Farliamentarians should convert it into a 
garrison. It was rebuilt by Bishop Fell about the year 1678. 
Like the fonner one, the present palace contains a chapel. 

k This quadrangle, and the adjoining buildings on the east, are 
built on the site of a part of the priory of St. Frideswide, the 
walls of the refectory of which fonn, it is said, part of the north- 
em range of buildings. On part of the southern side stood an 
sncicnt chapel, dedicated to St. Lnda, which, at the time of the 
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great one, and Bosne buildings which adjoin to 
the Chaplains' court on the east. The first of 
these, beneaUi whidi is carried a passage leading 
from the cloister to the meadows^ was completed 
in 1672. The latter were erected six years after* 
wards, on the site of some houses built by Philip 
King, Auditor of the College^ in tiie year 1638, 
and which, in 1669, had been destroyed by an ac» 
cidental fire K 

Within the extreme limits of the establidiment^ 
are comprehended excellent gardens, belonging to 
the Dean and Canons. The wide gravel walk, to 
well known by the name of Ckrisi Outrch WaUc^ is 
also, with the adjoining meadow, a part of the 
College property. The former is upwards of a 
quarter of a mile in length. It is bordered by 
rows of shady elms, and affords enchanting views 
of the village of Iffley, and the richly cultured 
banks of the winding Isis. 

second foandation of the College, was the place inVbich the books 
belon^Dg to the Society were repotited. When the preeent maf- 
nifioent Library was built, this chi^l w^ oonTeited into cham- 
bers, with two lecture roons on the ground floor. ChafaBcrt, 
p. 389. 

' Besides the firr recorded in the text, we have to notice one, 
which brohe out in 1809, in the southern dirision of the great 
quadrangle, and for some time wore a very threatening appevaoce, 
but was at length fortunately C3rtinguished, without aSccting the 
exterior of the building. 
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Our tour of tbe Colleges is now completed ; 
bat there yet remain to be visited five unincorpo- 
rated academical establishments, named Halls; 
to each of which, after a few preliminary observap 
tions, we must next pay a short visit. Previously 
to the foundation and endowment of Colleges, all 
the students who visited Oxford were lodged in 
houseil that, belonged to the citizens, and were 
denominated sometimes Inns, sometimes Hostels, 
or Halls. These Houses or Halls, each of which 
was under the government of its own Principal, 
were never, after being once appropriated to the 
reception of Students, permitted to receive any 
other destination, unless by express permission of 
the University. Neither could a proprietor advance 
his rent^ without permission giv^i so to do^ after 
a taxation, as it was called* of tbe house, by two 
masters on the one side^ and two citizens on the 
other, all of whom were sworn to arbitrate justly. 
No fewer than three hundred of these Halls are 
said to have been in academical occupation during 
the reign of Edward I. Of about two hundred of 
them, the names and situations of most of which, 
with various particulars respecting them, were re- 
covered by the indefatigable industry of Wood, 
an account is given in Sir John Peshall's edition 
of Wood's Oxford. As Colleges were established, 
the number of Halls decreased. At the present 
day, only five remain^ and one even of these has 
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been long deserted as a place of study. The re- 
maining four are^ however, still well att^ided, 
and some of them have been enriched hj the 
founding of Exhibitions. Each of these Halls is 
governed by a Principal, whose income arises 
from the rent paid by the Students for their 
chambers. The Chancellor of the University is 
Visitor of the Halls, and, with one exception, no- 
minates to the Headships of the whole. With 
respect to academical privileges, the Students c^ 
these Halls are on precisely the same footing as 
those of Collq;es. 

As public structures, the Halls possess h'ttle 
claim to particular notice. The buildings wbicb 
compose them are, however, arranged in a quar 
drangular form, and, besides being sufficiently 
commodious, are, for the most part, built in a 
styte which at once proclaim their afl^ity to the 
Coli^;es. 

Adjoining on the east to Merton College is 

ST. ALBAN HALL, 

the exterior and interior appearance of the qua- 
drangle of which, though plain, is very respect- 
able. So lately, indeed, as the year 1789, the 
southern side was rebuilt by Dr. Randolph^ then 
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Principal. The name of the Hall was derived 
from Robert de Sancto Albano, a citizen of Ox- 
ford in the time of King John. Contiguous to it 
on the west was Nuns' or Nunne Hall, so called 
from its belonging to tlie nuns of Littlemore, near 
Oxford ; and which, being in the reign of Henry 
VI. annexed to Alban Hall, was, together with 
the latter, placed under the government of one 
Principal, appointed by Merton College. In the 
succeeding reign, the two Halls were formed into 
one building, which, in the reign of the eighth 
Henry, was granted, by the name of Alban Hall, 
to George Owen, that monarch's favourite physi- 
cian. From Dr. George Owen,* it came by two 
or three intermediate proprietors to the Society of 
Merton College, to whom the premises still be- 
long. 

On the western side of Magdalen College is 

ST. MARY MAGDALEN HALL, 

the neat buildings of which are almost hidden 
from view by a row of majestic elms, on the 
northern side of Bridge Street. This Hall is, by 
some, said to have been built about the year 1353 ; 
but others ascribe its erection to William of 
Waynflete, who, in 1480, established it as a gram- 
mar school, whence it was called Grammar Hall, 
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and subsequently, the premises having been en- 
larged^ and students admitted on the same footing 
as in other Halls, Magdalen Hall. Students have 
ever since resorted to it in considerable numbers. 
The benefactions to it also have been neither few, 
nor inconsiderable* A grammar school, for the 
education of sixteen Choristers of Magdalen Col- 
lege, seems to form part of the buildings of the 
Hall; but the whole of this house of learning 
stands on ground which originally formed part of 
the site of the College, and it is still the freehold 
of that Society. There is now a neat Chapel 
and a Library, the latter of which was built, by 
Principal Henry Wilkinson, about the year 1656. 
This Principal's father also held the Headship, 
and was a contributor to the buildings. In the 
Refectory is a portrait of Tyndal, the celebrated 
translator of the Bible^ and one of the first British 
martyrs. 

On account of this HalPs standing in the way 
of those improvements which have been so long 
projected at the College adjoining, an Act of Par- 
liament has lately passed, enabling the President 
and Fellows to take down the whole of this Hall ; 
and when the dissolved College of Hertford shall 
have been put into a state of complete repair, the 
Principal and other members of the Hall will re- 
move to and become established at the lUte of 
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Hertford, which will hereafter be called Magdalen 
Hall. 

Opposite to the eastern side of Queen's College, 
we find 

ST. EDMUND HALL, 

the street-front of which, although wholly devoid 
of ornament, contributes, with its arched gateway 
and its windows of ancient form, an interesting 
feature to the fine architectural group, produced 
by the Hall itself. Queen's College and Chapel, 
and the ancient church -of St. Peter in the East. 
The hoary tower and mouldering walls of the 
latter, partially concealed by the dark foliage of a 
spreading yew tree, rise in venerable dignity, and 
bound the prospect in front. 

The western and northern sides of the quadran- 
gle of Edmund Hall are neat and compact, but 
the southern side has an unfinished air. On the 
east, is a building constructed of stone, orna- 
mented in front with three quarter columns, 
which contains the Chapel and the Library. 
The latter building only, with the ante-chapel, 
strikes the view, the Chapel itself extending be- 
hind New College garden. The establishment 
of this Hall, as a place of study, took place before 
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the year 13l7« It was efFected, under the aatho- 
rity of the University, by the Canons of Oseney, 
into whose hands the premises had come by pur- 
chase in the year 1269. The name of the Hall 
is derived from St. Edmund, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Henry HI. After the 
dissolution %}{ monasteries, Henry VIII. granted 
it to two Oxford citizens, from whom, through the 
hands of two intermediate proprietors, respec- 
tively, named William Bumell, Gent, and Wil- 
liam Devenysh or Dennyson, Clerk, (the latter 
was Provost of Queen's,) it came into the 
possession of Queen's College; the Society of 
which, previously stipulating with the Chancellor, 
that the right of nominating a Principal to the 
Hall should be solely and for ever vested in die 
College, re-established it, in 1559, as a place of 
study. The western side of the court was built 
by Principal Aii'ay, in 1635 ; the Refectory and the 
rooms over it, in IG59. The Chapel, which is a 
very neat building, wainscotted with cedar, and 
adorned with an altar-piece representing our Sa- 
viour bearing the cross ; and the Library, which 
has been increased by various bequests; ^ere built 
in 1680, chiefly at the expence of Mr. Penton, 
B. D. formerly Fellow of New College, and then 
Principal of the Hall. The northern side of the 
quadrangle was repaired early in the last century. 
To this Hall belonged Peter Clerke or Payne, a 
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yehement defender of the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
both in Oxford and in ihe Council of Basil, 1435 : 
Dr. Aglionby, who had a considerable hand in 
the authorized translation of the New Testament : 
Dr. Mill, whose inestimable edition of the Greek 
Testament, with various readings, was published 
about a fortnight before his death : Dr. Shaw, the 
well known traveller : and many others, who have 
benefited the world by their learning and publi- 
cations. To this Society also belonged the late 
learned and zealous antiquary Thomas Hearne, 
who was bom at Littleford Green, in Bprkshire^ 
and, through the liberality of Francis Cherry, Esq* 
entered of this Hall, of which he continued an 
inmate till his death in 1735; having, in the 
mean time^ declined some tolerable offers of pre- 
ferment*. 

North of Oriel College, on the eastern side of a 
lane which derives its name from the Hall, stands 
an ancient academical establishment, named 

* Of Hearue't extreme deTotednesa to the stady of antiqaitiet^ 
the following prayer, found among his MS. papers now in the Bod-- 
leian, affords foil proof: ** O most graciona and mercifol Lord God, 
" wonderfol in thy Providence, I return all possible thanks to thee 
" for the care thou hast always taken of me. I continually meet 
" with most signal instances of this thy Providence, and one met 
** yesterday, when / unexpectedly met with three old MSS* for 
** which^ in a particular manner, I return my thanks, beseeching 
*' thee to continue the same protection to me, a poor helpless 
*' sinner, and that for Jesus Christ his sake." 

t2 
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ST. MARY'S HALL. 

The buildings of this Hall» although disposftd 
in the usual quadrangular form, possess in a less 
degree than any of the three previously described 
that peculiarity of aspect which bespeaks their 
academical destination. 

In the south-eastern comer, however, the hawk's 
eye of an antiquary will readily detect the Chafbi^ 
by the form of its windows. In this Chapel, which 
was built iu 1640, is contained (inclosed in a silver 
case) the heart of Dr. Wilh'ani Kin^, Principal of 
the Hall during forty-four years. The epitapb 
was written by the Doctor himself, who, besides 
being confessedly one of the most learned men of 
his day, also greatly distinguished himself as a 
satirist, and political writer. Aided by the con- 
tributions of many noblemen and gentlemen who 
had received their education under his superin- 
tendence, the Doctor rebuilt the eastern division 
of the court. The northern side, which is allotted 
as the Principars residence, was built in 1719 by 
Principal Hudson, on the site of the old Refectory. 
The southern side has been more recently im- 
proved by Principal Nowell, who was assisted in 
the work by the contributions of various other 
members of the Society. 
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This Hall was anciently termed the Hall of St. 
Mary the Virgin in Schydiard Street, by which name 
it was giy«n to the Rectors of St. Mary's parish, 
to be occupied by them as a parsonage house. 
And thus it continued to be occupied till the year 
1325, at which time it was converted into an aca- 
demical Hall. 

NEW INN HALL 

stood (for we cannot with propriety use the pre- 
sent tense) in a lane that derived its name from 
the establishment*. This Hall has been, for se- 
veral years past, deserted as a place of study ; and 
now, the only remaining portion of the buildings 
is a house for the Principal. Its name originated 
in an appropriation of the premises, which appeal 
to have consisted of several tenements, by William 
of Wykeham, in 1391, to New College. Pre- 
viously to this appropriation they were called 
Trilleck^s Inns, from a Bishop of Hereford of 
that name. From this Bishop they descended, 
by sundry intermediate proprietors, to the illus- 
trious founder of New College. • 

The original inhabitants of the house appear to 
have been monks of St. Bernard, who residetl in 

* Formerly, howeter, this lane was called the Seren Deadly Sins, 
bnt whence it derived so sio<^Iar an appellation, does not seem to 
be known. 

t3 
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it previoudy to the building of their College, now 
St. John's. It afterwards became a law ieminaiy 
of considerable note* During the greater part of 
the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seyen- 
teeuth century, it was in a languishing state ; but, 
in the year 16*26, Christopher Rogers became 
Principal, under whose auHpices the character of 
the house rapidly revived, so that it became <* not 
** unusual to admit forty students in a year." - 

Between the years 1649 9nd 1648, a mint was 
established within this Hali, for the purpose of 
coining the plate contributed by Colleges and 
Halls towards supplying the necessities of the un- 
fortunate Charles the First: *< a, laudable and 
" very seasonable proof of loyalty," says Mr. War- 
ton^ ^* but much regretted by the lovers of ancient 
*^ art, as it destroyed many valuable specimens 
*^ of curious workmanship, not elsewhere preserved^ 
** in an article which our magnificent ancestors 
" carried to a most superb and sumptuous ex- 
« cess*>." 

Although, after the Restoration, New Inn Hall 
again became a place of study, yet it gradually 
declined ; and at lengthy as we have seen, became 
completely disused ^ 

b Wftrtou's Life of Sir Thomaa PofH}. 

c One of the Ute Principals wu the celebrated BUckstone. 
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